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CAD O GAM. 


SIR, 
N the Character of Guar- 


dian, it behoves me to 
do Honour to ſuch as have 
deſerved well of Society, and 
laid out worthy, and manly Qua- 
lities, 1 in the Service of the Public. 
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No Man has more eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf this Way, than 
Mr. Capocan ; with a Contempt 
of Pleaſure, Reſt, and Eaſe, when 
called to the Duties of your glo- 
rious Profeſhon, You have lived 
in a Familiarity with Dangers, 
and with a ſtrict Lye upon the 
final Purpoſe of the Attempt, have 
wholly diſregarded what ſhould 
befall yourſelf in the Proſecution of 
it: Thus has Life riſen to you, as 
faſt as you reſigned it, and ever 

new Hour, for having ſo frankly 
lent the preceding Moments to 
the Cauſe of Juftice and of Li- 
berty, has come home to You, 
improved with Honour: This 
happy Diſtinction which is ſo very 
peculiar to You, with the Addi- 
tion of Induftry, Vigilance, Pati- 


ence of Labour, Thirſt and Hun- 


Ser, 
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ger, in common with the meaneſt 
Soldier, has made your preſent 
Fortune unenvied. For the Pub- 
lic always reap greater Ad vantage, 
from the Example of ſucceſsful 
Merit, than the deſerving Man 
himſelf can poſſibly be poſſeſſed 
of. Vour Country knows how 
eminently Vou excel in the ſeveral 
Parts of Military Skill, whether in 
aſſigning the Encampment, ac- 
commodating the Troops, leading 
to the Charge, or purſuing the 
Enemy: The Retreat being the 
only Part of the Profeſſion which 
has not fallen within the Expe- 
rience of thoſe, who learned their 
Warfare under the Duke of 
MarLBoROUGH. But the true and 
honeſt Purpoſe of this Epiſtle is 
to defire a Place in your Friend- 
ſhip, without pretending to add 
any 


The Deaication. 

any Thing to your Reputation, 
who, by Your owngallant Actions, 
have acquired that your Name 
thro' all Ages ſhall be read with 
Honour, wherever Mention ſhall 
be made of that illuſtrious Cap- 


tain. 


Jan, SIX, 
Nur moſt obedient, 


.and maſt humble Servant, 


The GuarDian, 


1 


publiſher to the Read er. 


27 is a Juſlice awhich Mr. Irxons1DBE owes Gentlemen 
who have ſent Him their Afſtances from time to time, 
in the carrying en of this Work, to acknowledge that OBli- 


| gation, tho' at the ſame time He Himſelf dwindles into the 


Charader of a mere Publiſher, by making the Acknowledg- 
merit. But whether a Man does it out of Juſtice or Gra- 
titude, or any other virtuous Reaſon or not, it is alſo a pru- 


diential A to take no more ufon a Man than be can bear. 


Too 1 a Credit has made many a Bankrupt, but taking 


even leſs than a Man can anſwer with Eaſe, is a ſure Fund 
for extending it whenever His Occafions require. All thoſe 
Papers which are diſtinguiſhed by the Mark of an Hand, * 
were written by a Gentleman who has obliged the World 
with Productions too ſublime to admit that the Author of 
them ſhould receive any Addition to his Reputation, from 
ſuch looſe accaſional Theughts as make up theſe little Trea- 
tiſes. For which Reaſon his Name Hall be concealed. 
T7 hoſe which are marked with a Star, were compoſed by 
Mr. Budgell. That upon Dedications with the 1 7 0 
an Author to Himſelf, The Club of little Men, The Re- 
ceipt to make an Epic Poem, The Paper of the Gardens of 
Alcinous, and the Catalogue of Greens, That againſt Bar- 
barity to Animals, and ſome others, have Mr. Pope for 
their Author. Now I menticn this Gentleman, I take this 
Opportunity, out. of the Aﬀedion I bave for bis Perſon, 
and Reſpect to his Merit, to let the World know, that he 
is now tranſlating Homer's Iliad by Subſcription, He has 
given good Proof of his Ability for the Work, and the Men 
of greateſt Wit and Learning of this Nation, of all Par- 


® Inſtead of the abovementioned Marks, the Publiſher 
of this Edition hath prefixed the Authors Names. 
t Adolsox. 


® 


ties, 
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ties, ave, according to their different Abilities, zealous 
Encouragers, or Solicitors for the Work. 

But to my preſent Purpoſe. The Letter from Gnatho ® 
of the Cur. s performed by Flattery, and that of compuring 
Dreſs to Criticiſm, are Mr. Gay's. My. Martin, Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, Mr. Euſien, Mr. Ince 
and Mr. Hughes, hawe ob/iged the Town with enter- 
taining Diſcourſes in theſe Volumes; and Mr. Berkley + 
ef Trinity-Coliege, in Dublin, has embelliſhed them with 
many excellent Arguments in Honour of Religion and Vir- 
tue. Mr. Parnelle, wil! I hope, forgive me that without 
his Leave I mention, that I have ſeen his Hand on the like 
Occaſion. There are ſome Dijcour ſes of a leſs pleaſing Na- 
ture which relate to the Diviſions amongſt us, and ſuch 
(l any of thoſe Gentlemen ſhould ſuffer from unjuſt Su- 
pi ion. I muſt impute to the right Author of them, who is 
one Mr. Steele, 4 of Langunnor, in the County of Car- 
marthen, in South-V ales. 


* By the late Edition of Pope's Works, publiſhed by 
Warburton, this Paper appears to have been written by 
Mr. Pope. 

+ Late Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland. 

& Afﬀterwaris Sir Richard Steele, who publiſhed theſs 
| Papers, and wrote the greater Part of thoſe to which no 
Name is prefixed, 
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GUARDIAN. 


The Author's Reaſons for ata the Title of Gu ar- 
DIAN ; Motive for taking upon himſelf that important 
Office ; and Plan for diſcharging the Duties of it. 


Ille quem requiris. Mazr. 
He, whom you ſeek. 


22 -A 2 ES HERE is no Paſſion fo univerſal, 
3-3 © .32-5- however diverſified or diſguiſed under 
1 T . different Forms and Appearances, as 
2. 5 the Vanity of being known to the reft 
31-22 * of Mankind, and communicating a 
47 . Man's Parts, Virtues or Qualifications 
to the World; this is fo ſtrong upon 

Men of great Genius, that they have a reſtleſs Fond- 
neſs for ſatisfying the World in the Miſtakes they might 
poſſibly be under, with relation even to their Phyſiogno- 
my. Mr. Airs, that excellent Penman, has taken care 
to affix his own Image oppoſite to the Title Page of his 
Learned Treatiſe, wherein he inſtructs the Youth of this 
Nation to arrive at a flouriſhing Hand. The Author of 
the Key to Intereſt, beth Simple and Compound, containing 
Practical Rules plainly expreſſed in Words at length for all 
Rates of Intereſt and Times of Payment,for whatTimeſoever, 
Vor. I, B makes, 


* 
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makes up to us the Misfortune of his living at Cheſter, by 
following the Example of the above-mentioned Airs, and 
coming up to Town, over-againit his Title Page, in a 
very becoming Periwig, anda flowing Robe or Mantle, 
incloſed in a Circle of Foliages; below his Portraiture, 
for our farther Satisfaction as to the Age of that uleful 
Writer, is ſubſcribed Jchannes li ard de Civitat. Ceftrie, 
LEtat. fue 58. An. Dom. 1706. The ſerene Aſpect of 
theſe Writers, join'd with the great Encouragement I 
obſerve is given to arother, or, what is indeed to be 
ſuſpeRed, in which he indulges himſelf, confirmed me 
in the Notion I have of the Prevalence of Ambition 
this way. The Author whom hint at ſhall be name- 
leſs, but his Countenance is communicated to the Pub- 
lic in ſeveral Views and AſpeQs drawn by the moſt emi- 
nent Painters, and forwarded by Engravers, Artiſts by 
way of Mezzotinto, Eicheis, and the like. There was, 
I reme mber, ſome Years ago one Jun Gale, a Fellow 
that play'd upon a Pipe, and civerted the Multitude by 
dancicg in a Ring they made about him, whoſe Face 
became generaily known, and the Artiſts employ'd their 
Skill in delineating his Features, Lecaute every Man 
was Judge of the Similituce of them. There is little 
elſe than what this Jen Gale ariived at in the Advan- 
tages Men enjcy from common Fame, yet col fear it 
has always a Part in moving us to exert ourſelves in ſuch 
"Things, as ought tocerive their Beginnings from nobler 
Conſiderations: But I think it is no great Matter to the 
Public what is the Incentive which m:skes Men beſtow 
Iime in their Service, provided there be any thing uſe- 
frl in what they produce; I ftall proceed theretore to 
„ive an Account of my intended Labours, not without 
ſome Hope of having my Vanity, at the End of them, 
indulged in the Sort above-mentioned, 
mould not have aſſumed the Title of Guardian, had 
I not waturely conſidered, that the Qualities neceſſary for 
doing tlie Duties of that Character, proceed from the In- 
:e2rity of the Mind, more than the Exce!ileace.of the Un- 
„e ftancing: the former of thete Qualifications it is in the 
Power of cvery Man to arrive at; and the more he en- 
+wyours that Way, the leſs will be want the Advantages 
27 the latter; to be Faithful, to be Honeſt, to be Juſt, is 
what 
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what you will demand in the Choice of your Guardian ; 
or if you find added to this, that he is Pleaſan?, Ingenious, 
and Agteeabſe, there wi'l overflow Sat'sfaftions which 
make for the Ornament. if not ſo immediately to the Uſe, 
of your Life. As to the diverting Part of this Paper, by 
what Aſſiſtance I ſhall be capacitated for that, as well as 
what Proofs I have given of my Behaviour as to Integrity 
in former Life, will appear from my Hiitory to be deli- 
vered in enſuing Ditcourſes. The main Purpole of the 
Work ſhall be to protect the Modeſt, the Induftrious, to 
celebrate the Wiſe, the Valiant, to encourage the Good, 
the Pious, to confront the Impudent, the Idle, to con- 
temn the Vain, the Cowardly, and to ditappoint the Wick- 
ed and Prophane. This Work cannot be carried on but 
by preſerving a ſtrict Regard, not only to the Duties but 
Civilities of Life, with the utmoſt Impartiality towards 
Things and Perſons. The unjuſt Application of the Ad- 
vantages of Breeding and Fortune is the Source of all Ca- 
lamity both Public and Private; the Correction there- 
fore, or rather Admonition, of a Guardian in all the Oc- 
currences of a various Being, if given with a benevolent 
Spirit, would certainly be of general Service. 

In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, I ſhall 
publiſh in reſpeCtive Papers whatever | think may con- 
duce to the Advancement of the Converſation of Gentle- 
men, the Improvement of Ladies, the Wealth of Tiadets, 
and the Encouragement of Artificers. The Circumſtance, 
relating to thoſe whoa excel in Mechanics, ſhall be con- 
ſidered with particular Application. It is not to be imme- 
Giately conceived by ſuch as have not turned themſelves 
to Reflections of that kind, that Providence, to enforce 
and endear the Neceſſity of facial Life, has given one Man 
Hands to another Man's Head, and the Carpenter, the 
Smith, the Joiner ate as immediately neceſſary to the Ma- 
thematician, as my Amanuenſis will be to me, to write 
much fairer than I can myſelf. I am fo well convinced 
of this Truth, that I ſhall have a particular Regard to 
Mechanics, and to ſhow my Honour for them, I ſhall 
place at their Head the Painter. I his Gentleman is, az 
to the Execution of bis Work, a Mechanic, but as to his 
Conception, his Spitit and Deſign, he is haruly below 
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even the Poet, in liberal Art. It will be from theſe Con- 
ſiderations uſelul to make the World ſee the Affinity be- 
tween all Works which are beneficial to Mankind is much 
nearer, than the illiberal Arrogance of Scholars will, at 
all times, allow. But I am from Experience convinced 
of the Importance of Mechanic Heads, and ſhall there- 
fore take them all into my Care, from Rowley, who is im- 
proving the Globes of the Earth and Heaven in Fleet- 
fireet, to Bat. Pigeon the Hair-cutter in the Strand. 

But it will be objected upon what Pretenſions I take up- 
on me to put in for the prochain amy, or neareſt Friend of 
all the World, How my Head is accompliſhed for this 
Employment towards the Public, from the long Exerciſe 
of it in a private Capacity, will appear by reading me the 
two or three next Days with Diligence and Attention. 
"There is no other Paper in Being which tends to this Pur- 

ſe. They are moſt of them Hiſtories, or Advices of Pub- 

ic TranſaQtions; but as thoſe Repreſentations affect the 
Paſſions of my Readers, I ſhall ſometimes take Care the 
Day after a Foreign Mail, to give them an Account of what 
it has brought. The Parties among us are too violent to 
make it poſſible to pals them by without Obſervation. 
As to theſe Matters, I ſhall be Impartial, tho' I cannot be 
Neuter: I am, with Relation to the Government of the 

Church, a Tory, with Regard to the State, a Whig. 
The Charge of Intelligence, the Pain in compiling and 
digeſting my Thoughts in proper Style, and the like, 
oblige me to value my Paper an Half-penny above all o- 
ther Half-ſheets. And all Perſons who have any Thing 
to cummunicate to me, are defired to direct their Letters 
(Poſtage paid) to Neftor Iranfide, Eſq; at Mr. Tonſon's in 
the Strand. I declare before-hand, that I will at no 
Time be converſed with any other-ways than by Letter; 
for as I am an ancient Man, I thall find enough to do to 
give Orders proper for their Service, to whom I am by 
Will of their Parents Guardian, tho! I take that to be too 
narrow a Scene for me to paſs my whole Life in. But I 
have got my Wards ſo well off my Hands, and they are 
ſo able to act for themſelves, that I have little to do but 
give an Hint, and all that I deſire to be amended is alter- 

ed accoruin gly. : 

My 
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My Deſign upon the whole is no leſs, than to make 
the Pulpit, the Bar, and the Stage, all act in Concert in 
the Care of Piety, Juſtice, and Virtue, for I am paſt all 
the Regards of this Life, and have nothing to manage 
with any Perſon or Party, but to deliver myſelf as be- 
coines an Old Man, with one Foot in the Grave, and one 
who thinks he is paſſing to Eternity. All Sorrows which 
can arrive at me are comprehended in the Senſe of Guilt 
and Pain; if I can keep clear of theſe two Evils, I ſhall 
not be apprehenſive of any other. Ambition, Luſt, En- 
vy, and Revenge, are Excreſcences of the Mind which I 
have cut off long ago : But as they are Excreſcencey 
which do not only Deform, but alſo Torment thoſe on 
whom they grow, I ſhall do all I can to perſuade all 
others to take the ſame Meaſures for their Cure which L 
have. f 


: . 
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The Guanpian gives his own Hiſtory ; the Place of his 


Birth and Education. —His Intimacy with Sir Ambroſe 
Lizard, by whom he is appointed Guardian to bis Son 
Marmaduke.—A very amiable Character of Lady Li- 


 zard. 


HE readieſt Way to.proceed in my great Undertak- 
ing, is to explain who I am myſelf that promiſe 
to give the Town a daily Hal-ſheet: I ſhall therefore 
enter into x own Hiſtory, without loſing any Time in 
Preamble. | 1 was born in the Year 1642, ata lone Houſe 
within half a Mile of the Town of Brentford, in the 
County of Middleſex ; my Parents were of Ability to be- 
ſtow upon me a liberal Education, and of an Humour to 
think that a great Happineſs even in a Fortune which was 
but juſt enough to keep me above Want. In my fixteenth 
Year I was admitted a Commoner of Magdalen Hall in 
Oxford. It is one great Advantage, among many more, 
which Men educated at our Univerſities do uſually enjoy 
B 3 above 
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above others, that they often contract Friendſt.ips there, 
which are of Service to them in all the Parts of their fu- 
ture Lite. | his good Fortune happened to me; for dur- 
ing the Time of my being an Under-Graduate, | became 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Ambroſe Lizard, who 
was a Fellow-Commoner of the neighbouring College. 
J have the Honour to be well knowa to Mr. Joſeph Pul- 
len, of our Hall above-mentioned ; and attribute the flo- 
rid Old Age | now enjoy, to my conſtant Morning 
Walk up Hedington- Hil in his chearful Company. lt the 
Gentleman be (itil lving, I hereby give hun my humble 
Service, But as ] was going to ſay, I contraſted in n 

cutly Youth en intimate Friencſhip with young Mr. Li- 
2ard of Northumptorſh.re, He was tent for, a little before 
he was of Bachelor's ſtanding, to be married to Mrs. 
Fane Lizard, an Heireſs, whole Father would have it ſo: 
tor the ſake of the Name. 1 — Ambroſe knew nothing 
of it till he came to Lizard<Hall on the Satui day Night, 
faw the young Lady at Dinner the next Day, and was 
nuarry'd by Order of his Father Sir Ambre/je, between 
Eleven and Twelve the 7weſday following. Some Years 
aſter, when my Friend can:e to be Sir Ambroſe himſelf, 


end finding, upon P; oof of her, that he had Itghted upon 


a good Wite, he gave the Curate who join'd their Hands 
the Parſonage of Welt, not far off Wellingberough. My 
Friend was warried in the Year 62, and every. Year fol- 
lowing, tor ”m— Years together, I left the College, 
(except that Year wherein 1 was choſen Fellow of Lin- 
ci/n} and ſojourned at Sir Ambroſe's for the Months of 
June, July, and Auguft. I remember very well, that 
it was on the 4th ot July, in the Year 1674, that I was 
reading in an Arbour to my Friend, and ſtopt of a ſud- 
den, obſerving he did not attend. Lay by your Book, ſaid 


he, and let us late a Turn in the Grajs Walk, for 1 bave 


ſomething 10 ſay to you. Alter a Silence for above forty 
Yards, walking both of us with our Eyes Cownwar'', 
one big to hear, t'othet- to ſpeak a Matter of great lin- 
portance, dit Ambroſe expretied bimtelf to this Effect: 
My goed Friend, laid he, you muy have objerved but from 
tie fir ft Moment I was in your Company at Mr. Willis'sCham- 


bers at Univerhty College, / ever ster jougbt and wurted 


you . 
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You : That Inclinadon towards you bas improved from Simi- 


litude of Manners, if I may ſo ſay, wben I tell you I have 
not obſerved in any Man a greater Cindour and Simplicity 
of Mind than in yourſelf. You are a Man that are nit in- 
cli ned to luunch into the World, but prefer Security and 


| Eaſe in a Collegiate finple Life, to going into the Cares 


which nec ri attend a public Character, or that of 4 
Maſter of a Family. You ſee within my Sen Marmaduke, 
my only Child; I bave a thouſand Anxieties upon me con- 
cerning him, the greater Part of which I would transfer tn 


you, and when I dojo, I would make it in plain Engliſh 


<vorth your while. He would not let me ſpeak, but pro- 


ceeded to inſorin me, that he had laid the whole Scheme 


of his Affairs upon that Foundation. As ſoon as he went 
into the Houle, he gave me a Bill upon his Goldſmith in 
London, of Two Thouſand Pounds, and told me with that 
he had purchaſed me, with all the Talents I was Maker 
of, to be of his Family, to educate his Son, and do al! 
that ſhould ever lie in my Power for the Service of him 
and his to my. Life's End, according to ſuch Poweis, 
Truſts and Inſtructions as I ſhould heceatter receive. 

The Reader will here make many Speeches {or me, 


and without doubt ſuppoſe I told my Friend he had retain - 


ed me with a Fortune to do that which I ſhould haves 
thought my felt obliged to by Friendſhip: But, as he was 

a prudent Man, and acted upon Rules of Life, wi. ich vere 
leaſt liable to the Variation ot Humour, Time or Seaton, 
I] was contented to be obliged by him his own. Way; and 
believed I ſhould never enter into any Alliance which 
mould direct me from purſuing the Intereſts of his Family,. 
of which I thould hereafter underſtand myſelf a Member. 
Sir- Ambroſe told me he ſhould lay no InjunRion upon me. 
which ould be inconſiſtent with any Incliaation l mighi 
have hereafter to change my Condition. All he meant 
was in general to enſure his Family from the Peſt of great 
Eltates, the mercenary Men of Buſineſs who act tor 
them, and in a few Years becoine Creditors to their 
Maſters in greater Sums than half the Income of their 
Lands amounts to, tho' it is viſtble all which gave Riſe to 
their Wealth was a ſlight 'Salary, for turning all the reſt, 
both Estate and Credit of tha Eitate, to the Ule of theic 


t 
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Principals. To this Purpoſe we had a very long Confe- 
rence that Evening, the chief Point of which was, that 
his only Child Marmaduke was from that Hour under my 
Care, and I was engaged to turn all my Thoughts to the 
Service of the Child in particular, and all the Concerns 
of the Family in general. My moſt excellent Friend was 
ſo well ſatisfied with my Behaviour, that he made me his 
Executor. and Guardian to his Son. My own Conduct 
during that Time, and my Manner of educating his Son 
Marmaduke to Manhood, and the Intereſt 1 had in him 
to the Time of his Death aiſo, when my preſent Conduct 
towards the numerous Deſcendants of my old Friend, 
will make, poſſibly, a Series of Hiſtory of common Life, 
as uleful as the Relations of the more pompous Paſſages 
in the Lives of Princes and Stateſmen. The Widow of 
Sir Ambreſe, and the no leſs worthy Relict of Sir Marma- 
duke, are both living at this Time. 

I am to let the Reader knew, that his chief Entertain- 
ment will ariſe from what paſſes at the Tea-Table of my 
Lady Lizard. That Lady is now in the Forty-ſixth 
Year of her Age, was married in the beginning of her ſix- 
teenth, is bleſſed with a numerous Offspring of each 
Sex, no leſs than four Sons and five Daughters. Sbe was 
the Mother of this large Family before ſhe arrived at her 
thirtieth Year : About which Time ſhe loſt her Huſband 
Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a Gentleman of great Virtue and 
Generofity : He left behind him an improved paternal 
Eſtate of fix thouſand Pounds a Year to his eldeſt Son, 
and one Year's Revenue in ready Money as a Portion to 
each younger Child. My Lady's Chriſtian Name is Aſ- 
paſſa, and as it may give a certain Dignity to our Stile 
to mention her by that Name, we beg leave at Diſcreti- 
on to ſay Lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, according to che Mat- 
ter we ſhall treat of: When we ſhall be conſulting about 
her Caſh, her Rents, her Houſhold Aﬀairs, we will uſe 
the more familiar Name ; and when ſhe is employed in 
forming the Minds - and Sentiments of her Children, 


exerting herſelf in the AQts of Charity, or ſpeaking of 


Matters of Religion or Piety, for the Elevation of Stile 
we will uſe the Word Apa. Aſpaſia is a Lady of a 
great Underſtanding and noble Spirit. She has paſſed 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral Veats in Widowhood with that abſtinent Enjoy- 
ment of Life, which has done Honour to her deceaſed 
Huſband, and devolved Reputation upon her Children. 
As ſhe has both Sons and Daughters marriageable, the is 
viſited by many on that Account, but by many more for 
her own Merit. As there is no Circumſtance in human 
Life, which may not directly or indireQly concern a 
Woman thus related, there will be abundant Matter of- 
fer itſelf from Paſſages in this Family, to ſupply my 
Readers with diverting, and perhaps uſeful Notices for 
their Conduct in all the Incidents of Human Life. Pla- 
eing Money on Mortgages, in the Funds, upon Bottom- 
ry, and almoſt all other Ways of improving the Fortune 
of a Family, are pradtiſed by my Lady Lizard with the 
beſt Skill and Advice. 

The Members of this Family,. their Cares, Paſſions, 
Intereſts and Diverſions ſhall be repreſented from time to 
time, as News from the Tea-Table of ſo accompliſhed a. 
Woman as the intelligent and diſcreet Lady Lizard. 


« 


Ne 3. Saturday, March 14. 
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RE MARK S on a DIS cou ns RE Of FAR · 


THuinkxlncs, 


uicquid eft illud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod wult, qued 
c_ ke & divinum |, ob eamque rem eternum 


fit neceſſe eft. TuLL. 


Whatever That be, which thinks, which underſtands, 
which wills, which ads, it is Semetbing Celeflial and 
Divine, and, upon that Account, muſt neceſſarily be 

E 4 Er nal, ; 


I Am diverted from the Account I was giving the 
Town of my particular Concerns, by calting my Eye 
upon a "Treatiſe, which I could not overlook with- 
out an inexcuſable Negligence, and Want of Concern 


B 5 


tor 
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for all the Civil, as well as Religious Intereſts of Vlar- 
kind. This Piece has for its Title, 4 Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking, accaſoned hy the Riſe and Growth of a Set called 
Frie-ihinkers, The Author very methodically enters upon 
his Argument, ani favs, Py Free thinking I mean the Le 
the Urd r/lard*ng in endeawourirg to fird out the Men- 
ing of ans Proprfition wwhatſyever, in conkdering the Nature 
of the Ewidenre for, or agninſt, andin fudgirg of it according 
t» the leem rg Force er Male.. of the Evidence. As loon 
as he has«(hvered this Definition, from which one would 
expect he did not deſign to ſhew a particular Inclination 
tor or againſt any Thing before he had confidered it, he 
gives up a | Title to the CharaRer of a Free-thinter, with 
the moſt apparent Prejudice againſt a Body of Men, 
whom of all other a good Man would be moſt careful 
not to violate, I mezn Men in Holy Orders. Perſons 
who have devoted themſelves to the Service of God, ate 
venerable to all who fear bim; and it is a certain Cha- 
racteriftic of a diſſolute and ung wern'd Mind to rail or 
ſpeak diſteſpect ul y of them in general. It is certain, 
that in fo great a Crowd of Men ſome will intrude, who 
are of "Tempers very unhecoTing then. Function; but 
becauſe Ambition and Avarice are ſometimes lodged in 
that Boſom, which ought to be the Dwelling of Sanity 
aud Devotion, muſt this unreaſonable Author vilify the 
whole Order? He has not taken the leaf Care to diſ- 
guiſe his being an Enemy to the Perſons againit whom 
he writes, nor anv wheie granted that the Inftitution of 
Religivu: Man to ſerve at the Altar, and inftiuQ ſuch 
who are not as wite as himtelf, is at all neceſſary or de- 
firable; but proceeds without the leuſt Apology, to un- 
verinine their Credit, and fruftrate then Labouis: What- 
cet Cle'gymen in Ditputes againſt each other, have un- 
gnardedly uttered, is here recorded in ſuch a Manner as 
to affect Rehicjon itſelf, by wreſting Conceſſions to its 
Diſadvantage from its own Teachers. It this be true, as 
ſure any Man that reads the Diſcourſe mult allow it is; 
and if Religion is the ſtrongeſt Tye of Human Society; 
in what Manner are we to treat this out common Enemy, 
w ho promotes the Growth of ſuch a Sect as he calls Free- 
thinkers? He that ſhould burn a Houle, and juftity the 

Action. 
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Action by aſſerting he is a Free Agent, would be more- 
excuſable than this Author in uttetiug what he has from 
the Right of a Free-thinker : But they are a Set of Dry, 
Joyleſs, Dull Fellows, who want. Capacities and Ta- 
tents to make a Figure amongſt Mankiad upon henevo-, 
lent and generous Principles, that think to ſurmount* 
their own natural Meannets, by laying Offences in the 
Way of ſuch as make it their Endeavour to excel upon 
the received Maxims and honeſt Arts of Life. If it were 
poſſible to laugh at ſo melancholy au Atair as What ha- 
zards Salvation, it would be no unpleaſant Enquiry. to; 
alk what SatistaQion they reap, what extraordinary Gra+ 
t.fication of Senſe, or what delicious Libertinifin this Sect 
of Free-thinkers en;oy, after getting looſe of the Laws 
which confine the Paitlions of other Men? Would it not 
be a Matter of Mirth-to find,. after all, that the Heads of 
this growing Sect are ſober Wretches,. who prate whole 
Evenings over Coffee, and have not themſelves Fire 
enough to be any farther Debauchees, than merely in 
Principle? Theſe Sages of Iniquity are, it ſeems, them- 
ſelves only ſpeculatively wicked, and are contented that 
all the abandoned young Men of the Age are kept laſe 
from RefleQion by dabbling in their Rhapſodies, without 
taſting the vers, which their Doctrines leave 
them unaccountable. us do heavy Mortals, only te 
gratity a dry Pride of Heart, give up the Inteteſts of auo- 
ther World, without enlarging their Gratihcatians in this; 
but it is certain that there are a-Sort of: Mzn that can 
puzale Truth, but cannot enjoy the Satistact ion of it. This 
ſame Free- tbinker is a. Creature unacquainted with the 
Emotfons which poſſeſs great Minds when they are turn» 
ed for Religion, and it is apparent that he is untouched 
with any iuch Senſation as the Rapture of Devotion, 
Whatever one of theſe Scotnets may think, they cer- 
tainly want Parts to he Devout; and a Senſe or Viety 
towards Heaven, as well as the Sente of any thing elle, 
is lively and warm in Proportion to the Faculties of the 
Head and Heart. This Gentleman may be afſured he 
has not a Taſte for what he pretends to decry, and the 
or Man is certainly more a Blockhead than an Atheiſt. 
mult repeat, that he wants Capacity to relith what 
true 
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true Piety is; and he is as capable of writing an Heroic 
Poem, as making a fervent Prayer. When Men are 
thus low and narrow in their Apprehenſions of Things, 
and at the ſame time vain, they are naturally led to think 
every Thing they do not underſtand, not to be underſtood. 
Their Cont:adiQtion to what is urged by others, is a ne- 
ceffary Conſequence of their Incapacity to receive it. The 
Atheiſtical Fellows who appeared the laſt Age did not 
ſerve the Devil for nought ; but revelled in Exceſſes ſuit- 
able to their Principles, while in theſe unhappy Days Miſ- 
chief is done for Miſchief's ſake. Theſe Free- tbinters, 
who lead the Lives of Recluſe Students, for no other 
Purpoſe but to difturb the Sentiments of other Men, put 
me in Mind of the monſtrous Recreation of thoſe late 
wild Youths, who, without Provocation, had a Wanton- 
neſs in ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they met with. When 
ſuch Writers as this, who * no Spirit but that of Ma- 
lice, pretend to inform an Age, Moebocks and Cut - throat 
_ well ſet up for Wits and Men of Pleafure. 

t will de perhaps expected, that I ſhould produce 
ſome Inſtances of the ill Intention of this Free- tbinler, 
to ſunport the Treatment I bete give him. In his 524 
Page he ſays, 

2dly. * The Prieſts throughout the World differ about 
* Scriptures and the Authority of Scriptures. The Bra- 
* mins have a Book of Scripture called the Shaffer, The 
* Perſees have their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes of China 
* haye Books written by the Diſciples of Fo-he, whom 
* they.call the God and Saviour of the World, who was 
* born to teach the Way of Salvation, and to give Sat iſ- 
* fation for all Mens Sins. The Talapoins of Siam have 
* a Buck of Scripture written by Sommonocodem, who, the 
* Siameſe ſay, was born of a Virgin, and was the God ex- 
pected by the Univerſe, The Dervizes have their Al 
* coran. | 
I believe there is no one will difpute the Author's 
great Impartiality in _— down the Accounts of theſe 
different Religions. And I think it is pretty evident be 
delivers the Matter with an Air, that betrays, the Hiſtory 
of ene born of a Virgin has vs much Authority with him 
from St. So-mmonoceaom as from St. Matthew. Thus be 
treats 
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treats Revelation. Then as to Philoſophy, he tells you, 
p. 136. Cicero produces this as an Inflance of a probable 
Opinion, that they wwho ſludy Philoſophy de mat believe there 
are any Gods; and then, from conſideration of various 
Notions, he affirms. Tully concludes, That there can be 
nothing after Death. 

As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the ſhort Sen- 
tence on the Head of this Paper is enough to oppoſe ; 
but who can have Patience to reflect upon the Aſſem- 
blage of Impoſtures among which our Author places the 
Religion of his Country ? As for my Part, I cannot ſee 


any poſlible Interpretation to give this Work, but a De- 


fign to ſubyert and ridicule the Authority of Scripture. 
The Peace and Tranquillity of the Nation, and Regards 
even above thoſe, are ſo much concerned in this Matter, 
that it is difficult to expreſs ſufficient Sorrow for the Of= 
fender, or Indignation againſt him. But if every Man 
deſerved to be denied the common Benefits of Air and 
Water, it is the Author of 2 Diſcour/e of Free-thinking. 


— 


Ne 4. 
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Monday, March 16. 


—— 
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Abſurdity of Dedications, in general.— An extraordinary 
one diſcovered in the Lining of a Riband Boz.— The 
Author's Dedication to himlelf. 


It matters not how falſe or forc'd, 

So the beſt Things be ſaid ot worſt ; 

It goes for notbing when tis ſaid, 

Only the Arrow's drawn to 1% Head, 

Whether it be a Swan or Gooſe 

They level at : So Shepherds uſe 

To ſet the ſame Mark on the Hip 

Bath of their ſoundand rotten Sheep. Huis ASS, 
[By Mr. Por x.] 


1 moſt Things which are wrong in theit 


| own Nature are at once confeſſed and abſolved in 
that fingle Word the Cuffom ; yet there are ſome, which 
as 
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as they have a dangerous Tendency, a thinking Man will 
the leſs excuſe on that very Account. Among theſe ] can- 
not butrecxon the common Practice of Dedications, which 
is of ſo much the worſe Contequence, as 'tis generally 
uſed by People o: Politenels, and whom a learned Ecu- 
cation for the moit Part ought to have infpired with no- 


bler and ju'er Sentiments. This Proſtitution of Praiſe is 


not only a Deceit upon the Grofs of Mankind, who take 
their Notion ot Characters from the Learned ; but alſo 
the better Sort mult by this Means loſe fome Part at leaſt 


ot that Deſire of Fame which is the Incentive to generous | 


Actions, when they had it promiſcuoully beltowed-on the 
Meritorious and Umeſerving. Nay, the Author him- 
felt, let hiu be ſuppoſed to have ever fo true a Value tor 
the Patron, can find no Verims to expreſs it, but what 
have been already uſed, and rendered ſuſpected by Flat- 
teries. Even Truth itfelt in a Dedication is like an ho- 
neit Man in a Diſguiſe or Vizor-Maſque, am will ap- 
pear a Cheat by being drels'd ſo like one. Tho' the Me- 
rit of the Perſon is beyond Ditpute, I tee no Reaſon that 
becauſe one Man 1s eminent, theie:ore another has a 
Right to be impertinent, and throw Praiſes in his Face. 
Tis juſt the Reverle of the Practice of the antient Romans, 
when a Perſon was advanced to Triumph tor his Services > 
As they hired People to rail at him in that Ci cuuiſtance to 
make him as hunible as they could, we have Fellows to 
flatter him, and make him as proud as they can. Suppoſ- 
ing the Writer not to be inercenary, yet the great Man is 
no more in Realon obliged to thank him tor his Pitwie 
in a Dedication, than tothank a Painter for that on a Sign- 
Polit ; except it be a leſs Injury to touch the molt ſacred 
Part of him, bis CharaQter, than to make free with his 
Countenance only. I ſhould think nothing juſtihed me in 
this Paint, but the Patron's Permillion before-band, that 
J ſhould draw hiaras like as I could; whereas moſt Au- 
thors proceed in this Affair juſt as a Dawber I have heard 
ot, who not being able to draw Portraits after the Lite, 
was uſed to paint Faces at Random, and look dat atter- 
wards tor People whom he might perſuade to be like them. 
To expreſs my Notion ot the Thing in a Word: To ſay 
more to a Man than one thinks, wigh a Proſpect of +4 

tered, 


Ve 
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tereſt, is diſhoneſt; and without it, fooliſh. And who- 
ever has had Succeis in ſuch an Undertaxing, mult of ne- 
cellity at once, think himfelf in his Heart a Knave tor hay- 
ing done it, and his Patron a Fool for having believed it, 
1 have ſometimes been entertained with conſidering, 
Detlications in no very common Light. By obſetving 
what Qualities our Writers think it will be moſt pleaſing 
to others to compliment them with, one may form ſoine 
Judgmeot which are moſt ſo to themſelves; and; in con- 
ſequence, what Sort of People they ate. Without this 
View one can read very few Dedications but will give us 
Caule to wonder, either how ſuch Things came to be faid 
at all, or how they were ſaid to ſuch Perſons? 1 have 
known an Hero complimented upon the decent Majeſty 
and State he affumed after Victory, and a Nobleman of 
a different Character applauded for this Conde ſcenſion to 
Inferiars. This would have ſeemed very ſtrange to me, 
but that J happened to know the Authors. He who 
made the firſt Compliment was a lofty Gentleman, whoſe 
Ait and Gait diſcovered when he had publiſhedl a new 
Book ; and the other tippled every Night with the Fel- 
lows who laboured at the Preſs while his own Writin 
were working off. Tis oblervable-of the Female Poets 
and Ladies Dedicatory, that here (as elſewhere) they far 
exceed us in any Strain or Rant. As Beauty is the Fhing 
that Sex are piqu'd upon, they ſpeak of it generally in a 
more elevated Stile than is uſed by the Men. They adore 
in the ſame manner as they would be adored. So when the 
Authoteſs of a famous modein Romance begs a young 
Nobleman's Pernuthon to pay hun he: Kneeling Adorati- 
eng, | am far from cenſuring the ExpreGhon, as ſome Cri- 
tics would do, as deficient in Grammer or Senle ; but [ 
reflect that Adoration paid in that Potture are what a 
Lady might expect herſelf, and my Wonder immediately 
ceales Theſe, when they flatter molt, do but as they 
would be done unto; tor as none ate ſo much concerned 


at being injured by Caluinnies, as they who are reacieſt 


to call thein upon their N-ighbours ; 1» 'tis certain none 
ate ſo guilty of Flattery to others, as thole who molt ar- 
dently defue it theuiſclves. 

es What 
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What led me into theſe Thoughts, was a Dedication I 1 


happen'd upon this Morning. The Reader muſt underſtand 
that I treat the leaſt Inſtances or Remains of Ingenuity with 
ReſpeR, in what Places ſoever found, or under whatever 
Circumſtances of Diſadvantage. From this Love to Let- 


ters I have been ſo happy in my Searches after Knowledge 
that I bave found unvalued Repoſitories of Learning in 
the Lining of Bandboxes. I look upon theſe Paſtebourd 
Edifices, adorned with the Fragments of the Ingenious, 
with the ſame Veneration as Antiquaries upon ruined 
Buildings, whoſe Walls preſerve divers Inſcriptions and 
Names, which are no where elſe to be found in the World. 
This Morning when one of Lady Lizard's Daughters was 
looking over ſome Hoods and Ribands, brought by her 


Tirewoman, with great Care and Diligence, I employed. 
no leſs in examining the Box which contained them; it 
was lined with certain Scenes of a Tragedy, written (vs 
appeared 1 — of the Title there extant) by one of the 
fair Sex. hat was moſt legible was the Dedication 1 
which, by reaſon of the Largeneſs of the Characters, gras 
leaſt defaced by thoſe Gothic Ornaments of Flouriſhes and 
Foliage, wherewith the Compilers of theſe Sort of Struc- 
tures do often induſtriouſly obſcure the Works of the 
Learned. As much of it as I could read with any Eaſe, 
I ſhall communicate to the Reader, as follows : 

% Though it is a kind of Prophanation to approach 
your Grace with ſq poor an Offering, yet when I re- 
* flet how acceptabie a Sacrifice of Firſt-Fruits was to 
+ Heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt Ages of Religion, that 
they were honoured with ſolemn Feafts, and conſecrated: 
to Altars by a Divine Command, upon that Conſi- 
deration, as an Argument of particular Zeal, I dedi- 
cate **® ”Tis impothble to behold you without Ador- 
ing ; yet dazzled and awed by the Glory that ſurrounds 
you, Men feel a ſacred Power, that refines their Flames, 
and renders them pute as thoſe we ought to offer to 
the Deity. “ The Shrine is worthy the Divinity that 
inhabits it. In your Grace we fee what Woman was 
before ſhe fell, how nearly allied to the Purity and 
Perfection of Angels. And WE ADORE AND 
* BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK! 
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Undoubtedly theſe, and other Periods of this moſt pious 


' Dedication, could not but convince the Dutcheſs of what 


the eloquent Authoreſs aſſures her at the End, that ſhe 
was her Servant with moſt ardent Devotion. I think this 
a Pattern of a new ſort of Stile, not yet taken Notice of 


dy the Critics, which is above the Sublime, and may be 
' called che celeſtial j that is, when the moſt ſacred Phraſes 
' appropriated to the Honour of the Deity, are applied to 
2 Mortal of good Quality. As Iam naturally enwlous, I 
cannot but endeavour, in Imitation of this Lady, to be the 


Inventor, or, at leaſt, the firſt Producer of a new Kind of 
Dedication, very different from hers and moſt others, 
ſince it is not a Word but what the Author religiouſly 
thinks in it. It may ſerve for almoſt any Book, either 
Proſe or Verſe, that has, is, or ſhall be publiſhed, and 


might run in this Manner. 


The AUTHOR #7 HimstLe. 


Mey Honoured Sir, 

HESE Labours, upon many Conſiderations, ſo pro- 

perly bong to none as to you : Firſt, as it was 

your moſt earneſt Deſire alone that could prevail upon me 
to make them public: Then, as I am ſecure (from that 
conſtant Indulgence you have ever ſhown to all which is 
mine) that no Man will ſo readily take them into Pro- 
tectios, or ſo zealoufly defend them. Moreover, there's 
none can ſo ſoon diſcover the Beauties; and there are 
ſome Parts, which *tis poſſible few beſides yourſelf are 
capable of underſtanding. Sir, the Honour, Affection and 
Value I have for you are beyond Expreſſion 3 as great, I 
am ſure, or greater, than any Man elſe can bear you. 
As for any Defects which others may pretend to diſcover 
in you, I do faithfully declare I was never able to per- 
ceive them ; 2nd doubt not but thoſe Perſons are aQuated 
purely by « Spirit of Malice or Envy, the inſeparable At- 
tendants on ſhining Merit and Parts, ſuch as I have al- 
ways eſteemed yours to be, It may perhaps be looked 


upon as a Kind of Violence to Modefty, to lay this to you 
in Public; but you may believe me, tis no more than [ 
have a thouſand Times thought of you in private. Might 
I follow the Impulſe of my Soul, there is no Subject 1 
co 
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could launch into with more Pleaſure than your Panegy- 


ric. But fince ſomething is due to Modeſty, let me con- 
clude by telling you, chat there's nothing fo much l de- 
fire as to know you more thoroughly then I have yet the 
Happineſs of doing. I may then hope to be capable to 
do you ſome real Service z but till then can only atfure 
you, that I ſhall continue to be, as { am more than any 
Man alive, | 


Deareſt SI R, 
Your aſſectionate Friend, and 
The greuteſt of your Admirerrs. 


— I kK. 


Noe 5. Tueſday, March 17. 
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CnarxacTers of Sir Marmaduke Lizard's Wirow, 
and her hve DAUGHTERS. 


Lasdantur fimili prole puerpere, Hos, 


The Motber”s Virtues in the Daughters ſpine. 


Have, in my ſecond Paper, mentioned the Family into 

which I was retained by the Friend of my Youth, and 
given the Reader to underſtand, that my Obligations to it 
are ſuch as might well naturalize me into the latereſts of 
jt. They have, indeed, had their deſerved Effect; and 
if it were poſlible for a Man, who has never entered in- 
to the State of Marriage, to know the InſtinQs of a kind 
Father to an honourable and numerous. Houſe, I may lay 
I have done it. I do not know but my Regards, in ſome 
Conſiderations, have been more uſeful than thoſe of a 
Father; and as | wanted all that Tenderneſs, which is 
the Bias of Inclination in Men toward their own Off- 
ſpring, | have had a greater Command of Reaſon when 
] was to judge of what concerned my Waids, and con- 
2 was not prowpted, by my Partiality and Pond- 
ne 


$ towards theic Perlons, to tianſgreſs againſt their In- 
teteſts. | 
As 


— 
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As the Female Part of a Family is the more conſtant 
and immediate Object of Cate and Protection, and the 
more liable to Misfortune o Diſhonour, as being in them- 
ſelves more ſenſible of the former, and fron: Cuſtom and 
Opinion for lets Offences more expoſed to the latter; 1 
ſhall begin with the more delicate Part of my Guardian- 
ſhip, the Women of the Family of Lizard. The Anci- 
ent and Religious Lady, the Dowager of my Fiend Sir 
Ambroſe, has tor fome Time elitranged herſelf from 
Converſation, and admits only of the Viſits of her own 
Fanily. The Obſervation, That old People remember 
beit thote Things which entered into their Thoughts 
when their Memories were in their full Strength and Vi- 
gour, is very remarkably exemplified in this good Lady 
and myſelf when we are in Converſation : I chooſe in- 
deed to go thither, to divert any Anxiety or Wearineſs 
which at any Time I find grow upon me from any preſent 
Buſineſs or Cate. It is faid, that a little Mirth and Diver» 
ſion are what recreate the Spirits upon thoſe Occaſions ; 
but there is a kind of Sorrow, from which I draw a Con- 
ſola tion that ſtrengthens my Faculties and enlarges my 
Mind beyond any Thing that can flow from Merrunent. 
When we meet, we ſoon get over any Occurrences which 
paſſed the Day before, and are in a Moment hurried back 
to thoſe Days which only we call good ones: The Paſs 
ſages of the Times when we were in faſhion, with the 
Countenances, Behaviour and Jollity, ſo much forſooth 
above what any appear in now, are preſcnt to our Ima» 
ginations, and almoſt to our very Eyes. This Converſa - 
tion revives to us the Memory of a Friend, mt was 
more than my Brother to me; of a Huſband, that was 
dearer than Life to her: Diſcourſes about that dear and 
worthy Man generally ſend her to her Cloſet, and me to 
the Di patch of ſome neceſſary Buſineſs, which regards 
the Remains, I would fay the numerous Deſcendants of 
py genetous Friend. 1am got, I know not how, out 
ot what I was going to fay of this Lady; which was, 
that ſhe is far gone towards a better World; and I men- 
tion her only (with Reſpect to this) as the is the Object 
of Veneration to thote who are derived from her: Whoſe 
Behaviour towards her way be an Example to others, 
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and make the Generality of young People apprehend, 
that when the Antient are paſt all Offices of Life, it is 
then the Young are to exert themſelves in their moſt 
laudable Duties towards them. 

The Widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be conſidered in a 
very different View. My Lady is not in the ſhining 


Bloom of Life, but at thoſe Years, wherein the Gratih- 


cations of an ample Fortune, thoſe of Pomp and Equi- 
page, of being much eſteemed, much vifited, and gene- 
rally admired, are uſually more ſtrongly purſued than in 


younger Days: In this Condition ſhe might very well add | 


the Pleaſures of Courtſhip, and the grateful Perſecution 
of being fellowed by a Crowd of Lovers; but ſhe is an 
excellent Mother and great CEconomiſt ; which Conſi- 
derations, joined with the Pleaſure of living her own 
Way, preſerve her againſt the Intruſion of Love. I will 
not fay that my Lady has not a ſecret Vanity in being 
ſtill a fine Woman, and negleQing thoſe Addreſſes, to 
_ perhaps we in Part owe her Conſtancy in that her: 
eglect. | 

Her Daughter Fane, her eldeſt Child of that Sex, is 
in the twenty-third Year of her Age, a Lady who forms- 
herſelf after the Pattern of her Mother; but in my Judg- 
ment, as ſhe happens to be extremely like her, ſhe ſome - 
times makes her Court unſkilfully, in affecting that Like» 
neſs in her very Mien which gives the Mother an uneaſy 
Senſe, that Mrs. Fane really is what her Parent has a mind 
to continue to be; but tis poſſible I am too obſerving in 
this Particular, and this might be overlooked in them 
both, inFeſpe& to greater Circumſtances : For Mrs. Fane 
is the right Hand of her Mother; it is her Study and con- 
ſtant Endeavour to aſſiſt her in the Management of her 
Houſhold, to keep all idle Whiſpers from her, and dif- 
courage them before they can come at her from any other 
Hand ; to enforce every Thing that makes for the Merit 
of her Brothers and Sitters towards her, as well as the 
Diligence and Chearfulneſs of her Servants. It is by Mrs. 
Janes Management, that the whole Family is governed, 
neither by Love nor Fear, but a certain Reverence which 
is compoſed of both. Mrs. Faze is what one would call 
a perfect good young Woman; but neither ſtrict Piety, 
Diligence in domeſtic Affairs, ot any other * 
ve 
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have preſetved her againſt Love, which ſhe bears to a 
young Gentleman of ęreat Expectation, but ſmall For- 
tune; at the ſame Time, that Men of very great Eſtates 
aſk her of her Mother. My Lady tells her that Prudence 
muſt give way to Paſſion, ſo that Mrs. Jane, if I cannot 
accommodate the Matter, muſt conquer more than one 
Paſſion, and out of Prudence baniſli the Man ſhe loves, 
and marry the Man ſhe hates. 

The next Daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has a very 
lively Wit, a great deal of good Senſe, is very pretty, 
but gives me much Trouble for her from a certain diſho- 
neſt Cunning I know in her; ſhe can ſeem blind and care- 
leſs, and full of herſelf only, and entertain with twenty 
affected Vanities, whilſt ſhe is obſerving all the Compa- 
ny, laying up Store for Ridicule ; and, in a Word, is 
ſelfiſh, and intereſted under all the agreeable Qualities in 
the World. Alas, what ſhall I do with this Girl! 

Mrs CORNELIA paſſes away her Time very much 
in Reading, and that with ſo great an Attention, that gives 
ber the Air of a Student, and has an ill Effect upon her as 
ſhe is a fine young Woman; the giddy Part of the Sex will 
have it the is in Love; none will allow that the affects fo 
much being alone, but for want of particular Company. 


I have railed at Romances before her, for fear of her fall- 


ing into thoſe deep Studies : She has fallen in with my 
Humour that Way for the Time, but I know not how, 
my imprudent Prohibition has, it ſeems, only excited her 
Curioſity ; and I am afraid ſhe is better read than I know 
of, for ſhe ſaid of a Glaſs of Water in which ſhe was go- 
ing to waſh her Hands after Dinner, dipping her Fingers 
with a pretty lovely Air, It is Chry/lallin. I ſhall exa- 
mine further, and wait for clearer Froofs. 

Mrs. BETTY is (I cannot by what Means or Method 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what paſſes in 
the Town; ſhe knows all that Matter of my Lord ſuck a 
one's leading my Lady ſuch a one out from the Play ; ſhe 
is prodigiouſly acquainted, all of a ſudden, with the 
World, and aſk'd her Siſter Jane t'other Day in an Ar- 
gument, Dear Sifter, how ſhould you know any thing, 
that hear nothing but what we do in our own Family ? I 
don't much like her Maid. 


Mrs, 
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Sparkler, is the very 
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Mrs. MARY, the youngeſt Daughter, whom they ral- 
ly, and call Mrs. Ironſide, becauſe I have named her he 


Quinteſſence of good Nature and 


Generoſity : She is the petſect Picture of her Gtandſa- 
ther, and if one can imagine all good 
adorn human Life become Feminine : the Seeds, nay the 


Bloſſom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. 


ualities which 


It is a 


Weakneſs J cannot get over, (tor how ridiculous is a Re- 
ard to the bodily Perfection of a Man who is dead) but 
cannot refiſt the Partiality to this Child, for being fo 
like her Grandfather ; how often have I turned from her, 
to hide the melting of my Heart when ſhe has been talk- 
ing to me! I am ſure the Child has no Skill in it, for 
Artifice could not dwell under that Ka, ; but it I am 


1 


abſent a Day from the Family, ſhe i 
Lodging the next Morning to know what is the Matter. 


Mother's Content, is my Lady Lizard; who, you can- 
not doubt, is very well viſited. 
his Son almoſt at Age, are frequently at our Houſe on a 


double Confideration. The Knight is willing (for ſo he 


very gallantly expreſſes himſelt) to ,marry 


s (ure to be at my 


At the Head of theſe Children, who have very plenti- 
ful Fortunes, provided they marry with mine and their 


Sir William Oger, an 


or he'll conſent, whether that be ſo or not, that his Son 


Oliver ſhall take any one of the Daughters Noll likes beſt, 


Mr. RIGBURT of the ſame County, who gives in his 
Eftate much larger, and his Family more antient, offers 
to deal with us for two Daughters. 


Sir Harry Pende!f has writ Word from his Seat in the 


d 


Mother, 


Country, that he alſo is much inclin'd to an Alliance 
with the Lizards, ,which he has declated in the following 


Letter to my Lady; ſhe fhewed it we this Morning. 


Madam, 


* bourhood, and beard the Swall-Pox is very rife at Len- 
Aden, | will ſend my eldeſt Son to ſee them, provided 
that by your Ladyſhip's Anſwer, and your liking of the 
© Rent-Roll which I ſend herewith, your Ladyſhip aſſures 


* me he ſhall have one of them, for I don't think to bave 
| my 


Have heard your Daughters very well ſpoken of; | 
and tho' I have very great Offers in my own Neigh- 
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* my Son refuſed by any Woman ; and ſo, Madam, L 
« conclude, 
Four moft humble Servant, 
* Henry Pandolf.” 


C—_—_ 1 1 —— 


Wedneſday, March 18. 


* 


— — * 


„ 


Crnaracter of Sir Harry Lizard, Son and Heir of the 
| late Sir Marmaduke. 


Have diſpatched my young Women, and the Town 

has them among them; it is neceſſary for the Eluci- 
dation of my future Diſcourſes, which I defire may be 
denominated as they are the Precepts of a Guardian, Mr. 
Ironſide's Precautions: I ſay it is, after what has been al- 
ready declared, in the next Place neceſſary to give an 
Account of the Males of this worthy Family, whoſe An- 
nals I am writing. The Affaits of Women being chiefly 
domeſtic, and not made up of ſo many Circumſtances, as 
the Duties of Men are, I fear I cannot diſpatch the Ac- 
count of the Males under my Care in fo few Wa:.s as I 


did the Explanation which regarded my Wemen. 


Sir Harry Lizard, of the County of Northampton, Son 
and Heir ot the late Sir Marmaduke, is now entered upon 
the twenty-ſixth Year et his Age, and is now at his Seat 
in the Country. 

The Eitate at preſent in bis Hands is above three 
Thoutand a Year after Payment of Taxes, and all neceſ- 
ſary Charges whatſoever. He is a Man of good Under- 
ſtanding, but not at all what is uſually called a Man of 
ſhining Parts. His Virtues are much greater than his 
Accompliſhments, as to his Converſation. But when you 
come to conſider his Conduct with relation to his Man- 
ners and Fortune, it would be a very great Injury not to 
allow him a very fine Gentleman. It has been carefully 
provided in his Education, that he ſhould be very ready at 
Calculations. I his gives him a quick Alarm inwardly 


upon 
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upon all Undertakings, and in a much ſhorter Time than 
is uſual with Men who are not verſed in Buſineſs, he is 
Maſter of the Queſtion before him, and can inflantly in- 
form himſelf, with great ExaQtneſs in the Matter of 
Profit or Loſs that ſhall ariſe from any Thing propoſed 
to him. The ſame Capacity, join'd to an honeſt Na- 
ture, makes him very juſt to other Men, as well as to 
himſelf, His Payments are very punQuual, and I dare 


54. - Wc 4 WP 


anſwer, he never did, or ever will, undertake any Piece 


of Building, or any ornamental Improvements of his 
Houſe, Garden, Park, or Lands, before the Money is in 
his own Pocket, wherewith he is to pay for ſuch Under- 


taking. He is too good to purchaſe Labourers or Artifi- | 


cers (as by this Means he certainly could) at an under 


Rate; but he has, by this Means, what think he deſerves 
from his ſuperior Prudence, the Choice of all who are 


moſt knowing and able to ferve him. With his ready 
Money the Builder, Maſon and Carpenter are enabled to 
make their Market of Gentlemen in his Neighbourhood, 
who inconſiderately employ them, and often pay their Un- 
dertakers by Sale of ſome of their Land: Whereas, were 
the Lands, on which theſe Improvements are made, ſold to 


the Artificers, the Buildings would be rated but as Lumber 


in the Purchaſe. Sir Harry has for ever a Year's Income to 
extend his Charity, ſerve hisPleaſures, or regale his Friends. 
His Servants, his Cattle, his Goods ſpeak their Maſter a 
rich Man. Theſe about bis Perſon, as his Bailiff, the 
Groom of his Chamber, and his Butler, have a chearful, 
not a gay Air; the Servants below them ſeem to live in 
Plenty, but not in Wantonneſs. As ST Henry is a young 


Man, and of an active Diſpoſition, his beſt Figure is on 


Horſeback. But before I ſpeak of that, I ſhould acquaint 


you, that during his Infancy all the young Gentlemen of 


the Neighbourhood were welcome to a Part of the Houſe, _ 
which was called the School; where, at the Charge of the 
Family, there was a Grammar Maſter, a plain ſober Man, 
maintain'd (with a Salary, beſides his Diet, of fifty Pounds 
a Year) to inſtruQ all ſuch Children of Gentlemen, or 
lower People, as would partake of his Education. As 


they grew up, they were all allowed to ride out with him 


upon 
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upon his Horſes There were always ten or twelre for the 
Saddle, in Readineſs to attend bim and his Far ourites, in 
the Choice of whom he ſhewed a goo Di poſition, and 
diſtributed his Kindne's among th m, by turns, with great 
good Nature. All Horſes, both for the Saddle, and ſwitt 
Draught, were very well birted, and a ſkilful Rider, with 
a Riding-Houſe, wherein he the Ricing-Maſter com- 
manded, had it in Orders to teach any Gentleman's Son 
of the County that would pleaſe to learn that Exerciſe. 
We found our Account in this Proceeding, as well in real 
Profit, as in Eſteem and Power in the Country ; for as the 
whole Shire is now poſſeſſed by Gentlemen, who owe Sir 
Harry a Part of Education, which they all value them- 
ſelves upon, their Horſemanſhip ; they prefer his Horſes 
to all others, and it is o per Cent. in the Price of a Steed 
which appears to have come out of his Riding-Houſe. 
By this Means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going to 
ſay, makes the beſt Figure on Horſeback, for his uſual 
Hours of being in the Field are well known; and at 
thoſe Seaſons, the neighbouring Gentlemen, his Friends 
and School-Fellows, take a Pleaſure in giving him theit 
Company, with their Servants well-behaved, and Horſes 
well-commanded. 
| cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
Care in his Horſes. He not only Bitts all which are ridden, 
but alſo all which are for the Coach or ſwift Draught, 
for Grace adds mightily to the Price of Strength: and 
he finds his Account in it at all Markets, more eſpecially 
.for the Coach or Troop- Horſes, ot which that County 
produces the moſt ſtrong and oſtentatious. To keep 
up a Breed for any Uſe whatever, he gives Plates for the 
beft performing Horſe in every Way in which that Ani 
mal can be ſerviceable. There is ich a Prize for him, 
that Trots leſt, ſuch for the % Walker, ſuch for the beff 


Calloper, ſuch for the beft Pacer; then for him who draws 


moſt in ſuch a Time to ſuch à Place, then to him that 
carries beft ſucha Load on his Back. Hedelights in this, 
and has an adinirable Fancy in the Dreſs of the Riders. 
Some admired Country Girl is to hold the Prize, her 
Lovers to trot, and not to mend their Pace into a Gallop, 
when they are out-trotted by a Rival; ſome kcowu 

Vor. I. C Country 
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Country Wit to come upon the beſt Pacer ; theſe, and the 
like little joyful Arts, gain him the Love of all who do 
not know his Worth, and the Eſteem of all who do. Sir 
Harry is no Friend to the Race-horſe, he is of Opinion 
it is inhuman, that Animals ſhould be put upon their ut- 
moſt Strength and Metile for our Diverſion only How- 
ever, not to be particular, he puts in for the Queen's 
Plate every Year, with Orcers to his R der never to win 


or be diſtanced ; and, like a good Country Gentleman, 


favs, it is a Fault in all Miniſters that they encourage no 
kind of Hor ſes but thoſe which are iwitt. 

As | write. Lives, I dwell upon ſmall Matters, beirg of 
Opinion, with Plutarch, that little Circumſtances ſhow 
the real Men better than Things of greater Moment. 
But good Economy is the CharaQeriftic of the Lizards. 
]J i1emember a Circumſtance about ſix Years ago, that 
gives me Hopes he would one Time or other make 
a Figure in Pailiament ; for he is a landed Man, and con- 
ſicers his Intereſt, though he is ſuch, to be impaired or 
promoted according to the State of lade. When he 


was but twenty Years old, I took an Opportunity in his 


* 


* 


- 
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Preſence to aſk an intelligent Woollen-draper, what he 
gave for his Shop, the Corner of Change-Alley ? The 
Shop is, I believe 14 Foot long, and 8 broad. I was 


anſwered, ninety Pounds a Year. I took no Notice, but 
the Thought deſcended into the-Breaſt of Sir Harry, and 
I faw on his Table, the next Morning, a Computation of 
the Value of Land in an Iſland, conſiſting of ſo many 
Miles, with ſo many good Ports; the Value of each 
Part of the ſaid Iſland, as it lay to ſuch Ports, and pro- 
duced ſuch Commodities. The whole of - his Working 
was to know why ſo few Yards, near the Change, was 


ſo much better than ſo many Acres in Northamptonſbire, 
and what thoſe Acres in Northamptonſbire would be | 


worth, were there no Trade at all in this INand. 
It makes my Heart ake, when I think of this young 
Man, and conſider upon what plain Maxims,. and in 


$- 


„ 
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what ordinary Methods Men of Eſtates may do good 
wherever they are ſeated, that ſo many ſhould be What 
they are! It is certain, that the Arts which purchale 
Wealth or Fame, will maintain them; and I attribute 


the 


: 
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the the Splendor and long Continuance of this Family to the 
do Felicity of having the Genius of the Founder of it tun 
Sir th'ougha.l bis Male L'ne. Old Sir Hurry, the great 
nion Grandfather of this Gentleman, has written in his own 
ut- Hand upon all the Des, which he ever ſigned, in the 
ow- Humour of that ſ-ntentions Age, this Sentence, 7 here 
en's are four giad Mothers, of whom are often born four un- 
win bay Duughters ; Truth hegte Hatred, Happineſs Pride, 
nan, Security Danger, and Familiarity Contempt. 
e no | 
got 3 Thurſday, Mich 19. 
ent. — — — — 
e., The Guannian, at the Tea-Table of Lady Lizard, dit. 
he courſing of Marriage.—ls averſe to early Marriages. — 
Sa Quotes a Letter from Sir Thomas Smith, to Franci. 
Sai Ii alfingham, pertinent to the Occaſion. 
: = | Praperat cur ſu | 
1 het Vita citato— SENEC. Trap, 
hs With ſpeedy Step Life poſts away. 
* This Morning did myſelf the Honour to viſit Lady 
0 Lizard, and took my Chair at the Tea-Table, at the 
nany upper End of which that g'aceſul Woman, with her 
each Daughters about her, appeared to me with greater Dig- 
pro- nity than ever any Figure, either of Venus attended by 
cking the Graces, Diana with her Nymphs, or any other Ce- 
was leſtial who owes her Being to Poetry. | 
hire, | The Diſcourſe we had there, none being preſent but 
4 be out own Family, conſiſted of private Matters, which 
tended to the Eitabliſhment of theſe young Ladies in the 
oung World. My Lady, I obſerved, had a Mind to make 
d ig mention of the Propoſal to Mrs. Fane, of which ſhe is 
good very fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 
what 2 gainſt it; but it is by no means proper the young Ladies 
chaſe ſhould obſerve we ever diſſent ; therefore I turned the 
ibute Diſcourſe, by ſaying, It was time enough to think ot 
the C 2 many 
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marrying 2 young Lady, who was but three and twenty, 
ten Years hence. 'The whole Table was alarm'd at the 
Aſſertion, and the Sparkler ſcalded her Fingers, by lean- 
ing ſuddenly forward to look in my Face: But my Buſi- 
neſs, at preſent, was to make my Court to the Mother; 
therefore, without regarding the Reſentment in the 
Looks of the Children, Madam, faid J, there is a petu- 
lant and hat y Manner practiſed in this Age, in hurrying 
away the Life of Woman, and confining the Grace and 
principal Action of it to thoſe Years whercin Reaſon and 
Diſcretion are moſt feeble, Humour and Pation moſt 
8 From the Time a young Woman of Quality 

as firſt appeared in the Diawing-Room, raiſed a Whi!- 
per and Curioſity of the Men about her, had her Health 
drank in gay Companies, and diſtinguiſhed at public 
Aſſemblies: I ſay, Madam, if within three or four 
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Years of her firſt Appearance in Town, ſhe is not diſ- 


poſed of, her Beauty is grown ſamiliat, her Eyes are 
diſarmed. and we feldom after heat her mentioned but 
with Indifference. What doubles my Grief on this Oc- 
caſion 1s, that the more diſcreetly the Lady behaves her- 
ſelf, the ſooner is her Glory - extinguiſhed. Now, Ma- 
dam, if Merit had a greater Weight in our Thoughts, 
when we form to ourſelves agreeable CharaQters of Wo- 


men, Men would think, in making their Choices, of 


ſuch as would take Care of, as well as ſupply Children 
for, the Nurſery. It was not thus in the illuſtrious 
Days of good Queen Elizabeth. I was this Morning 


turning over a Folio, called The Compleat Ambaſſador, _ 


conſiſting chiefly of Letters from Lora Burleigh, rarl of 
Leicefler, and Sir T homas Smith. Sir Thomas writes a 
Letter to Sir Francis Walſingham, full of learned Gallan# 
try, wherein you may obſerve be promiſes himſelf the 


French King's Brother (who it ſeems was but a cold 


Lover) would be quickened by ſeeing the Queen in Per- 
ſon, who was then in the Thirty-ninth Year of her Age. 


A certain Sobriety in Thoughts, Words, and Action, 


which was the Praiſe of that Age, kept the Fire of [ove 
alive; and it burnt fo equally, that it warmed and pre- 
ſerved, without tormenting and conſuming our Beings. 
The Letter I mention is as tollows. 


To 


2. 
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To the Right Worſhipful Mr. Francis Walſingham, An- 
baſſuder, Reſi dent in France. 


SIX. 

AM ſorty that ſo good a Matter ſhould, upon fo nice 
* | a Point, be deferred. We may fay that the Lover 
* will do little, if he will not take the Pains once to lee 
* his Love; but ſhe mult firſt ſay yea, before he ſee her, 
* or ſhe him: Twenty Ways might be deviſed why he 
* might come over, and be welcome, and pollibly do 
* more in an Hour tham- he may in two Years. Cupido 
\ ile qui vinctt mnia, in eculit infidet, & ex oculis ej acu- 
* latur, & in oculot utriuſue wvidendy non ſelum, ut ait 
« poeta, Femina virun, ſed aur jeminam: That power- 
* tul Being Cupid, who conquers all Things, refides in 
the Eyes, he ſends out all his Darts from the Eyes: 
* By throwing Glances at the Eyes (according to the 
* Poet) not only the Woman captivates the Man, but 
* alſo the Man the Woman. What Force, I pray you, 
can Heartay, and | think, and I truit, o in Compari- 
* ton of that, cum priſens prejentum tuetur If alliquitur, 
* & furore forſtan amoris ductus ampleftitur, when they 
Face to Face ſce and converſe with each other, and the 
Lover in an Ecſtaſy, not to be commanded, ſnatches 
man Embrace, and faith to himſelf, and openly that ſhe 
may hear, Teneone te, an etiamnum ſomno volunt famine 
* wideri copi ad id quod maximum cupiunt ? Are you in 
* my Arms, my Fair One, or do we both dream, and 
* will Women even in their Sleep ſeem forced to what 
they moſt defire? If we be cold, it is our Part, beſides 
* the Perion, the Sex requireth it. Why ae you cold? 
* Is it not 4 young Man's Part, to be bold, courageous, 
* and to adventure ? If he thould have, he ſhould have 
but honorificam repulſam ; even a Repulſe here is glori- 
* ous; the wortt that can be faid-of him is but as of 
* Phaeton, Quam fi non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit 
* auſts; Though he could not command the Charict of 
the Sun, his Fall from it was illuſtrious. So far as l 
* Conceive, Hæc eft fola noftra Anchora, hec jacenda e 
in nobis alea; this is our only Anchu;, this Dis mutt be 

C3 © thrown, 
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* thrown, In our Inſtability, Cum momentum eft uno 
* moniento per dum ſactum, ac difam ſtabiitatem, fucere 
pete; one lucky Moment would crown and fix all. 
* This, or elle nothing is to be looked for but continual 
* Dalliance and Doubttulneſs, ſo far as I can ke. 


From Killingwo: th, Your aſſured Friend, 
Aug. 22, 1572. 
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Tuouas SMITH, | 


Though my Lady was in very good Humour upon the 


Inſinuation that, accorving to the £/;zaleth Scheme, ſhe 
was but juſt advanced above the CharaQer of a Girl; ! 
found the teſt of the Company as much diſheartened, that 
they were ſtill but mere Girls: 1 went on, therefore, to 
attribute the immature Marriages which are ſolemnized 
in out Days to the Importunity of the Men, which made 
it impoſſible for young Ladies to rewain Virgins ſo long 


as they wilh'd from their own Inclinations, and the Free- 


dom of a fingle Liſe. | 


There is no Time of our Life, under u hat Character 


ſoever, in which Men can wholly diveſt themſelves of an 
Ambition to be in the Favour of Women. « ardan, a 
grave Philolopher and Phyſician, confeſſeth in one of his 
Chapters, That tho' he had ſuffered Poverty, Repulſes, 
Calumnies, and a long Series of Afflictions, he never was 
thoroughly dejected, and impatient of Lite itſelf, but un- 
der a Calamity which he ſutfered from the Beginning of 
his Twenty-rſt to the End of his Thirtieth Year. He 
tells us, I hat the Raillery he ſuffered from others, and 
the Contempt which he had of himſelf, were Afflictions 
beyond Expreſſion. I mention this only as an Argument 
extorited flomth is good and grave Man, to ſupport my 
Opinion of the irreſifiible Power of Women, He adds, in 


—— "IRC. 


the ſame Chapter, That there are Ten Thouſand Aﬀic- * 
tions and Diſaſters attend the Paſſion itſelf ; that an idle 


Word imprudently repeated by a fair Woman, and veſt 


Expences to ſupport her Folly and Vanity, every Day 


reduce Men to Poverty and Death; but he makes thein of 


little Conſideration to the miſerable and infignificant Con- 


dition of being incapable of their Favour. 


I make 


Il 
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I make no manner of Difficulty of profeſſing I am not 
ſurprized that the Author has expreſſed himſelf after this 
Manner, with relation to Love; the heroic Chaſtity ſo 
frequently profeſſed by Humcutiſts of the fair Sex, ge- 
nerally ends in an unworthy Choice, after having over- 
looked Overtures to their Advantage. It is for this Re1- 
jon that | would endeavour to direqt, and not pretend to 
eradicate, the Inclinations of the Sexes to each other: 
Daily Experience ſhews us, that the moſt rude Ruſtie 
grows humane as ſoon as he is inſpited by this Paſſion ; it 
gives a new Grace to our Manners, a new Dignity to 
our Minds, a new Viſage to ou; Perſons: Whether 
we are inclined to liberal Arts, to Arms, or Addreſs in 
our Exerciſe, our Improvement is haſtened by a parti- 
cular Object whom. we would pleaſe. Chearfulneſs, 
Gentleneis, Fortitude, Liberality, Magnificence, and 
all the Virtues which adorn Men, which inſpire Heroes, 
are moſt conſpicuous in Lovers: I ſpeak of Love as 
when ſuch as are in this Company are the Objects of it, 
who can beſtow upon their Huſbands (if they follow theic 
excellent Mother) all its Joys without any of its Anxi- 
eties. 


— __—_—_—_—_— 


Ne 8. Friday, March 20. 


A. 


— — 


Ill Conſequences of the Irregularity of our Paſſions, or 
rather ill Habits arifing trom Paſſions : illuſtrated by 
the Story of Licenfiads Eſquivel, Governor of Potocft, 
taken from the Royal Commentaries of Peru. 


——Animum rege—— Hor. Ep. I. 1. v. 62 
Govern the Mind. 8 


—— 


Guardian cannot beſtow his Time in any O ce 
more ſuitable to his Chatacter, than in repreſent- 
ing the Dilalters to which we are expoſed by the irregu- 
lacity of our Pallions. I think | ſpeak of this Matter in 
| C 4 a Way 
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a Way not yet taken Notice of, when I obſerve that they 
wake Men do Things unworthy of thoſe very Paſſions. I 
ſhall illvſt-ate this by a Story 1 have lately read in the 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, wherein you behold an 
Oppreitor a moſt contemptible Creature after his Power 
is at an EA; nd a Perſon he oppietſed ſo wholly intent 
upon Revenge till he had obtained it, that in the Purſuit 
ot it he utterly neglected his own Safety; but when that 
Motive of Revenge was at an End, returned to a Senſe of 


D :nger, in fuch a Mianner, as to be unable to lay hold of jf 


Occahons which offered themſelves for certain Security, 
and expole himfelt from Fear to apparent Hazard. Ihe 
Motives which ſpeak of are not indeed ſo much to be 
called Paſlio s, as il! Habits arifins from Paſſions, ſuch 
as Pride and Revenge, which are Improvements of our 
Intrmities, and are, wethinks, but Scorn and Auger regu- 
lacly conducted: But to my Story. 

LICENCI4DO F/quivel, Governor of the City of Po- 
tec, conmanced 200 men to march out of that Garri- 
ton towards the Kingdom of Tucman, with ſtrict Orders 


to uſe no Indians in carrying their Baggage, and placed 


himſelf at a convenient Station, without the Gates, to 
obſerve how his Orders were put in Execution; he found 
they were wholly neglected, and that Indians were laden 


with the Baggage of the Spariard:, but thought fit to let 
them march by till the laſt Rank of all came up, out of 
which he ſeized one Man, called Aguire, who had two 
Indians laden with his Goods: Within a few days after 
he was taken in Arreſt, he was ſentenced to receive 200 
Stripes. Aguire repreſented by his Friends, that he was 


the Brother of a Gentleman, who had in his Country an 


Eftate, with Vaſſalage of Indians, and hoped his Birth 
would exempt him from a Punithment of ſo much Indig- 
nity. Licenciade peiſiſted in the Kind of Puniſhment he 
bad already pronounced; upon which Apuire petitioned * 
that it might be altered to one that he ſhould not ſurvive; . 
and though a Gentleman, and from that Quality not. 
liable to ſuffer lo iznominious a Death, huiubly beſought 
his Excellency that he might be hanged. But though 
Licenciads appeared all his Life, before he came into 


| | Shay 
Power, a Petlon of an eaſy and tractable Diſpoſition, he 
was 
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was ſo changed by his Office, that theſe Applications 
from the unfortunate Aguire did but the more gratity his 
Inſolence ; and, during the very Time of their Mediation 
for the Priloner, he inſulted them alſo, by commanding 
with a haughty Tone, that his Orders ſhould be execut- 
ed that very Inftant. This, as it is uſual on ſuch Occa- 
ſions, made the whole Town flock together; but the 
principal Inhabitants, abhorring the Severity of Licenci- 
ads, and pitying a Gentleman in the Condition of Aguire, 
went in a Body, and beſought the Governor to ſutpen:, 
if not remit the Puniſhment. Their Importunities pre- 
vailed on him to defer the Execution for eight Diys ; 
but when they came to the Priſon with his Warrant, they 
found Aguire already brought ſorth (tripped, and mount- 
ed on an Als, which is the Poſture wherein the baſeſt 
Criminals are whipped in that City. His Friends cried 
out, Take him off, take him off, and proclaimed thetic 
Order for ſuſpending his Puniſhment ; but the Youth, 
when he heard that it was only put off for eight Days, 
rejected the Favour, and ſaid, All my Endeawours Have 
been to heed myſelf from mounting this Beaſt, and from the 
Shame of being ſeen naked; but fince Things are come thus 


Far, let the Sentence proceed, which will be leſs than the 


Fears and Apprebenſions I ſhall have in theſe eight Days eu- 


ſuing ; befides, I ſhall not need to give farther Trouble t3 


my Friends for Interceſſion on my behalf, which is as likely 
to be ineſfectual as what bath already paſſed. Atier he 
had faid this, the Aſs was whipped forward, and Apuire 
ran the Gantlet according to the Sentence. The calm 
Manner in which he reſigned himſelt, when he found Lis 
Diſgrace muſt be, and the Scorn of dallying with it, un- 
der a Suſpenſion of a few Days, which Mercy was but 
another Form of the Governor's Cruelty, im:d8 it viſible 


After this Indignity Aguire could not be perſuaded 


(though the Inhabitants of Potocſi often importuned him 
y not. 


Dught. 
1ough ; 
into 


from the Spirit they ſaw in him) to go upon any mili- 
taty Undertaking, but excuſed himlelf with a modeſt 
Sadneſs in his Countenance, ſaying, That ofter ſuch a 


1 | Shame as bis was, Death nul be lis only Remedy and Con- 
ng 2 a " 


was 


C's foelation, 
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ſelation, which be would endeavour to obtain as ſoon as 
fojfible. | 


Under this Melancholy he remained in Peru, until 
the "ime in which the Office of E/quivel expired; after 
which, like a deſperate Man, he purſued and followed 
hin, watching an Opportunity to kill him, and wipe off 
the Shame of the late Affront. Eyyuidel being informed 
of this ceſperate Reſolution by his Friends, endeavouted 
to avoid hi: Enemy, and took a Journey of three or four 
hundred Leagues from him, ſuppoſing that Aguire would | 
not purſue him at ſuch a Diſtance ; but Eſquivel's Flight 
did but increaſe Aguire's Speed in following. "The firſt 
Journey which E/quivel took was to the City Los Reyes, © 

eing three hundred and twenty Leagues diſtant; but in 
lets than filtcen Days Apuire was there with him: Where- 
upon Eſuidel took another Flight, as far as to the City 
ot Quito, being four hundred Leagues diſtant from L 
Reyes; but in a little more than twenty Days Aguire was 
again with Him; which being intimated to E/quivel, he 
tock another Leap as far as Cozco, which is five hundred 
Leagues from Quito; but in a few Days after he arrived 
there, came alſo Aguire, travelling all the Way on Foot, 
without Shoes or Stockings, ſaying, that it became not 
the Cendition of a whipt Raſcal to travel on Horſeback, * 
ot appear among Men. In this manner did Aguire dnn, 
and purſue E/quivel ſor three Years and four Months; 
who being now tired and wearied with ſo many long | 
and tedious Journeys, reſolved to fix his Abode at Cozco, | 
where he believed that Aguire wou'd ſcarce adventure to 
attempt any thing againſt him, ſor fear of the Judge W 

overned that City, who was a ſevere Man, impartial and 
inflexible in all his Proceedings; and accordingly took a2 
Lodging in the Middle of the Street of the great Church, 
where he lived with great Care and Caution, wearing 2 
Coat of, Mail under his upper Coat, and went always 
armed with his Sword and Dagger, which are Weapons 
not agreeable to his Proſeſſion. However, Aguire follows} 
ed hither alſo, and having in vain dogged him from Place 
to Place,. Day after Day, he reſolved to make the A.- 
tempt upon him in his own Houſe, which he entered, and 
wandered from Rovw to Roo, till at laſt be came into 


14 
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his Study where Licenciado lay on a Couch afleep. Aguire 
ſtabbed him with his Dagger with great Tranquility, 
and very leilurely wounded him in other Parts of the Bo- 
dy, which were not covered with his Coat of Mail. He 
went out of the Houſe in Safety ; but as his Reſentment 
was ſated, he now began to reflect upon the inexorable 
Temper of the Governor of the Place. Under this Ap- 
prehenſion he had not Compotute enough to fly to a Sanc- 
tuary, which was near the Place where he committed the 
Fact; but ran into the Street, frantic and diſtracted, 
gg, himſelf a Criminal, by crying out, Hide me, 
ide me. 

The wretched Fate and poor Behaviour of Licenci ade 
in flying his Country to avoid the ſame Perton whom 
he had before treated with ſo much Infſolence, and the 
high Reſentment of a Man ſo inconſiderable as Aguire, 
when much injured, are good Admonitions to little Spi- 


rits in exalted Stations, to take Care how they treat brave 
Mea ia low Condition. 


— 


ws Saturday, March 21. 
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The GuarDian introduces his Friend, Mr. Charwell, 
to the Reader. —His Chatacter.— l te- Situation of 
his Eſtate, and Economy in the Improvemen o. . — 
A Letter from M.ſatheus, relating an inconſiſtent Con- 


verſation he heard among ſome Adyocates for Free- 
Thinking. 


In tantas brevi creverant opes, feu- maritimis ſeu terreſtri- 
bus fructibus, ſeu multitudini; increments, jeu ſanditate 
diſcipline. Ltv, 

They roſe in a ſhort Time to that Fitch of Wealth and Gran- 
deur, by Means of an extenfive C:mmerce both by Sea 


and Land, by an Increaſe of the People, and by the Ri- 
gour of their Laws and Diſcipline. | 


ANY of the SubjeQs of my Papers will conſiſt of 
ſuch Things as | have gathered from the Con- 
verlation, or learned from the Conduct of a Gentleman, 


ho 
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who has been very converſant in our Family, by Name 
Mr. Charwell. This Perſon was formerly a Mer- 
chant in this City, who by exact Economy, great Fru- 
lity, and very fortunate Adventures, was about twenty 
ears ſince, and the fortieth Year of his Age, arrived to 
the Eſtate which we uſually call a Plumb. This was a 
Sum ſo much beyond his firſt Ambition, that he then te- 
ſolved to retire from the Town, and the Buſineſs of it to- 
gether. Accordingly he laid out one half of his Money 
upon the Purchaſe of a Nobleman's Eſtate, not many 
tiles diſtant from the Country Seat of my Lady Lizard. 
From this Neighbourhood our firſt Acquaintance began, 
and has ever ſince continued with equal Application on 
both Sides, Mr. Charwell viſits very few Gentlemen in the 
Country ; his moſt frequent Airings in the Summer-time 
are viſits to my Lady Lizaid. And if ever his Affairs 
bring him up to Town during the Winter, as ſoon as 
theſe are diſpatched, he is ſure to dine at her Houſe, or 
to make one at her Tea-table, to take her Commands 
for the Country. es 
I ſhall harcly be able to give an Account how this 
Gentleman has employed the twenty Years fince he made 
the Purchaſe I have mentioned, without firſt deferibing 
the Conditions of the Eſtate. 
The Eſtate then conſiſted of a good large old Houſe, 


a Park of 2000 Acres, 8000 Acres more of Land divided 


into Farms. The Land not barren, but the Country 


very thin of People, and theſe the only Conſumers of the 


Wheat and Barley that grew upon the Premiſes. A River 
Tunning by the Houſe, which was in the Centre of the 
Eſtate, but the ſame not navigable, and the rendering it 
navigable had been oppoſed by the Generality of the 
whole Country. Ihe Roads exceſſive bad, and no Poſſi- 
bility of getting off the Tenants Corn, but at ſuch a Price 
of Carriage as would exceed the whole Value when it 
came to Market. Tbe Underwoods all deſtroyed to lay 
the Country open to my Lord's Pleaſures ; but there was 
indeed the lels Want of this Fewel, there being large 
Coa!-pits in the Eſtate, within two Miles of the Houle, 
and luch a Plenty of Coals as was ſufficient for whole 
Counties. But then the Want of Water-Carriage made 


theſe 


+ 
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theſe alſo a mere Drug, and almoſt every Man's for fetch- 


Neg. 


ing. Many Timber Trees were till ſtanding only for 
want of Chapmen, very little being uſed for Building in 
a Country ſo thin of People, and thole at a greater Di- 
ſtance being in no Likelihood of buying Pennyworths, if 
they muſt be at the Charge of Land-Carriage. Yet every 
Tree was valued at a much greater Price than would be 
given forit in the Place; fo was every Acre of Land in 
the Park ; and as for the Tenants they were all racked to 
Extremity, and almoſt every one of them Beggars. All 
thele Things Mr. Charwell knew very well, yet was not 
diſcouraged from going on with his Purchate. 

But in the firſt Place, he reſolved that a Hundred in 
Family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done his Predeceſ- 
ſor. Therefore pretending to diſlike the Situation of the 
old Houſe, he made Choice of another at a Mile Diſtance 
higber up the River, at a Corner of the Paik, where, at 
the Expence of 4 or 5000/7. and all the Ornaments of 
the old Houſe, he built a new one, with all convenient 
Offices more ſuitable to his Revenues, yet not much 
larger than my Lord's Dog-Kennel, and a great deal lefs 
than his Lordſhip's Stables. 

The next Thing was to reduce his Park. He took 
down a great many Pales, and with theſe incloſed only 
200 Acres of it near adjoining to his new Houſe. The 
reit he converted to breedicg Cattle, which yielded great- 
er Profit, 

The Tenants began now to be very much diſſatisfied 
with the Loſs of my Lord's Family, which had been a 
conftant Market for great Quantities of their Corn ; and 
with the diſparking ſo much Land, by which Proviſions 
were likely to be increaſed in ſq d.ſpeopled a Country. 
They were afraid they muſt be obliged themſelves to 

boo . the whole Product of their Farms, and that they 
ſhould be foon undone by the Economy and Frugality of 
this Gentleman. | 

Mr. Charawell was ſenſible their Fears were but too juſt, 
and that it neither their Goods could be carried off to di- 
ſtant Markets, nor the Markets brought home to their 
Goods, his Tenants muſt run away from their Farms. 
He had no Hopes of making the River navigable, which 


was 


— 
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was a Point that could not be obtained by all the Intereſt 
of his Predeceſſot, and was therefore not likely to be 
yielded upto a Man who was not yet known in the 
Country. All that was left for him was to bring the 
Market home to his Tenants, which was the very Thing 
he intended before he ventured upon his Purchaſe. He 
had even then 2 in his Thoughts.the Plan of a 
reat Town juſt below the old Houſe ; he therefore pre- 
— y ſet himſelf about the Execution of his Project. | 
The Thing has ſucceeded to his Wiſh. In the Space 
of twenty Years he is ſo fortunate as to ſee 1000. new 
Houſes upon his Eſtate, and at leaſt 5000 new People, 
Men, Women and Children, Inhabitants of thoſe Houſes, | 
who are comfortably ſubſiſted by their own Labour, 
without Charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the great Pros» | 
fit of his Tenants. 
It cannot be imagined that ſuch a Body of People can | 
be ſubſiſled at leſs than 5 I. per Head, or 25000. per Ann. 
the greatelt Part of which Sum is annually expended for 
Proviſions among the Farmers of the next adjacent Lands. 
And as the Lenants of Mr, Charwell are neareſt. of all 


* 


others to the Market, they have the beſt Pi ices for theic © 
Goods by all that is ſaved in the Carriage. | 
But ſome Proviſions are of that Nature, that they will 
not bear a much longer Carriage than from the extreme 
Parts of his Lands; and I think I have been told, that 
for the ſingle Article of Milk, at a Pint every Day for 
every Houle, his Tenants take from this Town not : 
much leſs than 500 , per Ann. ; 
The Soil of all Kinds, which is made every Year by | 
the Conſumption of ſo great a Town, 1 have heard has 
been valued at 200. per Ann. If this be true, the Eſtate | 
of Mr. Charawell is ſv much improved in this very Arti- 
cle, ſince all this is carried out upon his Lands by the 
Back-Carriage of thoſe very Carts which are loaden by 
his Tenants with Proviſions and other Neceſſaries tor the 
People. | | 
A hundred thouſand Buſhels of Coals are neceſſary to 
ſupply ſo great a Multitude with yearly Fewel. And as 
thele are taken out of the Coal-pits ot Mr..Charwell, he 
receives a Penny for every Buſhel ; ſo that this very * 
diele 
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ticle is an Addition of 400 J. per Ann. to his Revenues. 
And as the Town and People are every Year increaſing, 
the Revenues in the above-mentioned, and many other 
Articles, are increaſing in proportion, 

There is now no longer any want of the Family of 
the Predeceſſor. The Conſumption of 5000 People is 
greater than can be made by any fifty of the greateſt Fa- 
milies in Creat- Britain. The Tenants ſtand in no need 
of ditant Markets, to take off the Product of their Farms. 
The People ſo near their own Doors are already more 
than they are able to ſupply ; and what is wanting at 
home for this Purpoſe is ſuppiied from Places at a greater 
Diſtance, at whatſoever Price of Carriage. 

All the Farmers every where near the River are now, 
in their Turn, for an Act of Parliament to make it navi- 
gable, that they may have an ealy Carriage for their 
Corn to ſo good a Market. The Tenants of Mr. Char- 
well, that they may have the whole Market to themſelves, 
are almoſt the only Perſons againſt it. But they will not 
be long able to oppoſe it : Their Leaſes are near expir- 
ing; and as they are grown vety rich, there are many | 
other Perſons ready to take their Faris at more thag 
double their preſent Rents, even tho” the River ſhould be 
made navigable, and diſtant People let in to ſell their 
Proviſions together with theſe Farmers 

As for Mr. Charwe!] himſelf, he is in no manner of 
Pain left his Lands ſhould fall in their Value by the cheap 
Carriage of Proviſions from diſtant Places to his Town, 
He knows very well that Cheapneſs of Proviſions was one 
great Means of bringing together ſo great Numbers, and 
that they muſt be held together by the ſame Means. He 
ſeems to have nothing more in his Thoughts than to in- 
creaſe his Town to ſuch an Extent, that all the Country 
for ten Miles round about ſhall be little enough to ſupply 
it. He conſiders that at how great a Diſtance ſoever 


Proviſions ſhall be brought thither, they muſt end at laſt 
in ſo much Soil for his Eſtate, and that the Farmers of 
other Lands will, by this Means, contribute to the Im- 

provement of his own. 
But by what Encouragement and Rewards, by what 
Arts and Policies, and what Sort of People be has invited 
to 
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to live upon his Eſtate, and how he has enabled them to 
ſuhſiſt by their own Labour, to the great Improvement 
of his Lands, will be the Subjects of ſome of wy future 
Precautions, 


To the GUARDIAN. 


R. March 16. 
4 Y your Paperof Saturday laſt, you give the Town 
, Hopes that you will dedicate that Day to Religi- 


* on. You could not begin it better than by warning 
your Pupils of the Poiſon vented under' a Pretence to 
Free-thinking. If you can ſpare Room in your next 
Saturday's Paper for a few Lines on the ſame Subject, 
theſe are at your Diſpoſal. 

« I happened to be preſent at a public Converſation of 
ſome of the Defenders of this Diſcourſe of Free-think- 
ing, and others that differed from them ; where I had 


perſuade us to Freedom of Thought, and in the next 
offer to demonſtrate that we had no Freedom in any 
2 One would think Men ſhould bluſh to find 


any the Di/courſe ridicules. This Principle of free Fa- 
tality or n:ceſſary Liberty is a worthy Fundamental of 


and Clearneſs ſo nearly related to Tranſubftantiation, 
fit the World ſhould know how far Reaſon abandons 
Men that would employ it againſt Religion, which In- 
tention, I bope, juſtifies this Trouble trom, 

8 I R, 


Your hearty Vell auiſber, 
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MisaTHEvVS, 


Monday, 


the Diverſion of heating the ſame Men in one Breath 


themſelves intangled in a greater Contradiction than 


the new Sect ; and indeed this Opinion is an Evidence 


that the ſame Genius ſeems requiſite for either. It is 


| 
| 
5 


2 
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Conſiderations on Dreſs.—Judgments formed of Men 
from their Habits.—An humorous Letter from Simon 
Sleek, a Student at Oxford, relative to Faſhions in 
Dreſs. 


Venit ad me ſepe clamitans 

Veſtitu nimiim indulges, nimitm ineptus es, 

Nimium ipſe eft durus preter equumgque & bonum. 
Ter. Adelph. Act. 1. SC. 1. 


He is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my Ears, 
that I da wrong to indulge him ſo much in the Arti- 
cle of Dreſs ; but the Fault lies in bis own exceſſrve and 
unreaſonable Severity. 


HEN I am in deep Meditation in order to give 
my Wards proper Precautions, I have a princi- 
pal Regard to the Prevalence of Things which People of 


- Merit neglect, and from which thoſe of no Metit raiſe 


to themſelves an Eſteem ; of this Nature is the Buſineſs 
of Dreſs. It is weak in a Man of Thought and Re- 
flection to be either depreſſed or exalted from the Per- 
ſections or Diſadvantages of his Perſon, However there 
is a reſpective Conduct to be obſerved in the Habit, ac- 
cording o the eminent Diſtinction of the Body, either 
way. A gay Youth, in the Poſſeſſion of an ample For- 
tune, could not tecommend his Underſtanding te thoſe 
who are not of his Acquaintance more ſuddenly, than by 
Sobriety in his Habit: As this is winning at firſt Sight, 
ſo a Perſon gorgeouſly fine, which, in itſelf, ſhould avoid 
the Attraction of the Beho'ders Eyes, gives as immediate 
Offence. 

I make it my Buſineſs when my Lady Lizard's young- 
eſt Daughter, Miſs Molly, is making Cloaths, to conſider 
her !rom Head to ot, and cannot be eaſy when there 
1s any Doubt lies upon me concerning the Colour of a 
Kaot, or any other Part of her Head-dreſs ; which by its 

| Darkneſs 
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Darkneſs or | ivelineſs might too much allay or brighten 
her Comple ion. There is ſomething looſe in looking as 
well as you poſſibly can; but it is allo a Vice not to take 
Care how you lo k. 

The Indifcretion of believing that great Qualities 
make up for the Want of Things leſs conſiderable, is pu- 
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niſhed too ſeverely in thoſe who are guilty of it. Every 
Day's Experience ſhews us, among Variety of People with | 
whom we are not acquainted, that we take Impreſſions 
too favourable and too diladvantageous of Men at the firſt 
Sight from their H hit. I take this to be a Point of great 

Conſideration, and I ſhall conſider it in my future Pre- 
cautions as ſuch. As to the Female World, I ſhall give 
them my Opinion at large by way of Comment upon a 


new Suit of the Spar#ler's, which is to come home next | 
Week. I deſign it a Model for the Ladies; ſhe and [ 
| 
| 


| 


3 
=” 


have had three private Meetings about it. As to the Men, 
Iam very glad to hear, being myſelf a Fellow of Lin- 
coln-College, that there is at laſt in one of our Univerſi- 

ties riſen a happy Genius for little Things. It is extreme- 


ly to be lamented, that hitherto we come from the Col- 


lege as unable to put on our own Cloaths as we do from 
Nurſe. We owe many Mis fortunes, and an unhappy Back- 
wardneſs in urging our Way in the World, to the Neglect | 
of theſe leſſer Matters. For this Reaſon I ſhall authorize | 
and ſupport the Gentleman who writes me the following 
Letter; and though out of Diffidence of the Reception 
his Propoſal ſhould meet with from me, he has gives 
himſelt too ludicrous a Figure; | doubt not but from his 
Notices to make Men who cannot arrive at Learning in 
that Place, come from thence without appearing igno- 
rant; and ſuch as can, to be truly knowing without ap- 
pearing Bookiſh, | 


To the GUARDIAN. 


STIR. Oxford, March 18, 1712-13. 

I Foreſee that you will have many Correſpondents id 

6 this Place; but as I have ofteg,oblerved with Grief, 

of Heart, that Scholars are wretcſfedly ignorant in the 
Science ] profeſs, I flatter myſelf that my Letter will 
« gain 
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gain a Place in your Papers. I have made it my Study, 
Sir, in theſe Seats of Learning, to look into the Na- 
ture of Dreſs, and am what they call an Academical 
Beau. | have often lamented that I am obliged to wear 
a grave Habit, fince by that Means I have not an Op» 
portunity to introduce Faſhions amongſt our you 
Gentlemen; and ſo am forced, contrary to my own In- 
clinations and the ExpeRation of all who know me, to 
appear in Print. I have indeed met with ſome Succeſs 
in the Projects I have communicated: to ſome Sparks 
with whom I am intimate; and F cannot without a 
ſecret Triumph confeſs, that the Sleeves turned up 
with green Velvet, which now flouriſh throughout the 
Univerſity, ſprung originally from my lavention. 

* As it is neceſſary to have the Head clear, as well as 
the Complexion, to be perfect in this Part of Learning, 
I rarely mingle with the Men, (for I abhor Wine) but 
frequent the Tea-Tables of the Ladies. I know every 
Part of their Dreſs, and can name all their Things by 
their Names. I am conſulted about every Ornament 
they buy ; and, I ſpeak it without Vanity, have a very 
pretty Fancy to Knots and the like. Sometimes I take 


a Needle, and ſpot a Piece of Muſlin for pretty Patty 


Croſ:-flitch, who is my preſent Favourite, which, the 
ſays, I do neatly enough; or read one of your Papers, 
and explain the Motto, which they all like mightily. 
But then | am a fort of petty Tyrant amongſt them, 
for I on I have my Humours. If any Thing be 
amiſs, they are ſure Mr. S/eek will find fault; if any 
Hoity-toity Things wake a Fuls, they are ſure to be 
taken to Pieces the next Viſit. I am the Dread of 
poor Celia, wheſe wrapping Gown is not right India ; 
and am avoided by Thaleftris in her Second-hand 
Manteau, which ſeveral Maſters of Arts think ver 
fine, whereas I perceived it had been ſcour'd, wit 
half an Eye. 
* Thus have I endeavoured to impreve my Under- 
ſtanding, and am defirous to communicate my inno- 
cent Diſcoveries to thoſe, who, like me, may diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves more to Advantage by their Bodies 
than their Minds. I do not think the Pains 1 have 
a 6 taken, 


mae U ö ME, 


— 
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taken, in theſe my Studies, thrown away ; ſince b 

theſe Means, though l am not very valuable, I am 
however n »t dilagreeable. Would G ntlemen but re- 
flect upon what | ſay, they would take care to make 
the beit of themſelves; for I think it intolerable that 
a Blockherd ſhould be a Sloven.. Though every Man 
cannot fill his Head with Learnin?, "tis in any one's 
Power to wear a pretty Periwig ; let hun who cannot ſay 
a witty Thing, keep his Teerh white at leaſt; he who 
hath no Knack at writing Se nets, may however have 


a ſoft Hind ; and he- may arch his Eye-brows, who. 


hath not ſtrength of Genius for the Mathematics. 

After the Concluſion: of the Peace we {hill un- 
doubtedly have new Faſhions trom France; and | have 
ſoine Reaion to think that ſome Particulatities in the 
Garb ot their Ales may be tranſplanted hither to Ad- 
vantage What J nnd becoming in their Dreſs I hope 
I may, without the hnputation of being Popitihly in- 
clined, adopt into our Habits; but would willingly 
have the Authority of the Guardian to countenance 
me in this harmleſs Deſign. I would not hereby at- 
ſume to mytelf a Juriſdiction over any of our Youth, 
but ſuch as are incapable of Improvement any other 
Way. As for the aukward Creatures that mind their 


Studies, I look upon them as irreclaimable. But over | 


the afore-mentioned Order of Men, I defire a Com- 


miſſion from you to exerciſe full Authority. Hereby | 


1 ſhail be enabled from Time to Time to introduce 


ſeveral pretty Oddneſſes in the taking and tucking up 


of Gowns, to regulate the Dimenſions of Wigs, to 
vary the Tufts upon Caps, and to enlarge or narrow 


the Hems of Bands, as I ſhall think moſt for the pub- 


lic Good. 

* have prepared a Treatiſe againſt the Cravat and 
Bardath, which I am told is not ill done; and have 
thrown together ſome haſty Obſervations upon Stock- 
ings, which my Friends afſure me I need not be 
aſhamed of. But I ſhall not offer them to the Public, 
till they are approved of at our Female-Club ; which 


Jam the more willing to do, becaule I am ſwie of 


their Praiſe ; for they own I underſtand theſe Things 
bettet 
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© better than they do. I thall herein be very proud of 
* your Encouragement; for next to keeping the Univer- 


* ſity clean, my greateſt Ambition is to be thought, 
S IR, 
Your moſt obedient, 
bumble Ser want, 
Stuod SLEEK. 
„ Tueſday, March 24. 
| 8 


On FlArTERT.—A Letter from Gx Ar ho, in which 
this Vice is humorouſly handled. 


w—— Huc propius me, 
Dum doceo Inſanire omnes, wos or dine adite. 
Hom. Sat. 3. I. 4. v. 50: 


Attend my Lefture, whilſt I plainly ſbow, 
That all Mankind are mad from bigh to low, 
[By Mr. Por x.] 


HERE is an oblique Way of Reproof, which takes 
off from the Sharpneſs of it; and an Addreſs in 
Flattery, which makes it agreeable though never fo 
groſs : But of all Flatterers, the moſt ſkilful is he who 
can do what you like, without ſaying any thing which 
argues you to do it for his Sake; the moſt winning Cir- 
cumſtance in the World being the Conformity of Man- 
ners. I ſpeak of this as a Practice neceſſary in gaining 
People of Senſe, who are not yet given up to Seli con- 
ceit ; thoſe who are far gone in Admiration of them- 
ſelves need not be treated with ſo much Delicacy. The 
followirg Letter puts this Matter in a pleaſant and un- 
common Light : The Author of it attacks this Vice with 
an Air of Compliance, and alarms us againft it by ex- 
hot ting us to it. 
To 
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To the GUanDIAN. 
SIR, 


S you profeſs to encourage all thoſe who any way 
A contribute to the public Good, I flatter mytelf 
I may claim your Countenance and Protection. | am 
by Profeſſion a Mad Doctor, but of a peculiar Kind, 
not of thoſe whoſe Aim it is to remove Phrenzies, but 
one who makes it my Buſineſs to confer an agreeable 
Madneſs on my Fellow-Creatures, for their mutual 
Delight and Benefit. Since it is agreed by the Philoſo- 
hers, that Happineſs and Miſery conſiſt chiefly in the 
32323 nothing is more neceſſary to Mankind in 
general than this pleaſing Delirium, which renders 
every one ſatisfied with himſelf, and perſuades him 
that all others are equally ſo. | 
have for ſeveral 


No 11. 


made this Science my particular Study, which I may 
venture to ſay I have improved in almoſt all he Courti 
of Europe; and have reduced it into ſo ſale and eaſy a 
Method, as to ptactiſe it on both Sexes, of what Dil. 
poſition, Age or Quality ſoever, with Succeſs. What 
enables me to perform this great Work, is the Uſe ot 
my Obſequium Catbclicon, or the Grand Elixir, to ſup- 
port the Spirits of human Nature. This Remedy is ot 
the moſt grateful Flavour in the World, and agree: 
with all Taſtes whatever. Tis delicate to the Senſes, 
delightful in the Operation, may be taken at all Hours 
without Confinemeot, and is as properly given ata 
Pall or Play-houſe as in a private Chamber. It refiores 
and vivities the moſt dejected Minds, correfts and ex- 


ears, both at Home and Abroad, 


* 


tracts all that is painful in the Knowledge of a Man's 
ſelf One Dofe of it will inſtantly diſperſe itſelf thro 
the whole Animal Syſtem, diſſipate the firſt Motion 
of Diflrutt ſo as never to return, and ſo exhilarate the 
Brain, and rarify the Gloom of Reflection, as to give 


the Patients a new Flow of Spirits, a Vivacity of Beh 
viour, and a 
pacities, 


pleaſirg Dependence upon their own C. 


« Let 
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Let a Perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe him not 
to deſpair; even tho' he has been troubled many Years 
© with reſtleſs Refettions, which by long Neglect have 
© hardened into ſettled Conſideration. "Thoſe that have 
deen ſtung with Satyr may here find a certain Antidote, 
« which intallibly ditperſes all the Remains of Poilon 
* that has been left in the Underſtanding by bad Cures. 
* It fortifies the Heart againſt the Rancour of Pam- 
* phlets, the Inveteracy of Epigrams, and the Mortifica- 
tion of Lampoons ; as has been often experienced by 
* ſeveral Perſons of both Sexes, during the Seafons of 
* Tunbridge and the Bath. 

I could, as farther Inſtances of my Succeſs, produce 
Certificates and Teflin« niels from the Favourites and 
* Ghoſtly Fathers of the moſt eminent Princes of Europe ; 
Akut ſhall content myſelf with the Mention of a few 


| + Cures, which I have performed by this my Grand Uni- 


« verſal Reflirative, during the Practice of one Month 
* only fince I came to this City. 


Cures in the Month of February, 1713. 
* GEORGE SPONDEE, Eſq; Poet, and Inmate 
* of the Pariſh of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, fell into vio- 
* lent Fits of the Spleen upon a thin Thiid Night. He 
bad been frighted into a Vertigo by the Sound of Cat- 
« calls on the felt Day ; and the frequent Hiſlings on 
the ſecond made him unable to endure the bare Pro- 
* nunciation of the Letter S. I ſearched into the Cauſes 
* of his Diſtemper ; and by the Preſcription of a Doſe 
+ of my Obſequium, prepared Secundum Artem, recovered 
bim to his natural State of Madneſs. I caſt in at pro- 
per Intervals the Words, I/ Taſte of the Town, Envy 
„% Critics, bad Perfurmance of the Actors, and the like. 
He is ſo perfectly cured that he has promiſed to bring 
'© arotl.er Play upon the Stage next Winter, 

* A Lady of profeſſed Virtue, of the Patiiſh of St. 
* Tames's Weſtminſter, who hath deſired her Name may 
* be concealed, having taken Offence at a Phraſe of 

double meaning in Converſation, undiſcovered by an 
* other in the Company, ſuddenly fell into a cold Fit of 
* Modeſty, Upon a tight Application of Praiſe & ber 
| * Virtue, 
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Virtue, I threw the Lady into an agreeable walking} , 0; 
Dream, ſettled the Fermentation of her Blood into a} , pe 
warm Charity, ſo as to make her look with Patience} , *© 
on the very Gentleman that offended. a ry 
* HILARIA, of the Pariſh of St. Giles's in the} . 
Fields, a Coquet of long Practice, was, by the Repri-} , 
mand of an old Maiden, reduced to look grave in Com- 7 
pany, and deny herſelf the Play of the Fan. In ſhort, þ 
ſhe was brought to ſuch melancholy Circumſtances,} , 
that ſhe would ſometimes unawares fall into Devotion? , T 
at Church. I adviſed her to take a few innocent Frie- 
doms with occafional Kiſſes, preſcribed her the Exerciſe} , _ 
of the Eyes, and immediately raiſed her to her former} , * 
State of Life She on a ſudden recovered her Dimples, f 
furled her Fan, threw round her Glances, and for theſe 
two Sundays laſt paſt has not once been ſeen in an at- 
tentive Poſture. This the Chuich-Wardens are ready 
to atteſt upon Oath. | 
* ANDREW TERRO R, of the Middle-Tem- 
ple, Mohock, was almoit induced by an aged Bencher of 
the ſame Houte to leave off bright Converſation, and 
re over Coke upon Litt/eton. He was ſo ill that his 
Hat began to flap, and he was ſeen one Day in the laſt 
Term at Weftminſfler-Hall. This Patient had quite loſt 
his Spirit ot Contradiction; I, by the Diſtillation of a 
few of my vivitying D:ops in his Ear, drew him from c 
his Lethargy, and refiored him to his uſual vivacious? R 
Miſunderſtanding. He is at preſent very eaſy in his « 1, 
Condition. KEE 
I will not dwell upon the Recital of the innumerable. « M 
Cures I have performed within twenty Days laſt paſt; « g, 
but rather proceed to exhort all Perſons, of whatever! « ſe 
Age, Complexion or Quality, to take as ſoon as pol. g 
fible of this my intellectual Oil; which applied at the 
Ear ſeizes all the Senſes with a moſt agreeable Fran- 
port, and diſcovers its Effects, not only to the Satiſ- 
faction of the Patient, but all who converſe with, at- | 
tend upon, or any way relate to him or her that re- 
ceives the kindly Infection. It is often adminiſtred by 
Chamber-maids, Valets, or any the moſt ignorant Do- 
meſtic; it being one peculiar Excellence of this ol 
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Oil, that 'tis moſt prevalent, the more unſkilful the 


«* Perſon is or appears who applies it. 
« neceſſary for Ladies to take a Doſe of it juſt before 
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It is abſolutely 


they take Coach to go a Viſiting. | 

* But I offend the Public, as Horace ſaid, when I tre(- 
* paſs on any of your Time. Give me leave then, Mr. 
« Tronfide, to make you a Preſent of a Drachin or two 
« of my Oil; though I have Cauſe to fear my Preſcrip- 
tions will not have the Effect upon you I could wiſh : 
« Therefore I do not endeavour to bribe you in my Fa- 
« your by the Preſent of my Oil, but wholly depend on 
« your public Spirit and Genetoſity; which, 1 hope, 
vill recommend to the World the uſeful Endeayours 
of, 


SIX, 
Your moſt obedient, moſt faithful, moſt devoted, 
moſt humble Servant and Admirer, 
GNATHO. 


< *.* Beware of Counterfeits, for ſuch ate abroad. 


© N. B. | teach the Arcana of my Art at reaſonable 
© Rates to Gentlemen of the Univerſities, who deſire to 
© be qualified for writing Dedications; and to young Lo- 
© vers and Fortune-hunters, to be paid at the Day of 
Marriage. I inſtruct Perſons of bright Capacities to 
. 2 others, and thoſe of the meanelt to flatter them- 
* ſelves. 


© ] was the firſt Inventor of Pocket Looking- 
* Glaſſes, | 


Var. 1. N. edneſdayy 
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On Poetry and Criticiſm : Shewing how few are equal 
to thoſe Undertakings ; and how liable the greateſt 
Pcets are to be cenſured by idle Pretenders to Know- 
ledge, who often confider great Beauties, as great 
Detects. 


Lel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt : 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoril us 


Hor. Ep. 1. |. 2. v. 84. 


Imitated. 
You'd think no Foals diſgrac'd the former Reign, 
Did not ſome grave Examples yet remain, 
Ii ho ſcorn a Lad ſbou d match his Father's Hill, 
And having once been wrong, will be ſo ſtill. Pore, 


HEN a Poem makes its firſt Appearance in the 
World, I have always obſerved, that it gives 
Employment to a greater Number of Critics, than any 
other kind of Writing. Whether it be that moſt Men, 
at ſome Time of their Lives, have try'd their Talent 
that Way, and thereby think they have a!Right to judge ; 


or whether they imagine, that their making ſhrewd Ob- 


ſervations upon the polite Arts, gives them a pretty Fi- 
gure; or whether there may not be ſome Jealouſy and 
Caution in beſtowing Applauſe upon thote who write 
chiefly for Fame. Whatever the Reaſons be, we find 


few diſcouraged by the Delicacy and Danger of ſuch 


an Undertaking. | 
I think it certain that moſt Men are naturally not only 
capable of being pleaſed with that which raiſes agreeable 
Pictures in the Fancy, but willing alſo to own it. But 
then there are many, who, by falſe Applications of ſome 
Rules ill underſtood, or out of Deference to Men whole 
Opinions they value, have formed to themſelves certain 
Schemes and Syſtems of Satisfaction, and will not be 
pleaſed out of their own Way. Theſe are not Critics 
them- 
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themſelves, but Readers of Critics, who, withont tie 
Labour of peruſing Authors, are able to give their Cha- 
raters in general; and know juſt as much of the ſeveral 
Species of Poetry, as thoſe who read Books of Geogra- 
phy do of the Genius of this or that People or Nation. 
Theſe Gentlemen deliver their Opinions ſententiouſly, 
and in general Terms ; to which it being impoſſible rea- 
dily to frame compleat Anſwers, they have often the 
Satisfaction of leaving the Board in Triumph As young 
Perſons, and particularly the Ladies, are liable to be 
led aſide by theſe Tyrants in Wit, I ſhall examine two 
or three of the many Stratagems they uſe, and ſubjoin 
ſuch Precautions as may hinder candid Readers from 
being deceived thereby. 

The firſt | ſhall take notice of is an Objection com- 
monly offered, wiz. That ſuch a Poem hath indeed ſome 
geod Lines in it, but it is not a regular Piece. This, for the 
moſt part, is urged by thoſe whoſe Knowledge is drawn 
from ſome famous French Critics, who have written upon 
the Epic Poem, the Drama, and the great Kinds of 
Poetry, which cannot ſubſiſt without great Regularity; 
but ought by no Means to be required in Odes, Epiſtles, 
Panegyrics, and the like, which naturally admit of 
greater Liberties. The Enthuſiaſm in Odes, and the 
Freedom of Epiſtles, is rarely diſputed; but I have 
often heard the Poems upon public Occaſions written in 
Heroic Verſe, which | chooſe to call Panegyrics, ſeverely 
cenſured upon this Account ; the Reaſon whereof I can- 
not gueſs, unleſs it be, that becauſe they are written in 
the tame kind of Numbers and Spirit as an Epic Poem, 
they ought therefore to have the ſame Regularity. Now 
an Epic Poem, conſiſting chiefly in Narration, it is ne- 
ceflary that the Incidents ſhould be related in the ſame 
Order that they are ſuppoſed to have been tranſated. 
But in Works of the above-mentioned Kind, there is no 


more Reaſon that ſuch Order ſhould be obſerved, than 


that an Oration ſhould be as methodical as an Hiſtory, 
I think it ſufficient that the great Hints, ſuggeſted from 
the Subject, be ſo diſpoſed, that the firſt may naturally 
prepare the Reader for what follows, and ſo on: And 
that their Places cannot be changed without Diſadvan- 
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tage to the whole. I will add further, that ſometimes 
gentle Deviations, ſometimes bold and even abrupt Di- 
greiiions, where the Dignity of the Subject ſeems to 
give the Impulſe, are Proofs of a noble Genius; as 
winding about and returning artfully to the main De- 
ſign, are Marks of Addreis and Dexterity. 


Another Artifice made uſe of by Pretenders to Criti- 
cilm, is an Iaſinuation, That ail that is gred is bernowed * 
rem the Ancients. Ibis is very common in the Mouths 
of Pedants, and perhaps in their Hearts too; but is of- 


ten urged by Men of no great Learning, for Reaſons very 


obvious. Now Nature being ſtill the ſame, it is imt oſ- 
ſible for any modern Writer to paint her otherwiſe than 


the Ancients have done. If, for Example, I was to 
deſcribe the General's Horſe at the Battle of Blenheim, © 
as my Fancy repreſented ſuch a noble Beaſt, and that 
Deſcription ſhould reſemble what Yirg:i! hath drawn for 
the Horſe of his Hero, it would be almoſt as ill natured 


to urge that I had ſlolen my Deſcription from il. as 
to reproach the Duke of Marlborough for fighting only 
like Zneas. All that the moſt exquiſite Judgment can 
perform is, out of that great Variety of-Circumſtances, 


wherein natural Objects may be.conſidered, to ſelect 
the moſt beautiful; and to place Images in ſuch Views 
and Lights, as will affect the Fancy after the moſt de- 


lightful Manner. But over and above a juſt Painting of 
Nature, a learned Reader will find a new Beauty ſuper- 
added in a happy Imitation of ſome famous Ancient, 
as it revives in his Mind the Pleaſure he took in his firſt 
reading ſuch an Author. Such Copyings as theſe give 


that kind of double Delight which we perceive when we 
look upon the Children of a beautiful Couple; where 


the Eye is not more charm'd with the Symmetry of the 


Parts, than the Mind by obſerving the Reſemblance 


tranſmitted from Parents to their Offspring, and the 
mingled Features of the Father and Mother. The 
Phraſes of Holy Writ, and Alluſions to ſeveral Paſſages 
in the inſpired Writings (tho' not produced as Proofs of 
Doctrine) add Majeſty and Authority to the nobleſt Diſ- 


courſes of the Pulpit : In like Manner an Imitation of | 
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the Air of Ilamer and Virgil taiſes the Dignity of mo- 
dern loetry, and makes it appear ſtately and venetable. 

Ihe lait Obſervation I mall make at preſent is upon 
the Diigult taken by thote Critics, who put on their 


Cloaths prettily, add diſlike every Thing that is not 


written wwirh Exje, | hereby therefore give the genteel 
Part of the learned World to underſtand, that every 
Thought which is agreeable io Nature, aud expreit in 
Language ſuitable to it, is written with Faſe. There 
are tome Things which muſt be written with Strength, 
Wich neverthe lem are ealy. Ihe Statue of the Ga- 
a. aer. tho? repreſents in ſuch a Pollure as ſtrains every 
Muſcle, is as cal) as that of Venus; becaute the one ex- 
prefies Strength and Fury as naturally as the other doth 
Beauty and Softneis. The Pailions are ſometimes to be 
rouzed, as well as the Fancy to be entertained ; and 
the Soul to be exalted and enlarged, as well as ſoothed. 
This often requires a raiſed and figurative Stile; which 
Readers of low Apprehenſions, or ſoft and languid Dit- 
poſitions (having heard of the Words Fufian and Ban- 
bat are apt to teject as ſtiff and affected Language. 
But Nature and Reuſon appoint different Garbs for dif- 
rent Things; and fince I write this to tie Men of 
Dreſs, I will aſs them if a Soldier, who is to mount a 
Breach, ſhould be adorned like a Beau, who is ſpruced 
up for a Ball? 


No 13, Thur/day, March 26. 


1 ——— 


The Characters, Genius's and Diſpoſitions of the 
younger Sons of the Family of the L:zards. 


Pudore & Liberalitate Liberos 
Retinere, ſatius effe credo, quam metu. 


Tex. Adelph. Act. 1. Scen. 1. 


J.eſteem it better to Jeep Children in awve by a Senſe of Shame, 
and a Conaejcen/ion lo their [nclinations, than by Fear. 


HE Reader has had ſome Account of the whole 
Family of the Lizards, except the young: Sons. 
Theſe are the Branches which ordinarily ſpread. them- 
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ſelves, when they happen to be hopeful, into other 
Houſes, and new Generations, as honourable, nume- 
rous, and wealthv, as thoſe from whence they are de- 
rived. For this Reaſon it is, that a very peculiar Re- 
gard is to be had to their Education. 

Young Mien, when they are good for any Thing, 


and left to their own Inclinations, delight either in thoſe 
Accompliſhments we call their Exercue, in the Sports 
of the Field, or in Letters. Mr. Thomas, the ſecond 


Son, does not follow any of theſe with too deep an At- 


zention, but took to each of them enough never to ap- 


pear Ungraceful or Ignorant. This general Inclinati- 


cn makes him the more agreeable, and ſaves him from 
the Iinputation of Pedantry. His Carriage is ſo eaſy, | 
that he is acceptable to all with whom he converſes ; 


he generally falls in with the Inclination of his Com- 
pany, is never aſſuming, or prefers himſelf to others, 
Thus he always gains Favour without Envy, and has 
every Man's good Wiſhes. It is remarkable, that from 
his Birth to this Day, though he is now Four and Twen- 
ty, 1 do not remember that he has ever had a Debate 
with any of his Play-fellows or Friends. 

His 'Thoughts, and preſent Applications, are to get 
into a Court-life ; for which, indeed, I cannot but think 
him peculiarly formed. For he has joined tothis Com- 
placency of Manners a great natural Sagacity, and can 
very well diſtinguiſh between Things and Appearances, 
That Way of Life, wherein all Men are Rivals, demands 
great Circumſpection to avoid Controverſies ariſing from 
different lntereſts; but he who is by Nature of a flexible 
Temper has his Work half done. I have been particu- 
larly pleaſed with his Behaviour towards Women ; he 
has the Skill, in theis. Converſation, to converſe with 
them as a Man would with thofe from whom he might 
have Expetatians, but without making Requeſts. [ 
don't know that Jever heard him make what they call 
a Compliment, or be particular in his Addreſs to any 
Lady ; and yet 1 never heard any Woman ſpeak of him 
but with a peculiar Regard. I believe he has been 
often beloved, but know not that he was ever yet a Lo- 
ver. The great Secret among them is to be amiable 

without 
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without Deſign. He has a voluble Speech, a vacant 
Countenace, and eaſy Action, which repreſents the Fact 
which he is relating with greater Delight than it would 
have been to have been prelent at the I ranſaRtion he te- 
counts. For you ſee it only your own Way by the bare 
Nariation, but have the additional Pleature of his Senſe 
of it by his Manner of repretenting it. There ate mixed 
in his Talk to many pleaſant Itonies, that Things which 
delerve the ſereteſt Language are made ridiculous inſtead 
of odious, and you fee every Thing in the moit good na- 
tured Aſpect it can bear. It is wonderfully entertaining 
to me to hear him fo exquiſitely pleaſant, and never ſay 
an il|-ratured Thing. He is with all his Acquaiatance 
the Perſon generally choſen to reconcile any Ditfterence, 
and it it be capable of Accommodation Tom Lizard is an 
unexceptionable Referee. It has happened to him more 
than. once, that he has been employed, by each Oppoſite 
in a private Manner, to feel the Pulſe of the Adverſary ; 
and when each has propoſed the Deciſion of the Matter by 
any whom the other ſhould name, he has taken hold of 
the Occaſion, and put on the Authority aſſigned by them 
both, ſo ſeaſonably, that they have began a new Correſ- 
pondence with each orher, fortified by his Friendſhip, to 
whom they both owe the Value they have for one ano- 
ther, and conſequently confer a greater Meaſure of their 
good Will upon the Interpoſer. I muſt repeat, that above 
all, my young Man is excellent at raiſing the Subject on 
which he ſpeaks, and cafting a Light upon it more agree- 
able to his Company, than they thought the Subject was 
capable of. He avoids all Emotion and Violence, and 
never is warm but on an affectionate Occaſion, Gentle- 
neſs is what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes him trom other Men, 
and it runs through all his Words and Actions. 

Mr. 1/{l/;am, the next Brother, is not of this ſmooth 
Make, nor ſo ready to accommodate himſelf to the Hu- 
mours and Inclinations of other Men, but to weigh what 
paſſes with ſome Severity. He is ever ſearching into 
the firtt Springs and Cauſes of any Action or Citcum- 


ſtance, infomuch, that if it were not to be expected that 


Experience and Converſation would allay that Humour, 
it wuſt inevitably turn him to Ridicule. But it is not 
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to arrive at a Faculty in Pleading. I have been very 
careful to kill in him any Pretenſions to tollow Men al- 
ready eminert, any farther than as their Succeſs is an 
Encouragement ; but make it my Endeavour to cheriſh, 
in the principal and firſt Place, bis eager Purſuit cf folid 
Knovled ge in his Profeflion : For I think that clear Con- 
ception will produce clear Expteſſion, and clear Exprei- 
ſion proper Action: | never ſaw a Man ſpeak very well, 
v.here | could not apparently obſerve this, and it ſhall be 
a Maxim with me till I fec an In dance to the conttaty. 
Wihcn young and unexprrienced Men take ary particuiar 
Perſon tor their Pattern, they are apt to imitate them in 
ſuch Things, to which their Wart of Knowledge makes 
them attribute Succeſs, and not to the real Cautes of it. 
Thus one may have an Air, v. hich proceeds from a juſt 
Sufficiency and Knowledge of the Matter before him, 
which may naturally produce ſome Motion of his Head 
and Body, which might become the Bench better than 
the Bar. How painfull) wiong would this be in a Youth 
at his firſt Appearance, when it is not well even from 
the Sergeant of the greateſt Weight and Dignity, But 
I will, at this Time, with an Hint only of his Way of 
Life, leave Nir. Hilliam at bis Study in the Tempe. 
The youngeſt Son, Mr. J4bn, is now in the Iwen— 
tieth Year of his Age, and has had the good Fortune and 
Honour to be chotien laſt Election Fellow of A/I-Sculs 
College in Oxferd, He is veiy grizceſul in his Perſon ; 
as Height, Strength, Vigour, and a certain Cheartulnels 
and Serenity that cieates a lo:t of Love, which People at 
hiſt Sight obſerve is 1ipening into Elleem. He has a Sub- 
lime Vein in Poetry, aud a warm Manner in recom- 
mending, either in Speech or Writing, whatever he has 
earneſtly at Heart, This excellent young Man has de- 
voted limiclt to the Service of bis Creator; and with an 
IAptitude to every agreeable Quality, and eveiy happy 
'falent, that could wake a Man ſhine in a Covrt, or com- 
wand ia a Camp, be :3 teſolved to go into holy Orders. 


He 
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proper to break in upon an inquiſitive Temper, that is 


of Uſe to him in the Way of Life which he propoſcs to 
himſelf, to wit, the Study of the Law, and the Endeavour 
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He is inſpired with a true Senle of that Function, when 
choſen from a Regard to the Intereſts of Picty and Vir- 
tue, and a Scorn of whatever Men call Great in a ttanſi- 
tory Being, when it comes in Competition with what is 
Unchangeable and Eternal Whatever Men u ould under- 
take from a Pathun to Glory, whatever they would do 
ſor the Service of their Country, this Youth has a Mind 
prepared to atchieve for the Salvation of Souls What 
cives me great Hopes that he will one Day make an ex- 
traordinary Figure in the Chriſtian World, is, that his In- 
vention, his M-mory, judgment and Imagination, are 
always employed upon this one View; and I do not doubt 
but in my tuture Precautions to preſent the Youth of this 
Age with more agreeable Nartations, compiled by this 
young Man on the Subject of Heroic Piety than any they 
can meet within the Legends of Love and Honour. 


— 


No 14. Friday, March 27. 


mad 


A Letter from a Servant of two young Gentlemen, com- 
plaining that they followed Horſes and Cock-tighting 
more than their Books; and petitioning the Guardian 
to write a Leſſon to reſtrain them tron {uch idle Pur- 
juits. A iecond Letter from the ſame Hand, 
giving an Account of the eldeſt being entrap'd into a 


Marriage. with a Gil of neither Fortune nor Cha- 
racter. 


Nec ſcit, qua fit iter, nec fi ſciat imperet 
Ovip. Met. I. 2. v. 170. 
Vor did he kxow 


Which way to turn the Reins, or where to go ; 
Nor ⁊ccui the Hur ſes, had he known, obey. 


8 


„» 


Ab prison. 
To the GU AR DIA. 
IR. 
i * O U having in your ſirſt Paper declated, among 
s ; other. T hings, that you will pablih whatever 
you thiuk may conduce to the Advancement of the 
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Converſation of Gentlemen, I cannot but hope you 
will give my young Maſters, when J have told you 
their Age, Condition, and how they lead their Lives, 
and who, though I fay it, ate as dacileas any Youths in 
Er rope, a Leſſon which they very much want, to te- 
(train 'em from the Infection of bad Company, and 
ſquandering away their Time in idle and vain 
Purſuits. A Word from you, I am very well aſſured, 
will prevail more with them than any Remonſtrance 


they will meet with at home. The eldeſt is now 


about Seventeen Years of Age, and the younger Fit 
teen, born of noble Parentage, and to plentiful For- 
tunes. They have a very good Father and Mother, 
and alſo a Governor, but come very ſeldom (except 

azainit their Wills) in the Sight of any of then. That 
which I obſerve they have moſt Relith to is Horſes 
and Cock-hghting, which they too, too well underſtand, 
being almo!t poſitive at fitſt Sight to tell you which 
Horſe will wia the Match, and which Cock the Battle 
and if you are of another Opinion, will lay you wha: 
you pleaſ: on their own, and 'tis odds but you loſe. 
What I fear. to be the greateſt Prejudice to them is 
their keeping much clofer to their Horſes Heels than 
their Books, and converſing more with their Stable- 
men and Lackeys than with their Relations and Gentle- 
men; and, I apprehend, are at this Lime better ſkill'd 
how to hol the Reine, and drive a Coach, than to 
tranflate a Vette in Virgil or Hirace, For Veother Day 
taking a Walk abfoad, they met accidentally in the 


Fielus with two young Ladies, whoſe Convertation they 
were very much pleas'd with; and beiag delizous to 


ingratiate chemſelyes further into their F avour, prevalld 
with ei, tho' they had never {een them before in theit 


Lives, to take the Air in a Coach of their Father's 


which waited for them at the End of Gray's- Inn Lane. 
The Youths ran with the Wings of Love, ard orcered 
the Coachman to wait at the Town's End till they 
came back. One of onr young Gentlemen got up 
betore, and t'other behird, to act the Parts they had 
long, by the Direction and Example of their Comrades, 


taken much Painz to qualify themſelves for, and ſo 


* g:|loped 


* 


: 
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' galloped off. What theſe mean Entertainments will 
' end in, it is impoſſible to foteſee; but a Precaution upon 
that Subject might prevent very great Calamities in a 
very worthy Family, who take in your Papers, and 
might perhaps be alarmed at what you lay betore them 
* upon this Subject. ws 
l am, 
SIX, | 
Hur moſt humble Servant, 
T. 8. 
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0 1 Writ to you on the 21ſt of this Month, which you 
© Þ did not think fit to take Notice of; it gives me 
the greater Trouble that you did not, becauſe I am con- 
* dent the Father of the young Lads, whom I menti- 
* oned, would have conſidered how far what was fail in 
my Letter concerned himſelf ; upon which it is now 
too late to reflect. His ingenious Son, the Coachman, 
* aged ſeventeen Years, has ſince that Time ran away 
with, and married one of the Girls ſpoke of in my 
* laſt. The Manner of carrying on the Intrigue, as [ 
* have picked it out of the younger Brother, who is 
 almoitt Sixteen, ſtill a Batchelor, was as follows: One of 
the young Women whom they met in the Fields ſeem'd 
very much taken with my Maſter, the elder Son, and 
was prevailed with to go into a Cake-houſe not far of 
*the Town. The Girl it ſeems acted her Part fo well 
* as to enamour the Boy, and make him inquiſitive into 
* her Place of Abode, with all other Queſtions which were 
" neceſſary toward further Intimacy. The Matter was fo 
* managed, that the Lad was made to believe there was 
© no Pollibility of converſing with her, by reaſon ofa very 
© ſevere Mother, but with the utmoſt Caution. What it 
© ſeems, made the Mother, ſorſooth, the more ſuſpicious 
* was, that becaule the Men ſaid her Daughter was pretty, 
* ſome body or other would perſuade her to marry while 
© ſhe was too young to know how to govern a Family. 
© By what I can learn, from Pretences as ſhallow as this, 
© the appeared ſo far from having a Deſign upon her 

b Lover, 
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* Lover, that it ſeemed impraQicable to him to get her 
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except it were carried on with much Sectecy and Skill. 
Many were the Interviewstheſe Lovers had in tour and 
twenty Hours Time: For it was managed by the Mo- 
ther, that he ſhould run in and out a: unobſerved by her, 
and the Girl be called in every other Initant into the 
next Room, and rated (that ſhe could not ſayin a Place) 
in his Heating. The young Gentleman was at laſt fo 
much in Love, as to be thought by the Daughter enga- 
ged far enough to put it to the Venture that he could 
not live without her. 
ther to appear, who ſurprized the Lovers together in 
private, and baniſhed the Youth her Houſe. What is 
not in the Power of Love? The Charioteer, attended 
by his faithful Friend the younzer Brother, got out the 
other Morning a little earlier than ordinary, and having 
made a ſudden Friendſhip with a Lad of their own 
Age, by the Force of Ten Shi.lings, who drove an Hack- 
ney Coach, the elder Brother took his Poſt in the Coach 
Box, where he could act with a great deal of Skill and 
Dexterity, and waited at the Corner of the Street where 
his Miittreſs lived, in Hopes of carrying her off under 
that Diſguiſe. The whole Day was ſpent in ExpeQati- 
on of an Opportunity ; but in many Parts of it he had 
kind Looks from a diitant Window, which was an- 
ſwered by a Brandiſh of his Whip, and a Compaſs ta- 
ken to drive round and ſhew his Adivity, and Reavt- 
neſs to convey her where ſhe ſhovid command him, 


Upon the Approach of the Evening a Note was thrown 


into his Coach by a Porter, to acquaint him that his 
Miſtteſs and her Mother ſhould take Coach exactly at 
Seven o'Clock ; but that the Mother was to be fet 
dowr, and the Daughter to go further, and call again. 
The happy Minute cane at laſt, when our. Hack had 
the Happineſs to rake in his expeQed Pare, attended by 
her Mother and the young Lady with whom le had 
firſt met her. The Mother was ſet down in the Strand, 
and her Daughter ordered to call on het when ſhe came 
irom her Couſin's an Hour afterwards. T he Mother 
was not fo unſkxilful as not to have inſtructed her Daugh- 
ter whom to ſend for, and how to behave hertelf 


© when 


It was now Time for the Mo- 
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* when her Lover ſhould urge her Conſent. We yet 
© know no further Particulars, but that my young Maſter 
© vas married laſt Night at Knights-bridpe, in the Preſence 
© of his Brothet and two or three other Perſons ; and that 
© jul before the Ceremony he took his Brother aſide, and 
* aſk'd him to marry the other young Woman. Now, 
* Sir, I will not harangue upon this Adventure, but only 
* oblerve, if the Education of this compound Crea- 
© tyre had been more careful as to his rational Part, the 
* animal Life in him had not, perhaps, been fo forward, 
but he might have waited longer before he was an Huſ- 
© hand. However, as the whole Town will in a Day or 
two know the Names, Perſons, and other Circum- 
* ſtances, I think this properly lies before your Guardi- 
* anſhip to conſider for the Admonition of others ; but 
my young Maſter's Fate is irrevocable. 


Jam, 
8 [ R, 
Your moſt humble Servant. 
No. 15. Saturday, March 28. 


— —— 


The GuaARDIAx's Opinion what properly deſerves the 
Name of Eaſy PotTxy. 


fibi quivis 
Speret :ilemy, ſudet multim, fruſtraque laboret, 
Auſas idem —— — Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 240. 


All Aſen will try, and hspe to write as well, 
And (not without much Pains) be undeceis d. 
| Ros COMMON, 


Came Yeſterday into the Parlour, where I found Mrs. 
Cornelia, my Lady's third Daughter, all alone, reading 
a Paper, which, asl attcrwards found, contained a Copy of 
| | Verſes 
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Verſes upon Love and Friendſhip. She, I believe, ap- 
prehended that I had glanced my Eye upon the Paper, 
and by the Order and Diſpoſition of the Lines might di- 
| Ringuith that they were Poetry: and therefore, with an 
innocent Confuſion in her Face, ſhe told me I might read 
them if I pleaſed, and fo withdrew. By the Hand at firſt 
fight, I could not gueſs whether they came from a Beau 
or a Lady, but having put on my Spectacles, and petuſed 
them carefully, I found by ſoine peculiar Modes in Spell- 
ing, and a certain Negligence in Grammar, that it was a 
female Sonnet. I have ſince leanred, that ſhe hath a 
Correſpondent in the Country who is as bookiſh as her- 
ſelf ; that they write to one another by the Names of 
Area and Dorinda, and are mightily admired for their 
enly Lines. As I ſhould be loath to have a Poeteſs in our 
Family, and yet am unwilling harſhly to croſs the Bent of 
a young Lady's Genius, I choſe rather to throw together 
ſome Thoughts upon that Kind of Poetry which is diſtin- 
guithed by the Name of Eaſy, than to riſque the Fame 
of Mrs. Cernelia's Friend, by expoſing her Work to pub- 
lic View. 

I have ſaid in a foregoing Paper, that every Thought 
which is agreeable to Nature, and expreſſed in a Lan- 
guage ſuitable to it, is written with Eaſe ; which I offer- 


ed in anſwer to thoſe who aſk for Eaſe in all Kinds of 


Poetry; and it is ſo far true, as it ſtates the Notion of 
eaſy Writing in general, as that is oppoſed to what is 
forced or affected. But as there is an eaſy Mien, and eaſy 
Dreſs peculiarly ſo called; fo there is an eaſy Sort of 
Poetry. In order to write eaſily, it is neceſſary in the firſt 
Place to think eaſily. Now, according to different Sub- 
jects, Men think differently; Anger, Fury, and the rough 
Faſſions, awaken ſtrong 'l houghts : Glory, Grandeur, 
Power, raiſe great Thoughts: Love, Melancholy, Soli- 
tude, and whatever gently touches the Soul, infpires 
ealy Thoughts. 

Of the Thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe gentle Subjects, 
there are ſomeot which may be ſet off by Stile and Otna- 
ment: Others there ate, which the more ſimply they are 
conceived, and the more clearly they are expreſſed, 

give 
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give the Sou] proportionably the more pleaſing Emotions. 
The Figures of Stile added to them ſerve only to hide 
a Beauty, however gracefully they are put on, and are 
thrown away like Paint on a fine Complexion, But 
here not only Livelineſs of Fancy is requiſite to exhibit 
a great Variety of Images; but alſo Niceneſs of Judg- 
ment to cull out thoſe, which, without the Advantage of 
Foreign Art, will, ſhine by their own intrinfick Beauty. 
By theſe Means, whatſveyer ſeems to demand Labour 
being rejected, that only which appears to be eaſy and 
natural will come in: and fo Art will be hid by Art, 
which is the Perfection of eaſy Writing, 
I will ſuppoſe an Author to be really poſſeſſed with the 
Pe ſſion which he writes upon, and then we ſhall ſee how 
he would acquit himſelf. This | take to be the fafeit 
Way to form a Judgment of him; ſince if he be not 
truly moved, he mult at leaſt work up his Imagination 
as near as poſſible, to reſemble Reality. I choole to in- 
ſtance in Love, which is obſerved to have produced the 
moſt finiſhed Performances in this Kind. A Lover will 
te tull of Sincerity, that he may be believed by his Mi- 
ſtreſs; he will therefore think ſimply ; he will expreſs 
bimſelf perſpicuouſly, that he may not perplex her; he 
will therefore write unaffectedly. Deep Reflections are 
made by a Head undiſturbed ; and Points of Wit and 
Fancy are the Work of an Heart at Eaſe: Theſe two 
Dangers then, into which Poets are apt to run, are effec- 
tually removed out of the Lover's Way. The ſelect- 
ing proper Circumſtances, and placing them in agreeable 
Lights, are the fineſt Secrets ot all Poetry ; but the Re- 
collection of little Circumſtances is the Lover's ſole Medi- 
tation, and relating them plealantly, the Buſineſs of his 
Lite. Accordingly we tind that the moſt celebrated 
Authors of this Rank excel in Love Veries. Out of ten 
thouland Inflances I ſhall name one, which I think the 
mott delicate and tender Jever ſaw. 


To myſelf T ſigh often, without knowing aby; 
And when abſent fem Phillis, methinks I could die. 


A Man 
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A Man who hath ever been in Love will be touched 
at the reading of theſe Lines; and every one, who now 
feels that Paſſion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced it appears, how diffi- 
cult it is to write eaſily. But when eaſy Writings fall 


into the Hands of an ordinary Reader, they appear to him 
ſo natural and un!aboured, that he immediately reſolves - 


to write, and fancies that all he hath to do is to take no 
Pains. Tbus he thinks indeed ſimply, but the Thoughts, 
not being choſen with Judgment, are not beautiful ; he, 
it is true, expreſſes himſelf plainly, but flatly withal. 
Again, if a Man of Vivacity takes it in his Head to wiit2- 
this Way, what Self-denie] muſl he undergo, when bright 
Points of Wit occur to his Fancy? How diffcult will he 
find it to reject florid Phraſes, and pretty Embelliſhments 
ol Stile? So true it is, that Simplicity of all Things is the 


hardeſt to be copied, and Eaſe to be acquired with the 
Our Family knows very well how ill 


reateſt Labour. 
dy Flame looked, when ſhe imitated Mts. Fane in a 
plain black Suit. And, I remember, when Frank 

Courtly was ſaying the other Day, that any Man might 
write eaſy, I only aſked him, if he thought it poſſible 
that Squire Hawihorn ſhould ever come into a Room as 
be did? He made me a very handſome Bow, and an- 
ſwered with a Smile, Mr. Iron/ide, you have convinced. 
me. 

1 ſhall conclude this Pa per hy obſerving that Paſforal. 
Poetry, which is the moſt conſiderable Kind of caſy 
Writing, hath the oſteneſt been attempted with ill Suc- 
ceſs of any Sort whatſoever. 


ject ta the Public. 


Mindays 


| ſhall therefore, in a 
little Time, communicate my Thoughts upon that Sub 


ou. ESC ts. Ed. Loddon 
* 
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— be Taſte and Figure of a Gentleman at Lady 

0 Lizard's Tea- Table, — ie produces two Songs.— 

ts His Opinion of Song-writing, in a Letter to Miſs 

1. Annevelia, Daughter of Lady Lizard. 

— Ne forte pudori 

ht dit tibi Maja Lyra jolers & cantor Apollo. 

he- Hos. Ats. Poet. v. 406. 

t 5 : 

o Bluſh not to patronize the Muſe's Skill. 

ne . 

in WO Mornings ago a Gentleman came into my 

FE Lady Lizard's 'Vea-Table, who is diſtinguiſhed 

ab in Town by the good Taſte he is known to have in pe- 

ht lite Writings, eſpecially ſuch as relate to Love and Gal- 
luntty. The Figure of the Man had ſomething odd and 


groteſque in it, though his Air and Manner were genteel 


— and eaty, and his Wit agreeable. The Ladies, in Com- 
„ | plaifance to him, turned the Diſcourſe to Poetry. This 

ſoon gave him an Occaſion of producing two new Songs 
1 to the Company; which, he ſaid, he would venture to 
ly recommend as compleat Performances. The firſt, con- 
- tinued he, is by a Gentleman of an unrivalled Reputation 


a in exety Kind of Writing; and the ſecond by a Lady, 
who does me the Honour to be in Love with me, be- 
cauſe I am not handſome. Mrs. Annabella upon this 
(who never lets flip an Occaſion of doing ſprightly 
Things) gives a Twitch to the Paper with a Finger and 
a | humb, and ſnatches it out of the Gentleman's Hands: 
Then calting her Eye over it with a ſeeming Iinpatience, 
ſhe 1ead us the Songs; and in a very obliging Manner, 
deſited the Gentleman would let her have a Copy of 
nem, together with his Judgment upon Songs in gene- 
tal; that I may be able, laid the, to judge of Gallan- 
| | ti ies 
2 
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tries of this Nature, if erer it ſhould be my Fortune to 
have a poetical Lover. The Gentleman complied ; 
and accordingly Mrs. Annabella the very next Morning, 
when the was at her "Toilet, had the following Packet 
delivered to her by a ſpruce Yalet de Chambre. 


The Fit SONG. 
I. 


O V Belvidera's Boſom lying, 
Withhing, panting, fighing, dying, 
The cald regardl:/s Maid to nove, 
With unavailing Pray'rs I ſue : 
% You firſt have taught me bow to love. 
« Ab teach me tobe bappy to ! 


II. 


But ſhe, alas ! unkindly wiſe, 
To all my Sighs and Tears replies, 
% T7sev'ry prudent Maids Concern 
Her Lover's Fonidneſs to improve 3 
« If to be happy you ſhall learn, 
* You quickly would forget to love. 


The Second SONG. 
3 


50s T not, miſtaken Swain, thy Art 
To pleaſe my partial Eyes ; 
The Charms that have ſubdu'd my Heart, 
Another may deſpiſe. 


II. 


Thy Face is to my Humour made, 
Another it may fright : 

Perhaps by ſome fond Whim betray'd, 
I Oddnejs I delight. 


III. Vin 


1 
«ain 
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III. 


Vain Youth, to your Confuſion know, 
'Tis to my Lowe's Exceſs 

Tou all your fancy'd Beauties owe, 
Which fade as that grows le/s. 


IV. 


For your own Sake, if not for mine, 
You ſhould preſerve my Fire; 

Since you, my Swain, no more will ſbine, 
When 1 no more admire. 


V. 


By me, indeed, you are allow'd 
The Wonder of your Kind ; 

But be not of my Judgment proud, 
Whom Love has render'd blind. 


To Mrs, Annabella Lizard. 


MADAM, 

« O let you ſee how abſolute your Commands are 
6 over me, and to convince you of the Opinion 1 
have of your good Senſe, I thall, without any Pream- 
ble of Compliments, give you my Thoughts upon 
8 8 in the ſame Order as they have occurred 
to me. Only allow me, in my own Defence, to ſay, 
* that I do not remember ever to have met with any 
Piece of Criticiſm upon this Subject; ſo that if I err, 
* or ſeem ſingular in my Opinions, you will be the 
more at Liberty to differ from them, ſince | do not 

* pretend to ſupport them by any Authority. 
In all Ages, and in every Nation, where Poetry has 
* been in Faſhion, the Tribe of Sonneteers hath been 
* very numerous, every pert young Fellow that has a 
* moving Fancy, and the leaſt Jingle of Verſe in his 
* Head, ſets up for a Writer of Songs, and reſolves to 
*1mmortalize his Bottle or his Miſtreſs. What a World 
* of infipid ProduQtions in this Kind have we been peſ- 
* tered with ſince the Revolution, to go no higher ? 
This, 
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* This, no doubr, proceeds in a great Meaſure fron: not 
* forming a right ſudgment of the Nature of theſe little: 
* Compoſitiars; it is true, they do not require an Ele- 
* vation of Thought, nor any extraordinary Capacity, 
not an extenſive Knowledge ; but then they demind 
* great Regul rity, and the the utmol: Nicety ; an exaQt 
* Priity of Stiie, with the woc ealy and flowing Num- 


* bets; an elegant ard unaffected Turn of Wit, with: 


ane uniform and Gpl: Deſign. Greater Works can- 
not wel be wiil out ſome inequalities. and Overſights, 
© and they ae in then ja d mabte; but a Song loſes all 
* its Luſtre it it be not polihed with the greateſt Accu- 
* racy. 
« Jewel, takes off the whole Value ufit. A Song is, as 
*jt were, a little linzge in Enamel, that requires all 
the nice Touches of the Pencil, a Gloſs and a Smooth- 
* nels, with thoſe delicate finithing Strokes, Which would 
* be ſuperfiuous and thrown away upon larger Figures, 
* where the Strength and Boldneſs of a maitecly Hand 
gives all the Grace, 

Since you may have Recourſe to the French and Eng- 
* liÞ Tranſations, you will not accuſe me of Pedantry, 


* when | tel] you that -Sappho, Anacreon, and Horace in 
* ſome of his ſhorter Lyrics, are the compleateſt Models 


for little Odes and Sonnets. You will find then gzne- 
* rally purluing a ſingle Thought in their Songs, which 
is driven to a Point, without thoſe Interruptions and 


Deviations fo ſrequent in the modern Writers of this 


Order. Jo do juſtice to the French, there is no living 
* | ,anguage that abounds ſo much in good Songs. Ihe 
* Genius of the People, and the Idiom of their Tongue, 
* ſeems adapted to Compoſitions of this Sort. Our 


* Writers gererally crowd . into one Song Materials 


* enough for ſeveral ; and ſo they ſtarve every Thought, 


by endeavouring to nurſe up more than one at a Time. 


They give you a Stiing of impeife@ Sonnets, inſtead 
of one finiſhed. Piece, which is a Fault Mr. Muller 
* (whoſe Beauties cantot be too much admired) ſome- 
times falls into. 
* are more defeCtive in their Songs, through a Redun- 


*Lcancy of Wit, than Dr. Donne and Mr. Cow. In- 
* them, 


N® 16. 


The ſinalleſt Blemich in i', like a Flaw in a 


But, of all our Countrymen, aone- 


— —ͤ—— ——¼ 
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them, one Point of Wit flaſhes ſo faſt upon another, 
© that the Reader's Attention is dazled by the continual 
Sparkling of their Imagination; you find a new Deſign 
© ſtarted almoſt in every Line, and you come to the End, 
* without the Satisfaction ot ſeeing any ons of them 
© executed. | 

A Song ſhould be conducted like an Epigram; and 
© the only Difference between them is, that one 
does not require the Lyric Numbers, and is uſualiy 
employed upon ſatytical Occaſions; whereas the Bu- 
ſineſs of the other, for the moft Part, is to expreſs, (as 
* my Lord Roſcommon tranſlates it from Horace] 


Love's pleaſing Cares, and the free Toys of Wine. 


© I ſhall conclude what 1 have to ſay upon this Sub- 
ject, by obſerving, that the French do very often con- 
'« found the Song and the Epigram, and take the one 
* reciprocally for the other. An Inſtance of which 1 
* ſhall give you in a remarkable Epigram which paſſes 
*currient Abroad for an excellent Song. — 


IS 


| > 2.0 
Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 7 . 
Je dis du bien par tout de toi; f 1 2 
Quel malbeur eft le notre? SR” OF, 

; 2 : REA. 
Lon ne croit ni Pun, ni [auire. 2 


For the Satisfaction of ſuch of your Friends as may 
* not underſtand the Original, I ſhall venture to tranſlate 
* it after my Faſhion, ſo as to keep ſtriftly to the 
* Turn of Thought, at the Expence of loſing ſomething 
in the Poetry and Verſification. 


Thou ſpeakeſt always ill of me, 

1] ſpeak always well of thee : 

But ſpite of all our Noiſe and Pother, 
The World believes nor one nor bother. 


* Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to comply 


with your Commands; not out of any Vanity of 


* erefting myſelf into a Critic, but out of an earneſt 
< Deſire of being thought upon all Occaſions, 


Your moſt obedient humble Serwant. 
T weſday, 
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Tueſday, March 31. 


mm.. 


A Criticiſm upon Fornication.— The Gua DIA ad- 
dteſſes his Readers, rather as Gentlemen and Ladies, 


than Chriſtians; and ſhews from the Nature of 


Things, the Baſeneſs of Vice, and the Inconſiſtency ' 


of it with the Character of a true Gentleman.— 
A Story of a Gentleman of great Gallantry, who 
refuſed the Gratitication of his darling Paſtion, at the 
Expence of the Innocence of an unhappy Beauty who 
was in his Power. 


w—— Minimumque libidine peccant. 


Juv. Sat. 6. v. 134. 


Luft is the ſmalleſt Sin they eau. Dx vDExs. ; 


F it were poſlible to bear up againſt the Force of Ri- 
dicule, which Faſhion has brought upon People for 


acknowledging a Veneration for the moſt ſacred * 
et 


a Man might ſay that the Time we now are in is 

apart for Humiliation ; and all our Actions ſhould at 
preſent more particularly tend that Way. I remember 
about thirty Years ago an eminent Divine, who was alſo 
moſt exactly well bred, told his Congregation at White- 
ball, that if they did not vouchſafe to give their Lives a 
new Turn, they muſt certainly go to a Place which he 
did dot think fit to name in that courtly Audience, It's 
with me as with that Gentleman ; 1 would, if poſſible, 
repreſent the Errors of Life, eſpecially thoſe ariſing 
from what we call Gallantry, in ſuch a Manner as the 
People of Pleaſure may read me. In this Cale I muſt 
not be rough to Gentlemen and Ladies, but ſpeak of 
Sin as a Gentleman. It might not perhaps be amiſs, if 
therefore 1 ſhould call my preſent Precaution a Criliciſu 
upon Fornication ; and by repreſenting the unjuſt Taſte 


they 


— 
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they have who affect that way of Pleaſure, bring a Diſ- 

taſte upon it among all thoſe who are judicious in their 

Satisfactions. I will be bold then to lay down for a rule, 

That he who follows this kind of Gratification, gives up 

much greater Delight by purſuing it, that he can poſſibly 

enjoy trom it. As to the common Women and the Stews, 

there is no one but will allow this Aſſertion at firſt Sight; 

but if it will appear, that they who deal with thoſe of the 

Sex who are leſs profligate deſcend to greater Baſeneſſes 

than if they frequented Brothels, it ſhould, methinks, 

bring this Iniquity under ſome Diſcountenance. The 

Rake, who without Senſe of Character or Decency, 

wallows and ranges in common Houſes, is guilty no 

farther than of proſtituting himſelf, and expoſing his 

Health to Diſeales ; but the Man of Gallantry cannet 
purſue his Pleaſure without Treachery to ſome Man he 
ought to love, and making deſpicable the Woman he ad- 
mires. To live in a continual Deceit, to reflect upon 

the Diſhonour you do ſome Huſband, Father or Brother 
who does not deſerve this of you, and whom you would 
deſtroy did you know they did the like towards you, are 
Circumitances which pall the Appetite, and give a Man 
of any Senſe of Honour very painful Mortification, 
What more need be ſaid againſt a Gentleman's Delight, 
than that he himſelf thinks himſelf a baſe Man in pur- 
ſuingit? When it is thoroughly conſidered, he gives 
up his very Being as a Man of Integrity, who commences 
Gallant. Let him or her who is guilty this Way but 
weigh the Matter a little, and the Criminal will fad 
that thoſe whom they moſt eſteemed are of a ſudden be- 
come moſt diſagreeable Companions ; nay, their good 
Qualities are grown odious and painful. It is ſaid, peo- 
ple who have the Plague have a Delight in communi- 
cating the Infection; in like manner, the Senſe of Shame 
which is never wholly overcome, inclines the Guilty 
this way to contribute to the Deſtruction of others. And 
Women are pleaſed to introduce more Women into the 
ſame Condition, tho' they can have no other Satisfaction 
from it, than that the Infamy is ſhared among greater 
Numbers, which they flatter themſelves eaſes the Burden 
of each particular Perſon. 


It 
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It is a moſt melancholy Conſideration, that for mo- 
mentary Senſations of Joy, obtained by Stealth. Men 
are forced into a conſtraint of all their Words and Act 
ons in the general and ordinary Occurrences of Life. It 
is an Impoſſibility in this Caſe to he faithful to one 
Perſon, without being falſe to all the reſt of the World, 
The gay Figures in which poetical Men of looſe Mo. 
rals have placed this kind of Stealth are but feeble Con. 
ſolations, when a Man is inclined to Soliloquy or Me. 
ditation upon his paſt Life ; Flaſhes of Wit can pro- 
mote. Joy, but they cannot allay Grief, 

Diſeaſe, Sickneſs and Misfortune are what all Men 
living are liable to, it is therefore ridiculous and mad 
to purſue, inſtead of ſhunning, what muſt add to our 
Anguiſh under Diſeaſe, Sickneſs or Misfortune. It is 
poſſible there may be thoſe whoſe Bloods are too warm 
to admit of theſe Compunctions, if there are ſuch, 1 am ' 
ſare they are laying up in Store for them: but I have 
better Hopes of thoſe who have not yet erazed the Im- 
preſſions and Advantages of a good Education and For- 
tune; they may be aſſured, that whoever wholly give 
themſelves up to Luſt will foon find it the leaſt Fault they | 
are guilty of. 

Irreconcileable Hatred to thoſe they have imjured, | 
mean Shifts to cover their Offences. Envy and Malice to | 
the Innocent, and a general Sacrifice of all that is Good 
natured or Praiſe-worthy when it interrupts them, will 
poſſeſs all their Faculties, and make them utter Stran- 
gers to the noble Pleaſures which flow from Honour and 
Virtue. Happy are they, who from the Viſitation of 
Sickneſs, or any other Accident, are awakened from 2 
Courſe which leads to an Inſenfibility of the greateſt 
Enjoyments of human Life. 

A French Author, giving an Account of a very agree- 
able Man, in whoſe Character he mingles good Quali- 
ties and Infirmities rather than Vices and Virtues, tells 
the following _ 

Our Knight, ſays he, was pretty much addicted to 
© the moſt faſhionable of all Faults. He had a looſe 
© Rogue of a Lacquey, not a little in his Favour, tho' 
© he had no other Name for him when he ſpoke of 

« him 
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him but re Raſcal, or to him but Sirrahb, One Morn- 

ing when he was drefling, Sirrah, ſays he, be ſure you 

bring home this Evening a pretty Wench. The Fel- 

© low was a Perſon of Diligence and Capacity, and had 

* for ſome time aderefſed himſelf to a decay'd old Gentle- 

* woman, who had a young Maiden to her Daughter, 

« beauteous as an Angel, not yet ſixteen Years of Age. 

The Mother's extreme Poverty, and the Inſinuations 

of this artful Lacquey concerning the ſoft Diſpoſition 

* and Generoſity of his Maſter, made her conſent to de- 

« liver up her Daughter. But many were the Intreaties 

and Repreſentations of the Mother to gain her Child's 
« Conſent to an Action, which ſhe faid ſhe abhorred, at 
* the ſame time ſhe exhorted her to it ; but Child, ſays 
* ſhe, can you ſee your Mother die for Hunger ? The 
Virgin argued no longer, but burſting into Tears, ſaid 
* ſhe would go any where. The Lacquey convey'd her 
« with great Obſequiouſneſs and Secrecy to his Maſter's 
« Lodgings, and placed her in a commodious Apartment 
* till he came home. The Knight who knew his Man 
* never failed of bringing in bis Prey, indulged his Ge- 
* nius at a Banquet, and was in high Humour at an En- 
tettainment with Ladies, expecting to be received in the 
Evening by one as agreeable as the beſt of them, When 
he came home, his Lacquey met him with a ſaucy and 
* joyful Familiarity, crying out, She is as handſome as 
* an Angel (for there is no other Simile on theſe Occaſi- 
* ons) but the tender Fool has wept till her Eyes are 
© ſwelled and bloated ; for ſhe is a Maid and a Gentlewo- 
man. With that he conducted his Maſter to the Room 
' where ſhe was, and retired. The Knight, when he 
* ſaw her bathed in Tears, ſaid in fo rize, don't 
you know, young Woman, why you are brought hi- 
* ther? The unhappy Maid fell on her Knees, and with 
many Interruptions of Sighs and Tears faid to him, I 
* know, alas! too well why I am brought hither ; my 
Mother, to get Bread for her and myſelf, has ſent me 
* to do what you pleaſed ; but would it would pleaſe 
Heaven I could die, before I am added to the Number 
* of thoſe miſerable Wretches who live without Honour ! 


With this Reflection ſhe wept anew, and beat her Bo- 
Vor I. | * ſom. 
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« ſom. The Knight ſtepping back from her, ſaid, I am 
not ſo 4 5 as to hurt your Innocence againſt your 
* Wil. © 

© The Novelty of the Accident ſurprized him into Vit- 
tue; and covering the young Maid with a Cloak, he 
© led her to a Relation's Houſe, to whofe Care he recom- 
* mended her for that Night. The next Morning he ſent 
for her Mother, and 1 her if her Daughter was « 
© Maid? the Mother aſſured him, that when ſhe deliver- 
ed her to his Servant, ſhe was a Stranger to Man. Are 
* not you then, reply'd the Knight, a wicked Woman 
* to contrive the Debauchery of your own Child ? She 
* held down her Face with Fear and Shame, and in her 
* Confuſion utter'd ſome broken Words concerning her 
Poverty. Far be it, ſaid the Gentleinan, that you 
* ſhould relieve yourſelf from Want by a much greater 


* Evil: Your Daughter is a fine young Creature; do 


you know of none that ever ſpoke of her for a Wife: 
the Mother anſwered, There is an honeſt Man in our 
* Neighbourhood thatdoves her, who has often ſaid he 
* would marry her with two hundred Pounds. The 
Knight ordered his Man to reckon out that Sum, with 


* an Addition of fifty to buy the Bride Cloaths, and fifty | 


more as an Help to her Mother.” 
* I appeal to all the Gallants in Town, whether poſſeſſ- 
ing all the Beauties in Great-Britain could give half the 
Pleaſure, as this young Gentleman had in the Reflection 
of having relieved a miſerable Parent from Guilt and Po- 
verty, an innocent Virgin from public Shame, and be- 
ſtowing a virtuous Wife upon an honeſt Man ? 

As all Men who are guilty this Way have not Fortunes 
or Opportunities for making ſuch Atonements for their 
Vices, yet all Men may do what is certainly in their 
Power at this good Seaſon. For my Part I don't care 
how ridiculous the Mention of it · may be, provided! 
bear it has any good Conſequence upon the Wretched, 
that | recommend the moſt abandoned and miſerable of 
Mankind to the Charity of all in proſperous Conditions 
under the fame Guilt with thoſe Wretches. The Lal 
Hoſpital in Kent-freet, Seuthwark, for Men, that in 
King/land for Women, is a Receptacle for all Sufferen 


mangled 
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mangled by this Iniquity. Penitents ſhould in their own 
Hearts take upon them all the Shame and Sorrow they 
have eſcaped ; and it would become them to make an 


Oblation for their Crimes, by 8 to thoſe upon 


whom Vice appears in that utmoſt Miſery and Deformi- 
ty, which they themſelves ate free from by their bettet 
Fortune, rather than greater Innocence. It would quick - 
en our Compaſſion in this Caſe, if we confidered there 
may be ObjeQs there, who would now move Horror and 
Loathing, that we have once embraced with Tranſport ; 
and as we are Men of Honour (for I muſt not ſpeak as 
we are Chriſtians) let us not deſert our Friends for the 
Loſs of their Noſes. 


6 —————— 


Ne 18. 


Wedneſday, April 1. 


111 — 


The Neceſſity of allotting ſome Portion of out Time to 
the Conſideration of our final Diſſolution.ä— Self- Exa- 
mination, frequently uſed, leſſens the Terror of Death. 
F 137. verſified by Sit Philip Sidney. 


Anime que capaces 
Mor ti⸗ 


Lucax. 
Souls, undiſmay'd by Death. 


HE Proſpect of Death is fo gloomy and diſmal 

that if it were conſtantly before our Eyes, it would 
unbitter all the Sweets of Life. The gracious Author 
of our Being hath therefore ſo formed us, that we are 
capable of many pleaſing Senſations and Reflections, and 
meet with ſo many Amuſements and Solicitudes, as divert 
our Thoughts from dwelling upon an Evil which, by rea- 
ſon of its ſeeming Diſtance, makes but languid Impreſſi- 


ons upon the Mind. But how diſtant ſoever the Time of 
our Death may be, ſince it is certain that we muſt die, it is 
neceſſar 


the E 


to allot ſome Portion of our Life to conſider 
of it; and it is highly convenient to i ſome 
E 2 Dated 
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ſlated Times to meditate upon the final Period of our 
Exiſtence here. The Principle of Self-Love, as we are 
Men, will make us inquire, what is like to become of us 
after our Diſſolution ? and our Conſcience, as we are 
Chriſtians, will inform us, that according to the Good 
or Evil of our Actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the 
Manſions of eternal Bliſs or Miſery, When this is ſeti- 
ouſly weighed, we muſt think it Madneſs to be unpre- 
pared againſt the black Moment; but when we refleQ 
that perhaps that black Moment may be To-night, how 
watchful ought we to be! 

I was wonderfully affected with a Diſcourſe T had lately 
with a Clergyman of my Acquaintance upon this Head, 
which was to this Effect: The Conſideration, ſaid the 
geod Man, that my Being is precarious, moved me ma- 
* ny Years ago to make a Reſolution, which I have di- 
* ligently kept, and to which I owe the greateſt Satisſac- 
tion that a mortz] Man can enjoy. | oven Night be- 
* ſore I addreſs myſelf in private to my Creator, I la 
my Hand upon my Heart, and aſk myſelf, Whether if 
God ſhou!d require my Soul of me this Night, I could 
hope for Mercy from him? The bitter Agonies I un- 
* derwent, in this my firſt Acquaintance with myſelf, 
were ſo far from throwing me into Deſpair of that Mer- 
* cy which is over all God's Works, that they rather 
proved Motives to greater Circumſpection in my future 
* Condut The oftener I exerciſed myſelf in Meditati- 
ons of this Kind, the leſs was my Anxiety; and by 
* making the . of Death familiar, what was at 
* firſt ſo terrible and ſhocking is become the ſweeteſt of my 


« Enjoyments. I heſe Contemplations have indeed made 


me ſerious, but not ſul en; nay, they are fo far from 
having ſour'd my Temper, that as I have a Mind per- 
« ſely compoſed, and a ſecret Spring of Joy in my 
Heart, ſo my Converſation is pleaſant, and my Coun- 
* tenance ſerene. I taſte all the innocent SatisfaQions of 
« Life pure and ſincere ; J have no Share in Pleaſures that 
© leave a Sting behind them, nor am I cheated with 
© that Kind of Mirth, in the midſt of wwhbich there is Hea- 
* vineſs.” 

Of 
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Of all the Profeſſions of Men, a Soldier's chiefly 
ſhould put him upon this religious Vigilance, His Duty 
expoſes him to ſuch Hazards, that the Evil which to 
Men in other Stations may ſeem far diſtant, to him is 
inſtant, and ever before his Eves. "The Conſteration, 
that what Men in a martial Lite purchaſe is gained with 
D.nger and Labour, and muſt perhaps be parted with 
very ſpeedily, is the Cauſe of much Licenſe and Riot. 
As moreover it is neceſſaty to keep up the Spirits of thoſe 
who are to encounter the molt terrible Dangers, Ot- 
ſences of this Nature ineet with greut Indulgence. But 
theie is a Courage better founded than this Animal Fury. 
"The ſecret Aiſurance, that all is right within, that if he 
falls in Battle he will the more ſpeedily be crown'd with 
true Glory, will add Strength to a Warrior's Arm, and 
Intrepidity to his Heart. 

One of the moſt ſucceſsful Stratagems whereby Ma- 
bemet became formidable, was the Aſſutrance that Im- 
pottor gave his Votaries, that whoever was ſain in Bat 
tle ſhould be immediately convey'd to that luxurious Pa- 
radiſe his wanton Fancy had invented. The antient 
Druids taught a Doctrine which had the ſame Effect, 
though with this Difference from Mahomet's, That the 
Souls of the Slain ſhould tranſmigtate into other Bodies, 


and in them be rewarded according to the Degrees ot 


their Merit. This is told by Lucan with bis uſual Spit, 


You teach that Souls, from fleſky Chains unbound, 
Seel not pale Shades and Erebus profound, 

But fleeting hence to other Regions ſtray, 

Once more to mix with animated Clay ; 

Hence Death's a Gap (if Men may truſt the Lore) 
'Twixt Lives behind and Ages yet before, @ 

A bleft Miflake ! which Fate's dread Pow'r diſarms, 
And ſpurs its Vot'ries on to War's Alarms; 

Lawiſh of Life, they ruſb with fierce Delight 
Amidſt the Legions, and provoke the Fight, © 
O'er-matching Death, and frecly oft azvay 

That Loan of Life the Gods are bound to pay. 


E 3 Our 
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Our gallant Countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a no- | 
ble Example of Courage and Devotion. I am particular- 
ly pleaſed to find that he hath tranſlated the whole Book 
of Pſalms into Engliſh Verſe. A Friend of mine informs 
me, that he hath the Manuſcript by him, which is ſaid 
in the Title to have been done By the moſt noble ard vir- B 
tuous Gent, Sir Pnilir Stout v, Knight. They hav- 
ing never been 3832 I ſhall preſent the Public with 
one of them, which my Correſpondent aſſures me he hath 
faithfully tranſcribed, and wherein I have taken the Li- D 
berty only to alter one Word, 


PS ALM CXXXVIL 


I 


MCA ſeated where the River flows, 4 
That wat'reth Babel's thankful Plain, 
Which then our Tears, in pearled Rows, 
Did belp to water with the Rain: 
The T hought of Sion bred ſuch Woes, L 
That though our Harps we did retain, 
Yet el s and untouched there, 
On Willows only bang d they were. 


II. 


Now while our Harps were hanged ſo, 
The Men whoſe Captives then we lay, 
Did on our Gries inſulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did ſay ; 
You that of Muſe make ſuch Show, 
Come fing us now a Sion's Lay : 
Oh no! wwe bave no Voice nor Hand 
For ſuch a Song in ſuch a Land. 


III. 


Though far I be, ſaweet Sion Hill, 
In foreign Soil ri from thee, 

Ter let my Hand forget bis Skill, 
Fever thou forgotten be ; 


And 


And 
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And let my Tongue, faft plewed fill 


Unto my Roy, lie mute in me ; 
If thy Neglect within me ſpring, 
Or ought I do, but Salem ing. 


IV. 

But thou, O Lord, ſhalt not forget 

To quit the Pains of Edom' Race, 
Who cauſeleſsly, yet hotly ſet 

Thy holy City to deface; 
Did thus the bloody Victor whet, 

What time they enter d firſt the Place, 

„ Down, down with it at any Hand, 


« Make all a Waſte, let notbing ſtand. 


V. 


And Babylon, that didfi us wnſte, 
Thy/jelf ſbalt one Day waſted be. 
And bappy be, who, what thou haſt 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee , 
Like Bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſte, 
Like woful Obje#s make thee ſee : 
Yea, happy who thy little Ones 
Shall take, and daſb againſt rhe Stones. - 
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—— 


Remarks cn Covetouſnefs, Luſt, Gluttory, Envy, An- 
er and Pride. How vilely they debaſe Human 
| ws A remarkable Inſtance of Compaſſion 


in a Suldier, at an affeQting Scene of Diltreſs in a 
Play. 


Ne te ſemper inis agitet vexetque Cu de; 
Ne Par, & rerum mediacriter ulilium Spes. 


Hor. Ep. 18. J. 1. v. 98, 


Left Awarice till pcer, diſturb thine Eu-; 
Or Fears leu d ſhake, or Cares thy bird abuſe, 


Or ardent Hope fer Things of litiie Uſe.  CrEEcH, 


I T was prettily obſerved by ſome body concerning the 
great Vices, that there are three which give Plcature, 
as Covetouſneſs, Gluttony and Luſt ; one, which taſtes 
of nothing but Pain, as Envy; the reſt have a Mixture 
of Pleaſure and Pain, as Anger and Pride. But when a 
Man conſiders the State of his own Mind, about which 
every Member of the Chriſtian World is ſuppoſed at this 
time to be employed, he will find that the bet Defence 
againſt Vice is preſerving the worthieſt Part of his owa 
Spirit pure from wy great Offence againſt it. There is 
a Magnanimity which makes us look upon ourſelves with 
Dildain, after we have been betray'd by ſudden Deſire, 
Opportunity of Gain, the Abſence of a Perſon who ex- 
cels us, the Fault of a Servant, or the ill Fortune of an 
Advyerſary, into the Gratification of Luſt, Covetouſneſs, 
Envy, Rage or Pride; when the more ſublime Part of 
our Souls is kept alive, and we have not repeated Inſit- 
mities till they are become vicious Habits. 

| The Vice of Covetouſneſs is what enters deepeſt into 
the Soul of any other; and you may have ſeen Men, 
otherwiſe the molt agreeable Creatures in the World, to 
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ſeized with the Deſire of being richer, that they hall 


ſtartle at indifferent Things, and live in a continual Gu td 
and Watch over themſelves from a remote Pexr of Ex- 
pence. No pious Man can be fo circumſpett in the Care 
of his Conſcience, as the covetous Man is in that of his 
Pocket. 

If a Man would preſerve his own Spirit, and hls 
natural Approbation of higher and more worthy Pur- 
ſuits, he could never fall into this Littleneſe, but his 
Mind would be ſtill open to Honour and Virtue, in 
ſpite of Intirmities and Relapſes. But what extremely 
diſcourages me in my Precautions as a GUaRkbDlan, 
is, that there is an univerſal Defection from the Admi- 
ration of Virtue. Riches and outward Splendor haie 
taken up the Place of it: and no Man thinks he is mean, 
it he is not poor. But alas! this deſpicable Spirit de- 
baſes our very Being, and makes our Paſſions take a new 
Turn from their natural Bent. . 

It was a Cauſe of great Sorrow and Melancholy to 
me ſome Nights ago at a Play, to ſee a Crowd in the Ha- 
bits of the Gentry of England ſtupid to the nobleſt Senti- 
ments we have. The Circumſtance happened in the 
Scene of Diſtreſs betwixt Piercy and Anna Pullen : One of 
the Centinels who ſtood on the Stage, ro prevent the 
Diſorders which the moſt unmannerly Race of young Men 
that ever were ſeen in any Age frequently raiſe in public 
Aſſemblies, upon Piercy's beſeeching to be Heard, butſt 
into Tears ; upon which the greate!t Part of the Audi- 
ence fell into a loud and ignorant Laughter; which others 
who were touched with the liberal Compaſſion in the poor 

Fellow, could hardly ſuppreſs by their clapping. But 

the Man without the leaft Confufion or Shame in bis 
Countenancg for what had happened, wiped away the 
Tears, and was ſtill intent upon the Play. The Diſtreſs 
fill rifing, the Soldier was ſo moch moved, that he was 

obliged to turn his Face from the Audience, to their 
ſmall Merriment. Piercy had the Gallantry to he: i 
Notice of his honeſt Heart; and, as I am told, gave him 
a Crown to help him in his Affliction. lt is certain 
this poor Fellow in his humble Condition, had 
fuch a lively Compaſſion as a Soul unwecded to the 
E 5 : Wold ; 
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World; were it otherwiſe, gay Lights and Dreſſes, 
with Appearances of People of Faſhion and Wealth, to 
which his Fortune could not be familiar, would have 
taken up all his Attention and Admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, as well az 
pure Religion, (according to a Book too ſacred for me to 
quote) 1 wifit the Fatherleſs and Widews in their Aict ion, 
and to keep himſelf unſpotied from the World. Every Step 
that a Man makes beyond moderate and reaſonable Pro- 
viſion, is taking ſo much from the Worthineſs of his own 
Spirit ; and he that is entirely ſet upon — Fortune, 
is all that while undoing the Man. He muſt grow deaf 
to the Wretched, eſtrange himſelf from the Agreeable, 
learn Hardneſs of Heart, diſreliſh every thing that is 
noble, and terminate all in his deſpicable Self. Indul- 
gence in any one immoderate Deſire or Appetite engroſſes 
the whole C 
Defire or Appetite ; but how much otherwiſe is it with 
thoſe that preſerve alive in them ſomething that adorns 
their Condition, and thews the Man, whether a Prince 
or a Beggar, above his Fortune ? 

I have juſt now recorded à Foot Soldier for the poli- 
teſt Man in a Briti/ſbAudience, from the Force of Nature, 
untainted with the Singulatity of an ill-applied Educa- 
tion. A good Spirit, that is not abuſed, can add new 
Glories to the higheſt State in the World, as well as 

ive Beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall exemplify this by 
inſerting a Prayer of Harry the Fourth of France juſt 


before a Battle, in which he obtained an entire 
Victory. 8 


LORD of Hoſts, avho can'ft ſee through the thickeſt 

Veil and cloſeft Diſguiſe, who wieweſt the Bottom of 
my Heart, and the deepeſt Defigns of my Enemies, who haſt 
in thy Hands, as well as before thine Eyes, all the Event: 
which concern human Life, if thou knoweft that my Reign 
will g romote thy Glary, and the Safety of thy People, if 
thou knoweſt that I bawe no other Ambition in my Soul but 
to advance the Honour of thy Holy Name, and the Good of 
this State, favveur, O great God, the Tuftice of my Arms, 
and reduce all the Rebels to acknowledge him whom 2 

ſacr 


reature, and his Life is ſacrificed to that one | 


— 
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ſacred Decrees and the Order of a lawful Succęſſion, haue 


made their Sovereign, but if thy good Providence has or- 
dered it otherwiſe, and thou ſeeft that I ſhould prove one of 
thoſe Kings whom thou g iveſ in thine Anger, take from 
me, O merciful God, my Life and my Crown, make me this 
Day a Sacrifice to thy Will, let my Death end the Calami- 
ties of France, and let my Blood be the laft that is ſpilt in 
this Quarrel. 


The King uttered this generous Prayer in a Voice, 
and with a Countenance, that inſpired all who heard 
and beheld him with like Magnanimity : Then turning 
to the Squadron, at the Head of which he deſigned to 
charge, My Fellow-ſoldiers, ſaid he, as you run my For- 
tune, ſo do Tyours ; your Safety conſiſts in keeping well your 
Ranks ; but if the Heat of the Action ſhould force you to 
Diſorder, think of nothing but rallying again; if you loſe 
the Sight of your Colours and Standards, look round for 
the white Plume in my Beaver, you ſball ſee it where- 


ever you are, and it Shall lead you to Glory and to Vie- 


tory. | ; 
The Magnanimity of this illuſtrious Priace was ſup- 
rted by a firm Reliance on Providence, which inſpired 
im with a Contempt of Life, and an Aſſurance of Con- 
queſt. His generous Scorn of Royalty, but as it con- 
ſiſted with the Service of God, and Good of his People. 
ks an Inſtance, that the Mind of Man, when it is, well 
diſpoſed, is always above its Condition, even tho”, it b 
that of a Monarch. IIA ; 
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N 20. Friday, April 3. 


Forgiveneſs of Injuries tecommended.— The diabolical 
Effects of Malice — Pride or Haughtineſs of Spirit 
condemn'd.,—Duelling conſideted as a Crime of a 
very horrid Nature. 


— Minuti 
Semper & infirmi eft animi exiguique volupta: 
Ultion—— Jov. Sat. 13. v. 189. 


Revenge, which till aue find 
| The weakeſt Frailty of a feeble Mind. CREECH, 


LL Gallantry and Faſhion, one would imagine, 


ſhould riſe out of the Religion and Laws of that 
Nation whereia they prevail ; but alas! in this King- 
dom, gay Characters, and thoſe which lead in the Plea- 
fares = Inclinations of the faſhionable World, are ſuch 
as are readieſt to practiſe Crimes the moſt abhottent to 
Nature, and conttadictory to our Faith. A Chiſtian and 
a Gentleman are made inconſiſtent Appellations of the 
fame Perſon ; yu are not to expect eternal Life, if you 
75 not forgive Injuries, and your mortal Life is uncom- 

rtable, it you are not ready to commit a Murder, in 


Reſentment for an Affront: For good Senſe as well as 


Religion is fo utterly baniſhed the World, that Men glory 
in their very Paſſions, and purſue Trifles with the utmoſt 
Vengeance ; fo little do they know that to forgive is the 
moſt arduous Pitch human Nature can arrive at. A Cow- 
ard has often fought, a Coward has often conquered, 
| but a Coward never forgave. The Power of doing that 
flows from a Strength of Soul conſcious of its own 
Force ; whence it draws a certain Safety, which its Ene- 
my is not of Conſideration enough to interrupt; for 'tis 
peculiar in the Make of a brave Man, to have his Friends 
em much above him, bis Enemies much below him. 
Yet 
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Vet though the Neglect of out Enemies may, ſo intenſe 
a Forgivenels as the Love of them is not to be in the 
leaſt accounted for by the Force of Conſtitution, but is a 
more ſpiritual and refined Moral, introduced by him who 
died for thoſe that perſecuted him; yet vety juſtly deliv er- 
ed to us, when we conſider ourſelves Offenders, and to be 
forgivenon the reaſonable Terms of Forgiviag ; for who 
can aſk what he will not beſtow ; eſpecially when that 
Giſt is attended with a Redemption from the cruelleit 
Slavery to the molt acceptable Freedom: For when the 
Mind is in Contemplation of Revenge, all its Thoughts 
muſt ſurely be tortured with the alternate Pangs of Ran- 
cour, Envy, Hatred, and Indigaation : and they who 
profeſs a Sweet in the Enjoyment of it, certainly nevec 
felt theconſummate Bliſs of Reconcilition : At ſuch an 
Inſtant the falſe Ideas we received unravel, and the Shi- 
neſs, the Diſtruſt, the ſecret Scorns, and all the baſe 
Satisfactions Men had in each others Faults and Misfor- 
tunes, are diſpelled, and their Souls appear in their native 
Whiteneſs, without the leaſt Streak of that Malice or 
Diſtaſte which ſullied them: And perhaps thoſe very 
AQiions, which (when we looked at them in the oblique 
Glance with which Hatred doth always ſee Things) were 
horrid and odious, when obſerved with boneſt and open 
Eyes, are beauteous and ornamental, 

Bub if Men are averſe to us in the moſt violent De- 
gree, and we can never bring them to an amicable Tem- 
per, then indeed we are. to exert an obſtinate Qppoſitiag 
to them ; and never let the Malice of our Enemies have 
ſo effectual an Advantage over us, as to efcape.our goo 
Will: For the neglected and deſpiſed 'Tenets of Religion 
are ſo generous, and in fo tranſcendent and heroic a 
Manner diſpoſed for public Good, that 'tis not in a Man's 
Power to ayoid their Influence : for the Chrittian is as 
much inclined to your Service when your Enemy, as the 
moral Man when your Friend. | 

But the Followers of a crucified Saviour muſt root 
out of their Hearts all Senfe that there is any thing great 
and noble in Pride or Haughtineſs of Spirit; yet it will 
be very difficult to fix that Idea in our Souls, except we 
can think as worthily of ourſelves, when we praftiſe 


the 
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the contrary Virtues ; we muſt learo and be convinced, 
that there is ſomething ſublime and heroic in true Meck- 
neſs and Humility, for they ariſe from a great, not x 
groveling Idea of Things ; for as certainly as Pride pro- 
ceeds from a mean and narrow View of the little Advan- 


tages about a Man's ſelf, ſo Meekneſs is founded on the 


extended Contemplation of the Place we bear in the 
Univerſe, and a juſt Obſervation how little, how empty, 
how wavering are our deepeſt Reſolves and Councilz, 
And as (to a well-taught Mind) when you've ſaid an 
haughty and proud Man, you have ſpoke a narrow Con- 
ception, little 1 and deſpicable Carriage; fo when 
you have faid a Man's meek and humble, you have ac- 

uainted us that ſuch a Perſon has arrived at the hardeſt 


aſk in the World, in an univerſal Obſervation round | 
him, to be quick to ſee his own Faults, and other Menn 
Virtues, and at the Height of pardoning every Man ſooner | 


than himſelf; you have alſo given us to underſtand, that 
to treat him kindly, fincerely and reſpectfully, is but a 
mere Juſtice to him that is ready to do us the ſame Of- 
fices. This Temper of Soul keeps us always awake tot 
juſt Senſe of Things, teaches us that we are as well 
akin to Worms as to Angels; and as nothing is above 
theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe. It keeps our Under- 
ſtanding tight about us, ſo that all Things appear to ws 

t or little, as they are in Nature and the Stht of 
— not as they are gilded or ſullied by Accident 
or Fortune. 

It were to be wiſhed that all Men of Senſe would 
think it worth their while to 1efle&t upon the Dignity of 
Chriſtian Virtues, it would poſſibly enlarge their Souls 
into ſuch a Contempt of what Faſhion and Prejudice have 
made honourable, that their Duty, Inclination and Ho- 
nour would tend the ſame way, and make all their Live: 
an uniform AR of Religion and Virtue. 

As to the great Cataſtrophe of this Day, on which the 
Mediator of the World ſuffered the greateſt Indignities 
and Death itſelf for the Salvation of Mankind, it woutd 
be worth Gentlemen's Conſideration, whether from his 
Example it would not be proper to kill all Inclinations to 
Revenge; and examine whether it would not be expedi- 

ent 
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ent to receive new Notions of what is Gteat and Ho- 
nourable. 

This is neceſſary againſt the Day wherein he who 
died ignominiovſly for us ſhall deſcend from Heaven to be 
our Judge, in Majeſfly and Glory. How will the Man who 
ſhall die by the Sword of Pride and Wrath, and in Con- 
tention with his Brother, appear before him, at whoſe 
Preſence Nature ſhall be in an Agony, and the great and 
glorious Bodies of Light be obſcured ; when the Sun fball be 
darkned, the Moon turned into Blood, and all the Powers of 
Heaven ſhaken , when the Heavens themſelves fball paſs 
away with a great Noiſe, and the Elements diffolve with 
fervent Heat ; when the Earth alſo, and all the Works that 
are therein ſball be burnt up ? 

What may juſtly damp in our Minds the diaboli- 
cal Madneſs, which Rog us to decide our petty Ani- 
moſities by the Hazard of Eternity, is, that in that one 
Act the Criminal does not only highly offend, but forces 
himſelf into the Preſence of his Judge ; that is certainly 
his Caſe whodies in a Duel. I cannot but repeat it. He 
that dies in a Duel knowingly offends Ged, and in that 
very Action ruſhes into his offended Preſence. hit poſ- 
ſible for the Herart of Man to conceive a more terrible 
Image than that of a departed Spirit in this Condition ? 
Could we but ſuppoſe it has juſt left its Body, and ſtruck 
with the terrible Reflection, That, to avoid the Laughter 
of Fools, and being the By-word of Idiots, it has now 

ipitated itſelf into the Din of Demons, and the 

owlings of eternal Deſpair, how willingly now would 

it ſuffer the Imputation of Fear and Cowardice, to have 
one Moment left not to tremble in vain ? 

The Scriptures are full of pathetical and warm Pic- 
tures of the Cendition of an happy or miſerable Futurity : 
and, I am confident, that the frequent reading of them 
would make the Way to an happy Eternity ſo agree- 
able and pleaſant, that he who tries it will find the Diffi- 
culties, which he before ſuffered in ſnunning the Allure- 
ments of Vice, abſorpt in the Pleaſure he will take in the 
Purſuit of Virtue : And how happy muſt that Mortal be, 
who thinks himſelf in the Favour of an Almighty, and 
can think of Death as a Thing which it is an Infirmity 


not to deſire ? 
Saturday, 
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The Dignity and Eloquence of the Scripture Stile, great. 
ly ſuperior to all Claſſical Writings, —Quotations from 
different Parts of Scripture to prove it. — The GVA 
DIAN does not deſpair of making Mien of Wit ia love 
with lacted Writings. 
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VII. Ea. 6. v. 683. 
An empty Office PII diſcharge. 


R. Tilhb!ſon, ia his Diſcourſe concerning the Dangi- 

of all known Sin, both from the Light of Nature and 
Revelation, atter 2 given us the Detcriprion of the 
Laſt Day out of Holy Writ, has this remarkable Paſſage: 
* I appeal to any Man, whether this be not a Repte- 

* ſentation of Things very proper and ſuitable to hat 
* Great Day, wherein he who made the World ſhall 
come to judge it? And whether the Wit of Man ever 
* deviſed any thing ſo awful, and ſo agreeable to the Ma 
« jelly of God, and the ſolemn Judgment of the whole 
World? The Deſcription which Virgil makes of the 
E:yfian Fields,and the infernal Regions, how infinitely do 
they fall ſhort of the Majeſty ot the Holy Scripture, 
and the Deſcriptioh there made of Heaven and Hell, 
and of the great and terrible Day of the Lord ! So that 
in Compariſon they are childiſh and trifling ; and yet 
2 he had the moiſt regular and molt. ggvern'd 


magination of any Man that ever lived, and obſerved 

the greateſt Decorum in his CharaQters and Deſcrip- 

tions. But who can declare the great Things of God, but 
* he to whom God ſhall reveal them ? | 

Tris Obſervation was worthy a moſt polite Man, and 

ought to be of Authority with all who are ſucb, ſo far as 
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to examine whether he ſpoke that as a Man of a juſt 
Taſte and judgment, or advanced it merely for tha Set- 
vice of his Doctrine as a Clergyman. 

| am very confident whoever reads the Goſpels, with 
an Heart as much prepared in Favour of them as when 
he fits down to Virgil or Hemer, will find no Paſſage there 
which is not told with more natural Force than any Epi- 
(ode in either of thoſe Wits, which were the Chief of 
mere Mankind. 

The laſt Thing I read was the 24th Chapter of St. 
Luke, which gives an Account of the Manner in which 
our Bleſſed Saviour, after his Reſuttection, joined with 
two Diſciples on the Way to Emmaus as an ordinary Ta- 
veller, and took the Privilege as ſuch to inquire of them 
what occaſioned a Sadneſs he obſetved in their Counte- 
nances ; or whether it was from any public Caule ? 
"Their Wonder that any Man ſo near Jeruſalem ſhould be 
a Stranger to what had paſſed there ; their Acknowledy- 
ment to one they met accidentally that they had believed 
in this Prophet; and that now, the third Day after his 
Death, they were in Doubt as to their pleaſing Hope 
which occaſioned the Heavineſs he took Notice of, are 
all repreſented in a Stile which Men of Letters call the 
Great and noble Simplicity. The Attention of the Diſci- 
ples, when he expounded the Scriptures concerning him- 
telf, his offering to take his Leave of them, their Eond- 
rels of his Stay, and the Maniſeſtation of the great Gueſt 
whom they had entertained while he was yet at Meat 
with them, are all Incidents which wonderfully pleaſe 
the Imagination of a Chriſtian Reader ; and give to him 
ſomething of that Touch of Mind which the Brethren 
— — they 4 on to another, Did not our Heart; 

a WII ws, wh i talked with us by th 
while be opened tous the Scriptures ? A 

I am very far from pretending to treat theſe Matters 
as they deſerve ; but | hope thoſe Gentlemen who are 
2 for it, and called to it, will forgive me, and con- 

er that | ſpeak as a mere ſecular Man, impartially con- 
ſidering the Effect which the facred Writings will have 
upon the Soul of an inteiligent Reader ; and it is fome 

Argu- 
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Argument, that a Thing is the immediate Work of Go, 
when it fo infinitely tranſcends all the Labours of Man, 
When | look upon Raphael's Piture of our Saviour ap- 
pearing to his Diſciples after his Reſurrection, I cannot 
but think the juſt Diſpoſition of that Piece has in it the 
Force of many Volumes on the Subject: The Evange- 
liſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſſionate 
Zeal and Love which the Painter has thrown in their 
Faces; the Huddle Group of thoſe who ſtand moſt di- 
ſtant are admirable Repreſentations of Men abaſhed with 
their late Unbelief and Hardneſs of Heart. And fuck 
Endeayours as this of Raphael, and of all Men not called 
to the Altar, are collateral Helps not to be deſpiſed by 
the Miniſters of the Goſpel. 

"Tis with this View that I preſume upon Subjects of 
this Kind, and Men may take up this Paper, and be 
catched by an Admonition under the Diſguiſe of a Di- 
verſion. 

All the Arts and Sciences ought to be employed in one 
Confederacy againſt the prevailing Torrent of Vice and 
Impiety ; and it will be no ſmall Step in the Pg 
Religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, that be 
wants the beſt Taſte and beſt Senſe a Man can have, who 
is cold to the Beauty of Holineſs. 

As for my Part, when I have happened to attend the 
Corpſe of a Friend to his Interment, and have ſeen t 
graceful Man at the Entrance of a Church-yard, who be- 
came the Dignity of his Function, and aſſumed an Au- 
thority which is natural to Truth, pronounce / am the 
Reſurrection and the Life, he that believeth in me, though be 
were dead yet ſball he live; and wwboſoever liveth and le- 
lieveth in me ſball never die : I ſay, upon ſuch an Occaſi- 
on, the Retroſpect upon paſt Actions between the deceal- 
ed whom I followed and myſelf, together with the many 
lictle Circumſtances, that ſtrike upon the Soul, and alter- 

nately give Grief and Conſolation, have vaniſhed like « 


Dream; and I have been relieved as by a Voice from 


Heaven, when the Solemnity has proceeded, and after 

a long Pauſe | again heard the Servant of God utter, I 

know that my Redeemer livetb, and that be ſhall and s 
"I 
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the latter Day upon the Earth ; and though Worms deſt rey 
this Body, yet in my Fleſb jhall I ſee God ; whom I ſball 
lee for myſelf, and my Eyes ball bebold, and not another. 
How have I been raiſed above this World and all its Re- 
gards, and how well prepared to receive the next Sen- 
tence which the holy Man has ſpoken, We brought no- 
thing into this World, and it is certain we can carry no- 
thing out ; the Lord gave, and the Lord bath taken away, 
141 be the Name f the Lord ! 

here ate I know Men of heavy kb - - without Ge- 
nus, who can read theſe Expreſſions of Scripture with 
u much Indifference as they do the reſt of theſe looſe 
Papers: However I] will not deſpair but to bring Men of 
Wit into a Love and Admiration of facred Writings ; 
and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the 
when it ſhall be as much the Faſhion among Men of Po- 
liteneſs to admire a Rapture of St. Paul, as any fine Ex- 
preſſion in Virgil or Horace ; and to fee a well dreſſed 
young Man produce an Evangeliſt out of his Pocket, and 
be no more out of Countenance than if it were a Claſſic 
printed by Elzevir. 

It is a Gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by Men of diſtinguithed Faculties, to praiſe and adore 
the Author of their Being with a Spirit ſuitable to thoſe 
Faculties, and rouſe flower Men by their Words, Actions 
and Writings, to a Participation of their Tranſports and 
Thankſgivings. 
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OssARVATIONSs on PasToral Pot rRY.— What gave 
Riſe to it.— The Plcaſutes of a Countiy Life righth 
conſideted. 


Rura mib i &rigui placeant in Vallibus Amnes, 
Flaming umem Sylvaſgue inglorius 


VIC. Georg. 2. v. 48; 


My next Deſire is, void of Care and Strife, 
Ta lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious Life, 
I Country Cottage near a cryſtal Fl1:;d, 
A winding Valley, and a lifty Ward, Daros, 
32323 Poetry not only amuſes the Fancy the 
F molt delightfully, but is likewiſe more indebted to 
it than any other Sort whatſoever. It tranſports us into 
a kind of Fairy-Land, where our Ears are ſoothed with 
the Melody of Birds, bleating Flocks, and purlig 
Streams z our Eyes enchanted with flowery Meadow 
and ſpringing Greens; we are laid under cool Shade 
and entertained with all the Sweets and Freſhneſs of Ny 
ture. It is a Dream, 'tis a Viſion, which we with may 
be real, and we believe that it is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's Head was ſo far turned with 
theſe Imaginations, when we were laſt in the Country, 
that ſhe loſt her Reſt by liſtening to Nightingales ; fie 
kept a Pair of Turtles cooing in her Chamber, and had 
a tame Lamb running after her up and down the Houſe, 
I uſed all gentle Methods to bring her to herſelf ; as hat- 
ing had a Deſign heretofore ot turning Shepherd my- 
ſelf, when I read Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. But u 
my Age and Experience have armed me againſt ary 

Temptation to the Paſtoral Life, I can now with the 
| greater Safety conlider it; and ſhall lay down ſuch 
Rules, as thoſe of wy Readers, who have the aforeſaid 

Deſiga, 
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| Deſign, ought to obſerve, if they would follow the Steps 


of the Shepherds and Shepherdefſes of antient Times, 
In order to form a right Judgment of paſtoral Poerry, 
t will be neceſſary to caſt back our Eyes on the firſt 
Ages of the World. For fince that Way of I .ife is not 
now in Being, we muſt inquire into the Manner of it 
when it actually did exiſt. Before Mankind was formed 
into large Societies, or Cities were built, and Commerce 
eſtabliſhed, the Wealth of the World conſiſted chiefly in 
Flocks and Herds. The tending of theſe, we find to 
have been the Employment of the firſt Princes, whoſe 
Sobjects were Sheep and Oxen, and their Dominions the 
adjoining Vales. As they lived in great Aﬀuence and 
Eaſe, we may pretume that they enjoyed ſuch Pleaſures 
a3 that Condition afforded, free and uninterrupted. 
Their Manner of Lite gave them Vigour of Body, and 
Serenity of Mind. The Abundance they were poſſeſſed 
of ſecured them from Avarice, Ambition or Envy ; they 
could ſcarce have any Anxieties or Contentions, where 
every one had more than he could tell what to do with. 
Love indeed might occaſion fome Rivalſhips amongſt them, 
becauſe many Lovers fix upon one ObjeR, for the Loſs 
of which they will be ſatisfied with no Compenſation. 
Otherwiſe it was a State of Eafe, Innocence, and Con- 
tentment ; where Plenty begot Pleaſure, and Pleaſure 
begot Singing, and Singing begot Poetry, and Poetry 
Pleaſure again. 
hus happy was the firſt Race of Men, but rude 
vithal and uncultivated. For before they could make 
any conſiderable Progreſs in Arts and Sciences, the Tran- 
quillity of the Rural Life was deſtroyed by turbulent and 
ambitious Spirits ; who, having built Cities, raifed Ar- 
mies, and fludied Policies of State, made Vaſſals of the 
defenceleſs Shepherds, and rendered that, which was be- 
fore eaſy and unreſtrained, a mean, laborious, miſerable 
Condition, Hence, if we conſider the paſtoral Period 
before Learning, we ſhall find it unpoliſhed ; if after, 

we ſhall find it unpleaſant. | 
The Uſe that I would make of this ſhort Review of 
the Country Life ſhall be this. An Author that would 


amuſe 
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amuſe himſelf by writing Paſtorals, ſhould form in his 


Fancy a rural Scene of perfect Eaſe and Tranquility, | 


where Innocence, Simplicity, and Joy abound. It i 
not enough that he writes about the Country; he mul 
ive us what is agreeable in that Scene, and hide what 


is wretched. It is indeed commonly affirmed, that 


Truth well painted will certainly pleaſe the Imagination, 
but it is ſometimes convenient not to diſcover the whole 
Truth, but that Part which only is delightful. We mul 
ſometimes ſhow only half an Image te the Fancy, which 
if we diſplay in a lively Manner, the Mind is ſo dene - 
rouſly deluded, that it doth not readily perceive that the 
other half is concealed. Thus in writing Paſtorals, let 
the Tranquillity of that Life appear full and plain, but 
hide the Meanneſs of it; repreſent its Simplicity as clear 
as you pleaſe, but cover its Miſery. I would not here- 
by be ſo underſtood, as if I thought nothing that is ik 
ſome or unpleaſant ſhould have a Place in theſe Writ 
ings ; J only mean that this State of Life in genen 
ſhould be ſuppoſed agreeable. But as there is no C. 


dition exempt from Anxiety, I will allow Shepherd u | 


be afflited with ſuch Misfortunes, as the Lols of a fv | 
vourite Lamb, or a faithleſs Miſtreſs. He may, if you 
pleaſe, pick a Thorn out of his Foot; or vent bis Grid 
for loſing the Prize in Dancing; but theſe being ſaul. 
Torments, they recommend that State which only 
produces ſuch trifling Evils. Again, I would not ſeen 
ſo ſtrict in my Nations of Innocence and Simplicity, u 
to deny the Uſe of a little Railing, or the Liberty d 
ſtealing a Kid or a Sheep-Hook. For theſe are like 
wiſe ſuch petty Enormities, that we mult think the 
Country happy where theſe are the greateſt Tranſgreſſs 
ons. 

When a Reader is placed in ſuch a Scene as I have de- 
ſcribed, and introduced into ſuch Company as I have 
Choſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleaſing Delufion; 
and ſince every one doth not know how it comes to paſs 
I will venture to tell him why he is pleaſed. | 

The firſt Reaſon is, becauſe all Mankind love Eaſe 
Though Ambition and Avarice employ moſt Men 
Thoughts, they are ſuch uneaſy Habits, that we 4 
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Ne 23. 
indulge them out of Choice, but from ſome Neceſſity, 
real or imaginary. We ſeek Happineſs, in which Eaſe is 
the principal.Ingredient, and the End ,propoſed in our 


moſt reſtleſs Purſuits is Tranquillity. We are therefore 
ſoothed and delighted with the Repreſentation of | it, and 
fancy we partake of the Pleaſure. 

A ſecond Reaſon is our ſecret Approbation of Inno- 
cence and Simplicity. Human Natute is not ſo much 
depraved, as to hinder us from reſpeQting Goodneſs in 
others, though we ourſelves want it. This is the Rea- 
ſon why we are ſo much charmed with the pretty Prattle 
of Children, and even the Expreſſions of Pleaſure or 
Uneaſineſs in ſome Part of the Brute Creation. They 
are without Artifice or Malice ; and we love Truth too 
well to reſiſt the Charms of Sincerity. 

A third Reaſon is our Love of the Country. Heolth, 
Tranquillity and prong Capes are the Growth of the 
Country ; and though Men, for the general Good of the 
World, are made to love populous Cities, the Country 
hath the greateſt Share in an uncorrupted Heart. When 
we paint, deſcribe, or any wy indulge our Fancy, the 
Country is the Scene which ſupplies us with the moſt 
lovely Images. This State was that wherein God placed 
Adam when in Paradiſe ; nor could all the fanciful Wits 
of Antiquity imagine any thing that could adminiſter 
more exquiſite Delight in their Elyftum. 
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The CHaraCTERISTLICS of a True SHErKERD. 
Extrema per ills 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 

Vis. Georg. 2. v. 473. 
From bence Aſtræa took her Flight, and here 
The Prints of her departing Steps appear. Dryven. 


AVING already conveyed my Reader into the 
Fairy or paſtoral Land, and . informed him what 


Manner of Life the Inhabitants of that Region lead : 
| I ſhall 
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I ſhall, in this Day's Paper, give him ſome Marks where. 
by he may diſcover whether he is impoſed upon by thoſe 
who pretend to be of that Country ; or, in other Words, 
what are the CharaReriſtics of a true Arcadian. 
From the foregoing Account of the paſtoral Life, we 
may diſcover that Simplicity is receſſaty in the Character 
of Shepherds. Their Minds muſt be ſuppoſed ſo rude 
and uncultivated, that nothing but what is plain and un- 
affected can come from them. Nevertheleſs we are not 
obliged to repreſent them dull and fupid, ſince fine Spi- 
tits were undoubtedly in the World before Arts were in- 
vented to poliſh and adorn them. We may therefore in- 
troduce Shepherds with good Senſe and even with Wit, 
provided their manner of Thinking be not too gallant 
or refined. For all Men, both the rude and polite, 
think and conceive Things the fame Way (Truth being 
eternally the ſame to all) though they expreſs them very 
differently. For here lies the Difference: Men, who 
by long Study and Experience have reduced their Ideas ts 
certain Claſſes, and conſider the general Nature of 
Things abſtracted from Particulars, expreſs their Thoughts 


after a more conciſe, lively, ſurpriſing Manner. Thoſe + 


who have little Experience, or cannot abſtraQt, deliver 
their Sentiments in plain Deſcriptions, by Circumſtances, 
and thoſe Obſervations, which either ftrike upon the 
Senſes, or are the firſt Motions of the Mind. And 
though the former railes our Admiration more, the latter 
gives more Pleaſure, and ſooths us more naturally. 
Thus a courtly Lover may ſay to his Miſtreſs, 


With thee for ever I in Woods could reſt, 
Where never human Fuot the Ground hath preſt; 


Thou e en from Dungeons Darkneſs can ſt exclude 
And from a Deſart baniſh Solitude. 4 


A Shepherd will content himſelf to ſay the ſame Thing 
more fimply, 


Come, Roſalind, Ob ! come; for without thee 
What Pleaſure can the Country have for me P 


Again, 


hing 
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Again, ſince Shepherds are not allowed to make deep 
Reflections, the Addreſs required is fo to relate an Acti- 
on, that the Circumſtances put together ſhall cauſe the 
Reader to reflect. Thus by one delicate Cireumſtance 
Corydon tells 4{lexi; that he is the fineſt Songſter of the 
Country. | 


Of ſeven ſmonth Joints a mellow Pipe I bave, 
Which with his dying Breath Damætas gove : 
And ſaid, This, Corydon, 1 leave to thee, 
For only thou deſer v it after me. 


As in another Paſtoral Writer, after the ſame manner a 
Shepherd informs us how much his Miſtreſs likes him. 


As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry Day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the Sedges lay. 

The Wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Yet often ſtopp d, and often turn'd her Eye. 


If ever a Reflection be pardonable in Paſtorals, it is 
where the Thought is ſo obvious, that it ſeems ro come 
eaſily to the Mind; as in the following admirable Im- 
provement of Virgil and Theecritus. 


Fair is my Flock, nor yet uncomely J. 

If liquid Fountains flatter not. And why 

Should liquid Fountains flatter us, yet ſhow 

The bordering Flow'rs leſs beauteous than they grow ? 


A Second Characteriſtic of a true Shepherd is Simpli- 
city of Manners, or Innocence. This is fo obvious from 
what I have before advanced, that it would be but Re- 
1 to inſiſt long upon it. I ſhall only remind the 

eader, that as the paſtoral Life is ſuppoſed to be where 
Nature is not much depra ved, Sincerity and Truth will 
i run thro' it. Some ſlight Tranſgreſſions for the 
ake of Variety may be admitted, which in Effect will 
only ſerve to ſet off the Simplicity of it in general. I 
cannot better illuſtrate this Rule than by the following 
Example of a Swain who found his Miſtteſs aſleep. 


Vor. I, F 
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Once Delia ſept on eaſy Meſs reclin'd, 
Her lowely Limbs half bare, and rude the Wind : 


I ſmonth'd ber Codes, and tele a filent Kiſs ; 
Condemn me, x if I did amiſs. 


A third Sign of a Swain is, that ſomething of Reli. 
ion, and even Superſtition, is Part of his Charactet. 
For we find that thoſe who have lived eaſy Lives in the 
Country, and contemplate the Works of Nature, live in 
the greateſt Awe of their Author. Nor doth this Hu- 
mour prevail lets now than of old: Our Peaſants as fin- 
cetely believe the Tales of Goblins and Fairies, as the 
Heathens thoſe ot Fauns, Nymphs and Satyrs. Hence 
we find the Works of Virgil and Theocritus ſprinkled with 
left-handed Ravens, blaſted Oaks, Witch-Crafts, Evil- 
Eyes, and the like. And I obſerve, with great Pleaſure, 
that our Engliſh Author of the Paſtorals I have quoted 
hath praRiſed this Secret with admirable Judgment. 

I will yet add another Mark, which may be obſerved 
very often in the above-named Poets, which is agreeable 
to the Charatter of Shepherds, and nearly allied to Su- 
perſtition, I mean the Uſe of proverbial Sayings. I take 
the common Similitudes in Pattoral to be of the prover- 
bial Order, which are fo frequent, that it is needleſs, 
and would be tirefome to quote them. I ſhall only take 
Notice upon this Head, that it is a nice Piece of Art to 
raiſe a Proverb above the vulgar Stile, and ſtill keep i 
eaſy and unaffected. Thus the old With, God reſt bi; 
Soul, is finely turned. 


Then gentle Sidney liv'd the Shepherd"; Friend, 
Eternal Bl-ſſings on bis Shade attend. 


ZH edneſdy, 
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The Behaviour of Fact Lizard, after being a Year and 


a Half at the Univerſity.——Some excellent Rules tor 
Plealing in Converſation. 


—Dicende tacendaque calles ? Pers. Sat. 4. v. 5. 


— — Doft thou, ſo young, 
Mus when te ſpeak, and when to bold thy Tongue? 


DzxyDEx. 
[By Mr. BUD GEL. ] 


ACK LIZARD was about Fifteen when he was firſt 
entered in the Univerſity, and being a Youth of a 
great deal of Fire, and a more than ordinary Application 
to his Studies, it gave his Converſation a very particular 
Turn. He had too much Spirit to hold his Tongue in 
Company ; but at the ſame Time fo little acquaintance 
with the World, that he did not know how to talk like 
other People. 

After a Year and a half's Stay at the Univerſity, he 
came down among us to paſs away a Month or two in 
the Country, The firſt Night after his Arriyal, as we 
were at Supper, we were all of us very much improved 
by Zack's Table-talk. He told us, upon the Appearance 
of a Diſh of Wild-Fowl, that, according to the Opinion 
of ſome natural Philoſophers, they might be lately come 
from the Moon. Upon which the Spariler burſting out 
into a Laugh, he infulted her with ſeveral Queſtions re - 
lating to the Bigneſs and Diſtance of the Moon and Stars; 
and after every Interrogatory would be winking upon 
me, and ſmiling at his Siſter's Ignorance. Jac gained 
his Point; for the Mother was pleaſed, and all the Ser- 
vants ſtared at the Learning of their young Maſter. 
Tack was ſo encouraged at this Succeſs, that for the firſt 
Week he dealt wholly in Paradoxes. It was a common 
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Jeſt with him to pinch one of his Siſtet's Lap-Dogs, and 
afterwards prove he could not feel it. When the Girls 
were ſorting a Set of Knots, he would demonſtiate to 
them that all the Ribands were of the fame Colour ; or 
rather, ſays Zack, of no Colour at all. My Lady Li- 
zard hertelt, though ſhe was not a little pleaſed with 
her Son's Improvements, was one Day almoſt angry 
with him; for having accidentally burnt her Fingers as 
ſhe was lighting the Lamp for her Tea-pot ; in the Midit 
of her Anguiſh, Jack laid hold of the Opportunity to in- 
ſtrut her that there was no ſuch Thing as Heat in Fire. 
In ſhort, no Day paſſed over our Heads, in which Jack 
did not imagine he made the whole Family wiſer than 
they were before. , 

That Part of his Converſation which gave me the moſt 
Pain, was What paſſed among thoſe Country Gentlemen 
that came to viſit ue. On ſuch Occaſions Jack uſually 
took upon him to be the Mouth of the Company ; and 
thinking himſelf obliged to be very merry, would enter- 
tain us with a great many odd Sayings and Ablurdities 
of their College-Cook. I found this Fellow had made a 
very ſtrong Impreſſion upon Jack's Imagination; which 
he never conſidered was not the Caſe of the reſt of the 
Company, till after many repeated Trials he found that 
his Stories ſeldom made any Body laugh but himſelf. 

| all this while looked upon Fack as a young Tree 
ſhooting out into Bloſſoms betore its Time ; the Redun- 
dancy of which, tho' it was a little unſeaſonable, ſeemed 
to foretell an uncommon Ftuitfulneſs. 

In order to wear out the Vein of Pedantry which ran 
through his Converſation, I took him ont with me one 
Evening, and firſt of all infinuated to him this Rule, 
which I had myſelf learned from a very great Author, To 
think with the Wiſe, but talk with the Vulgar. Tack's 


good Senſe ſoon made him reflect that he had often ex- 


poled himfelf to the Laughter of the Ignorant by a con- 
tra!y Behaviour; upon which he told me, that he would 
take Care for the tuture to keep his Notions to himſelf, 
and converſe in the common received Sentiments of Man- 
kind. He at the fame Time deſired me to give him any 
other Rules of Converſation which I thought might be 


for 
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for his Improvement. I told him I would think of it; 
and accordingly, as I have a particular Affection far the 
young Man, 1 gave him the next Morning the following 
Rules in Writing, which may perhaps have contributed 
to make him the agreeable Man he now is. 

The Faculty of interchanging our Thoughts with one 
another, or what we exprets by the Word Converſation, 
has always been repreſented by moral Writers as one of 
the nobleſt Privileges of Reaſon, and which more particu- 
larly ſets Mankind above the Brute Part of the Creation. 

Though nothing ſo much gains upon the Affections as 
this Extempore Eluguence, which we have conſtantly oc- 


caſion for, and are obliged to praQtiſe every Day, we very 


Jarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The Converſation of moſt Men is diſagreeable, not ſo 
much for want of Wit and Learning, as of good Breed- 
ing and Diſcretion. : 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any 
particular Vanity or Paſſion of your own, but always 
with a Deſign either to divert or inform the Company. 
A Man who only aims at one of theſe is always eaſy in 
nis Lncourſe. He is never out of Humour at being in- 
terrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear him 
are the belt Judges whether what be was ſaying could ei- 
ther divert or inform them. | 

A modeſt Perfon ſeldom fails to gain the Good-will of 
thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body envies a Man, 
who does not appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 

We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed 
what can we ſay ? It would be as imprudent to diſcover 
our Faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied Virtues. 
Our private and domeſtic Affaits are no leſs improper to 
be introduced in Converſation. What does it conce; 
the Company how many Horſes you keep in your Sable 
Or whether your Servant is moſt Knave or Fool ? 

A Man may equally affront the Company he is in by 
— all the Talk, or obſerving a contemptuous Si- 

ence. 

Before you tell a Story it may be generally not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort Chatacter, and give the Company a true 
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Ita of the prircipal Perſors concerned ia it. The Beau— 
ty of moſt Tlungs confilling not fo much in their being 
laid or done, as in their being taid or done by fuch a pat- 
ticular Perſon, or cn ſuch a particular Occaſion. 

Notwithſtanding all the Advantages of Youth, few 
young People pleaſe in Coniceriaticn ; the Reaſon is, 
that want of Fxpe:iicnce makes thein poſitive, and what 
they ſay 15 rather with a Deſign to pleate themlelves than 
any cre ele. ; 


bt is certain that Age itlelf all make many Things 
pas well enough, which would have becu laughed at in 
the Mouth of ene much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to Men of 
Scuſe, than n empty formal Man who ſpeaks in Proverbs, 
and decides all Controverſies with a ſhort Sentence, This 
Viece of Stupidity is the more inſuffecable, as it puts on 
the Air of Wiſdom, 

A prudent Nan will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular Science, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not methicks an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. 
Cauley in his whole Life, than that none but his intimate 


Friends ever diſcovered he was a great Poet by tis Ui 


courſe: Beſides the Decercy of this Rule, it is certainly 
founded in good Policy, A Mar who talks of any Thing 


he is alteady famous for, has little to get, but a grezt. 


deal to loſe. I might add, that Le who is ſometimes [:- 
lent on a Subject where every one is ſatisſied he could 
ipeak well, will often be thought no leſs knowing in 
other Matters, wheie perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

Women are fiightened at the Naue of Argument, ard 
are ſooner convinced by an happy Turn, or witty Ex- 
preſſion, than by Demonſtration. 

'henever you commend, aud your Reaſons for do- 
iS ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſkes the Approbation ot 
a Man of Senſe from the Flattety of Sycophants, and Ad- 
miration of Fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
Company is pleaſed with ic. I would leat: of all be un- 
derſtood to encept the Perſon ralli.d; 
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Though Good-humour, Senſe, and Diſeretion can 
ſeldom fail to make a Man agreeable, it may be no ill Po- 
licy ſometimes to prepare yourſelt in a particular Manner 
tor Converſation, by looking a little farther than your 
Neighbours into whatever is become a reigning Subject. 
If our Armies ate beſieging a Place of Importance abroad, 
or our Houle of Commons debating a Bill of Conſe- 
quence at home, you can hardly fail of being heard with 
Pleaſure, if vou have nicely informed yourſelf of the 
Strength, Situation, and Hittory of the hrit, or ct the 
Reatons for ard agaialt the latter. It will have the fame 
EffeR if, when any ſingle Verſon begins to make a Noiſe 
in the World, you can learn ſome cf the ſmalleſt Acci- 
dents in his Liie or Converſation, which though they are 
too fine for the Obſervation of the \ ulgar, give more 
Gatiefa4+i-- «o Aten of Senſe, (as they are the beſt Open- 
ings to a real Character) than the Recital of his moſt 
glaring Attions. I know but one ill Conſequence to be 
teaied ftom this Method, namely, that coming full ckarg- 
ed into Company, you ſhould reſolve to unload whetber 
an Landſome Opportunity otters itfelf or no. 

Though the aſking of Queſtions may plead for itſelf 
the ſpecious Names of Modeſty, and a Defire of Infor- 
mation, it affords little Pleaſure to the reſt of the Com- 
pany who are not troubled with the lame Doubts; Le- 
fives which, he who aſks a Queſtion would do well to 
conſider that he lies WEO ly at the Mercy of anther be- 
fore he receives an Anſwer, | 

Nothing is mote lilly than the Pleaſure ſome People 
take in what they call ſpeaking their Mind:, A Man of 
this Make will tay a rucve Ihing for the mere Pleaſure 
of ſaying it, when an oppoſite Behaviour, full as inno- 
cent, might have preſerves his Friend, ot made his For- 
tune. 

It is not impoſſible for Man to form to himſelf as ex- 
quiſite a Pleaſute in Complying with the Humour and Sen— 
tineats of others, as of bringing others over to his own ; 
bnce it is the cetrt21in Sign ot a luperior Genius, that can 
take and become whatever Drels it pleatcs. 

| thall ouly add, that beſides what 1 have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which can rever be leaint but in the 
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Company of the Polite. The Virtues of Men are catch” 
ing as well as their Vices, and your own Obſervation? 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that com- 
mands Attention in one Man, and makes you tired and 
diſplcaſed with the Diſcourle of another. 


Ne 25. Tourſday, Ar ril 9. 
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The Qualifications neceſſary in an Hiſtorian. Re- 


N -— Lord Ji Hiſtory of the Reign of Hen- 
5 II. 


Quis tam Lucil: ſautor intyte . 
Ut non hoc ſuteatur? 
Hos. Sat. 10. I. 1. v. 2. 


at Friend of his * | 
Sol lind!ly partial, to deny me this ? CrEEcn. 


— — 


H E prevailing Humour of crying up Authors 
that have writ in the Days of our 1 
and of paſſing ſlightly over the Merit of our Cotempo- 
raries, is a Grievance, that Men of a free and unpreju- 
diced Thought have complained of through all Ages in 
their Writings. 
] went home laſt Night full of theſe Reflections from 
a Coffee-houſe, where a great many excellent Writings 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones ap- 
plauded, more (as it ſeemed to me) upon the Account 
of their Date, than upon any intrinfic Value or Demerit. 
The Converſation ended with great Encomiums upon 
my Lord Ferulam's Hiſtory of Henry the VIIch. The 
Company were unanimous in their Approbation of it. 
I was too well acquainted with the traditional Vogue of 
that Book throvghout the whole Nation, to venture my 
Thoughts upon it. Neither would 1 now offer my Judg- 
ment upon that Work to the Public, (ſo great a Venera- 
tion have I for the Memory of a Man whoſe Wiitings 
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are the Glory of our Nation) but that the Authority of ſo 
leading a Name may perpetuate a vicious Taſte amongſt 
us, and betray future Hiſtorians to copy after a Model, 
which I cannot help thinking far from complete. 

As to the Fidelity of the Hiſtory, I bave nothing to 
ſay ; to examine it impartially in that View would re- 
quite much Pains and Leiſure : But as to the Compoſi- 
tion of it, and ſometimes the Choice of Mutter, I am 
apt to believe it will appear not a little faulty to an un- 
prejudiced Reader. A complete Hiſtorian ſhould be en- 
dowed with the eſſential Qualifications of a great Poet. 
His Stile muſt be majeſtic and grave, as well as imple 
and unaffected; his Narration ſhould be animated, ſhort 
and clear, and ſo as even to out-run the Impatience of 
the Reader, if poſſible. This can only be done by be- 
ing very ; and choice in Words, A retrenching all 
cold and ſuperfluous Circumſtances in an Action, — by 
dwelling upon ſuch alone as are material, and fit to de- 
light and inſtru a ſerious Mind. This is what we find 
in the great Models of Antiquity, and in a more parti- 
cular 1 — in Livy, whom it is impoſſible to read 
without the warmeſt Emotions. | 

But my Lord Yerulam, on the contrary, is ever, in 
the tedious Stile of Declaimers, uſing two Words for 
one ; ever endeayouring to be witty, and as fond of out- 
of-the-way Similes as ſome of our old Play-Writers. 
He abounds in low Phraſes, beneath the Digaity of Hiſ- 
tory, and often condeſcends to little Conceits and Quib- 
bles. His political Reflections are frequently falſe, al- 
moſt every where trivial and puetile. His whole Man- 
ner of turning his Thoughts is full of Affectation and 
Pedantry; and there appears throughout his whole 
Work more the Air of a recluſe Scholar, than of a Man 
verſed in the World. 

After paſſing ſo free a Cenſure upon a. Book which 
for theſe hundred Years and upwards has met with the 
moſt univerſal Approbation, I am obliged in my own De- 
fence to tranſcribe ſome of the many Paſſages I formerly 
collected for the Uſe of my firlt Charge Sir Mairmad#ke 
Lizard. It would be endleſs ſhould I point out the fre- 
quent Tautologies and Circumlocutions that occur in 
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every Page, which do (as it were) ratify inſtead of con- 
denſing his Thoughts and Matter. It was, in al! Pro- 
bability, his Application to the ] aw that gave lim a 
Habit of being to wordy ; of which I ſhall put down 
two or three Examples. 
* That all Records, wherein there was any Memory 
or mention of the King's Attainder, fhould be defaced, 
cancell'd, and taken off the File.—-Divers tecret and 
nimble Scouts and Spies, Cc. to learn, ſeateh and diſ- 
cover all the Circumſtances and Paiticulars— Lo affail, 
lap, and work into the Conltancy ot Sir Robert Clifford. 
| leave the following Paſſages to every one's Conſide- 
ration, without making any further Remarks upon them, 
He ſhould be wel! enough able to ſcatter the [riſo as 
* a Flight of Birds, and rattle away his Swarm of Bees 
with their King.—T ke Rebels took their Way towards 
Fer, Ec but their Snow-ball did not gather as it went. 
o that (in a kind cf Mattacina of human Fortune) 
s ke turned a Broach that had worn a Crown; whereas 
* Fortune commonly doth not bring in a Comedy or 
* Farce after a 'Tragediy.—The Queen was crown'd, 
c. about two Years after the Marriage, like an o'd 
* Chriſtening that had ſtamd long for Godfathers —De- 
* firous to trouble the Waters in ah, that he might fiſh: 
the better, calling the Net not cur of St. Peter's, but 
cout of Birpgia's Batik —And therefore upon the firſt 
* Grain of Incenſe that was ſacrificed upon the Altar of 
- 
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Peace at Bulluigne, Periin was ſmoak'd away.— This 
was the End of this little Cockatrice of a King, that 
was able to deſtroy thoſe that did not efpy bim firit.— 
It was obſerved that the great Tempeit, which drove 
Philip into England, blew down the Golden Eagle, 
from the Spire of St. Paul's: and in the Fall, it fell 
upon a Sign of the Zlack-Eople, which was in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, in the Place where the School-Route now 
itandetn, and battered it, and broke it down: Which 
was a ſtrange looping of a Hawk upon a Fowl. — The 


King began to hn where his Shoe cid wiring hin —In 


whoie Bolom or Budget moit of Peritn's Sccrots were 
la:d up.—One might know af r off where the Owl was 


py the Flight of Birds. — Bold Kin, and careleſs cf. 


Fame, 
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Fame, and that took Toll of their Maſter's Grtti.— 
Lu iim and Dudley would have cut another Chop cut 
of him, —Peter Huus, ſome ea him Jas; {urely be 
„as the Forerunner of, Sc. — Lizzel, Bihop of Cincer— 
* dia, was ſent as Nuncio, Ec. bas notwithllanuing be 
had a good ominous Name to have made a Peice, no- 
thing followed, — Taxing him for a great Laxer of his 
. people —Not by Proclamations, but by Ceurt-Fames, 
* which commonly print better than printed Proclan a- 
tions. — Sir Edward Poynings was enſorced to make a 
wild Chace upon the wild {rifo—tn ſparing of Blood, 
by the bleeding of ſo much Treafure—and altho' his 
© own Caſe kad both Steel and Parchment more than the 
other; that is to ſay, a Conqueſt i: the Field, and an 
Ad of Parliament That Pope knowing that King 
lenny the Sixth was reputed in the World abroad but 
for a ſimple Man, was afraid it would but diminiſh the 
Eſtimation of that kind of Honour, if there were nut- 
a Diſtance kept between Innocents and Saints.” 

Not to trouble my Reader with any more Inſtances cf 
the like Nature, I muſt obſetve, that the whole Work is 
i conducted, and the Story of Perkin Waroeck (which 
ould have been only Itke an Fpiſode in a Poem) is vun 
out to near a third Part of the Book. The Character of 
Henry the Seventh, at the End, is rather an Abſtract of- 
his Hiſtory: than a Character. It is tevious, and diverſi- 
ned with ſo many Particulatities as confoand the Reſem- 
hiance, and make it almoſt impallibie ſor the Reader to 
form any diſtinct Idea of the Perſon. It is not thus the 
Antients drew their Characters; but ih a few jult and 
bold r gave you the diſtinguiſniag Fentufes of the: 
Mind (it I may be allowed the Metzpho.) ) in ſo dillir = 
a Manner, and in o ſtrong a Light, that you grew zn 
mate with your Man immediately, and knew him os 
2n hundred, | 

After all it muſt be conſider, in favour of my Lo. 4 
Veru'am, that be lived in an Age wherein chaite and cot 

ret Writing was not in Faſhion, aud when 'edantty was 
the Mode even at Court: So that it is no Wonger if the 
prevalent Humour of the U imes bol dea his Genius, 

: tho“ 
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tho“ ſuperior in Force perhaps to any of our Countty- 
men, that have either gone before or ſucceeded him. 


—_— 
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The common Appellation of the Word LA DI Es, to all 
Orders of Women, ridiculed. —The GuazD1an's 
Choice of a Wiſe for his Friend Sir Harry Lizard, at 
his Requeſt. —Deſcribes her in a Letter to Sit Harry. 


Non ego illam mihi dotem eſſe puto, que dos dicitur, 
Sed pudicitiam & pudorem & ſadalam cupidinem. 
PLavrt, 


A Woman's true Dowry, in my Opinion, is Virtue, Ifo- 
deſty, and Deſires reſtrain'd ; not that which is uſually 
fo called, 


þ N healthy old Fellow that is net a Fool, is the 
& happieſt Creature living. It is at that Time of 
Life only Men enjoy their Faculties with Pleaſure and 


Satisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, as 


the Phiaſe is; we ſpeak the downright Truth, and whe- 
ther the reſt of the World will give us the Privilege or 
not, we have fo little to aſk of them that wecan take it. 
I ſhall be very free with the Women from this one Con- 
ſidetation; and having nothing to defire of them, ſhall 
treat them as they ſtand in Nature, and as they are 
adorned with Virtue, and not as they are pleaſed to form 
and diſguife themſelves. A Set of Fops, from one Ge- 
neration to another, has made ſuch a Pother with Bright 
Fyes, the Fair Sex, the Charms, the Air, and ſomething 
ſo uncapable to be expreſſed but with a Sigh, that the 
Creatures have utterly gone'out of their very Being, and 
there are no Women at all in the World. If they are 
not Nymphe, Shepherdeſſes, Graces, or Goddeſſes, they 
ate to a Woman all of them the Ladies. Get to a Chiiſt- 
ning at any Aley in the Town, and at the meaneſt LO 

| e's, 
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dies ? 1 have taken Notice that ever ſince the Word For- 


forth was baniſhed for Madam, the Word Woman has been 


diſcarded for Lady. And as there is now never a Wo- 
man in England, I hope I may talk of Women without 
Offence to the Ladies, What puts me in this preſent Diſ- 

ſition to tell them their own is, that in the Hol Week 
pron civilly defired all Delinquents in Point of Chaſtity 
to make ſome Atonement for their Freedoms, by be- 
ſtowing a Charity upon the miſerable Wretches who 
languich in the Lock Hoſpital. But I hear of very little 
done in that Matter ; and Iam informed, they are pleaſed, 
inſtead of taking Notice of my Precaution, to call me an 
jll-bred old Fellow, and ſay I do not underſtand the 
World. It is not, it ſeems, within the Rules of Good- 
breeding to tax the Vices of People of Quality, and the 
Commandments were made for the Vulgar. I am indeed 


informed of ſome Oblations ſent into the Houſe, but they 


are all come from the Servants of Criminals of Condit- 
on. A poor Chambermaid has ſent in Ten Shillings out 
of her Huſh-money, to expiate her Guilt of being in her 
Miſtreſs's Secret ; but ſays ſhe dare not aſk her Ladyſhip 
for any thing ; for ſhe is not to ſuppoſe that ſhe is locked 
up with a young Gentleman, in the Abſence of her Huſ- 
band, three Hours together, for any Harm, but as my 
Lady is a Perſon of great Senſe, the Girl does not know 
but that they were reading ſome good Book, together ; 
but becauſe ſhe fears it may be otherwiſe, ſhe has ſent 
her Ten Shillings for the Guilt of concealing it. We 
have a Thimble from a Country Girl that owns ſhe has 
had Dreams of a fine Gentleman who comes to their 
Houſe, who gave her half a Crown, and bid her have a 
Care of the Men in this Town ; but ſhe thinks he does 
not mean what he ſays, and ſends the Thimble, becauſe 
ſhe does not hate himas ſhe ought. The Ten Shillings, 
this Thimble, and an Occamy Spoon from ſome other 
unknown poor Sinner, are all the Atonement which is 
made for the Body of Sin in London and Weſtminſter. I 
have computed, that there is one in every Three Hun- 
dred who is not Chaſte; and if that be a modeſt Compu- 
tation, how great a Number are thoſe who make no Ac- 

| count 
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count of my Admonition. It might be expected one or 
two of the 'I'wo Hundred and Ninety-nine honeſt, might 
out of mere Charity and Compaſſion to Iniquity, as it is 
a Misſortunc, have done ſomething upon to good a "Time, 
zs that wherein they were ſolicited ; but Major Crabtree, 
a ſour Poi-Companion of mine, ſays, the 'I'wo Huncereq 
Ninety and Nine are one way or other as little virtuous ag 
the Thiee Hundredth unchaſte Woman, I would fay 
Lady. It is certain, that we are infeſted with a Parcel of 
Jillflirts, who are not capable of being Mothers of brave 
Men, for the Infant partakes of the Tempet and Diſpc- 
ſition of its Mother. We fee the unaccountable Effects 
which ſudden Frights and Longings have upon the Of. 
ſpring ; and it is not to be doubted, but the ordinary way 
of Thinking of the Mother has its Influence upon what 


ſhe bears about her Nine Months. Thus from the Want 


of Care in this Particular of chooſing Wives, you lee Men, 
after much Care, Labour, and Study, ſu! prifed with pro- 
digious Starts of Ill-Nature and Paſſion, that can be ac- 


counted for no otherwiſe but from hence, that it grew up- 


on them in Embrio, and the Man was determined Surly, 
Peevith, Froward, Sullen or Outrageous befcre he ſaw 


the Light. Thelaſt Time I was in a pubile Place I fell 
in Love by Proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The young Wo- 
man happens to be of Quality; her Father was a Gentle- 
man of as noble a Diſpoſition, as any I ever met with. 
The Widow her Mother, under whote Wing ſhe loves to 


appear, and is-proud of it, is a Pattern to Perions of Con- 
dition. Gocd Sente, heightened and exerted with good 


Breeding, is the Parent's ditlinguithing Cha: nRer ; and if 


we can get this young Woman into our Fanitly, we ſhall 


think we have a wuci beiter Purchaſe than others, who, 
nalities, way bring into theirs the- 
8 of Riches. 1 ſent Sir Harty by luſt' 


without ber good 
ight's Poſt the following Letter on this Subject, 


Dear Sir HARRY, 


- - — wy 


* coutle 


| PON cur lad Partmg, and as I had juſt mounted 

| the littie Roan I am ſo fond of, you cailed me 
back; und when 1 ttcoped to you, you ſqueez'd me 
by the Hand, and with Alluſion to ſome pleaſant Dit-- 


* ps „ es , 
— RP b N 
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* courſe we had had a Day or two before in the Houſe 
© concerning the preſent mercantile Way of contracting 
« Marriages, with a Smile and a Bluſh you bid me look 
« upon ſame Woman for you, ard ſend Word how tl. ey 
went: I did not ſee one to my Mind till the laſt Opera 
before Eater. | aſſute you I have been as unquiet ever 
fince, as | wiſh you were till you had her: Her Heiglit, 
her Complexion, and every thing but her Age, which 
is under Twenty, are very much to my SatisfaCtion ; 
+ there is an ingenuous Shame in her Eyes, which is to 
© the Mind what the Bloom of Youth is to the Body, 
neither implies that there are virtuous Habits and Ac- 
© compliſhments already attained by the Poſſeſſor, but 
* they certainly ſhow an unprejudiced Capacity towards 
them. As to the Circumliance of this young Woman's 
Age, Iam reconcited to her Want of Years, becauſe 
+ ſhe pretends to nothing above them; you don't ſee in 
© her the odious Forwardnefs to I know not what, as in 
the aſſured Countenances, naked Boſoms, and conh- 
dent Glances of her Cotempotaries. 

* I will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
* Heart, if you can win it; flie is in no Familiarities 
* with the Fops, her Fan has never been yet out of her 
* own Hand, and her Brother's Face is the only Man's 
* ſhe ever look'd in ſtedſaſtly. | 

When I have gone thus far, and told you that I am 
* very conhdent of her as to her Virtue and Education, 
may ſpeak a little freely to you as you are a young 
* Man: There is a Dignity in the young Lady's Beauty, 
* when it Mall become ker to receive your Friends with a 
good Air and affable Countenance ; when ſhe is to 1e- 
+ pretent that Part of you, which you molt delight in, 
* the frank and chearful Reception of your Friends, her 
Beauty will do as much Honour to your Table, as they 
* will give you Pleaſure in your Bed, 

Id is no ſmail faſtance of Felicity to have a Woman, 
from whoſe Behaviour your Friends are more endeated 
to ou; and for waole Sake your Children ate as much 
* valued as fur your own. 

It 


by 
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lt is not for me to celebrate the lovely Height of 


the amiable Profile which her fine Hair, Checks and 
Neck made to the Be holdets that Night, but ſhall leave 
them to your own Obſervation when you come 9 
Town; which you may do at your Leilure, and be 
Time enough, for there are many in Town richer tha 
* her whom | recommend, 


: Jan, SIX, 
d % Your moſt obedient and 
8 N moſt bumble Ser want, 
#7 NesTor Irons1Dy, 
NY 27. Saturday, April 11. 


* 


The Grounds to expect a future State, evinced from the 
Rule of right Reaſon.—Plato's Notions of a future 
State. 


Multa putans, fortemque animo 2 iniquam. 
IRG. En. 6. v. 33% 


Struck with Compaſſion of ſo ſad a State. 


N Compaſſion to thoſe gloomy Mortals, who by their 
Unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe Im- 
reſſions of Joy and Hope, which the Celebration of the 
hes glorious Feſtival naturally leaves on the Mind of a 
Chriſtian, I ſhall in this Paper endeavour to evince that 

there are Grounds to expect a future State, without ſu 
poſing in the Reader any Faith at all, not even the Belief 
of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt Unbeliever open his 
Eyes, and take a Survey of the ſenſible World, and then 
ſay if there be not a Connexion, and Adjuſiment, an ex- 
act and conſtant Order diſcoverable in all the Parts of it. 
Whatever be the Cauſe, the Thing itſelf is evident to alt 
our Faculties. Lock into the Animal Syſtem, the Paſſi- 
ons, Senſes, and locomotive Pow eis; is not the like Con- 
trivanice and Propiiety obſervable in theſe too? Are they 
not 


her Forhead, the ſoft Pulp of her Lips, or to deſcribe 


32. 
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not fitted to certain Ends, and are they not by Nature 
directed to proper Objects? 
Is it poſſible then that the ſinalleſt Bodies ſhould, by 
a Management ſuperior to the Wit of Man, be diſpoſed 
in the moſt excellent Manner agreeable to their reſpec- 
tive Natures ; and yet the Spirits or Souls of Men be ne- 
leted, or managed by ſuch Rules as fall ſhort of Man's 
Underſtanding ? Shall every other Paſſion be rightly 
placed by Nature, and ſhall that Appetite of Immortality 
natural to all Mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned 
to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious Application of the 
inferior Animal Powers in the meaneſt Vocations be an- 
ſwered by the Ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the gene- 
rous Efforts of a virtuous Mind be rewarded? In a Word, 
Shall the Corporeal World be all Order and Harmony, 
e Intellectual Diſcord and Confuſion ? He who is 


got enougu +» Meg theſe Things, mult bid adieu to 
that natural Rule, of Reaſoning ros. . 


counter to that Maxim of common Sente, alta 
ought to form their Fudgments of Things unexperienced ſrom 
what they bave experienced. 

If any thing looks like a Recompence of calamitous 
Virtue on this fide the Grave, it is either an Aſſurance 
that thereby we obtain the Favour and Protection of 
Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us in this, in another 
Life meet with a juſt Return; or elſe that Applauſe and 
Reputation which is thought to attend virtuous Actions. 
The former of theſe, our Free-thinkers, out of their 
ſingular Wiſdom, and Benevolence to Mankind, endea- 
your to eraſe from the Minds of Men. The latter can 
never be juſtly diſtributed in this Life, where ſo many ill 
AQtions are reputable, and ſo many good Actions diſ- 
eſteemed or miſinterpreted z where ſubtle Hypocriſy is 
placed in the moſt engaging Light, and modeſt Virtue 
lies concealed ; where the Heart and the Soul are hid 
ſrom the Eyes of Men, and the Eyes of Men are dim- 
med and vitiated. Plato's Senſe in relation to this Point 
is contained in his Gorgias, where he introduces Socrates 
ſpeaking after this manner. 

f It was in the Reign of Saturn provided by a Law, 
: which the Gods have ſince continued down to this 
A Time, 
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Lime, That they who had lived virtuouſly and pioufly 
upon Earth, ſhouldafter Death enſoya Life full ot Hap. 
pine!s, in certa n lands appointed for the Hab'tatian 
of tne Bleſſ.!: But that luch as had lived wicked!y 
fould go into the Receptacle of Damned Souls, named 
Tartari:s,there to ſulfer the Puniſhments they delerved. 
But in all the Reign of Saturn, and in the Beginning of 
the Reign of Tove, hving Judges were appointed, by 
whom each Peron was judged in his Life-time in tte 
lame Day on which he was to die. The Conlequence 
of which was, that they oſten paſted wrong Judgment. 
Pluto, therefare, who preſided in Tartaras, and the 
Guardiaus of the Bleſſed lilands, finding that on the 
other Si.le many unfit Perſons were ſent to their reſpec. 
tive Dominions, complained to Jove, who promiſed to 
redreſs the Evil. He added, the reaton of theſe unjuſt 


Proceedings is that Nlen ar F-  %% hs _ Body, 
Henc 5 —— wo «i LOC blenihes and ImperteQions of 


their 
tion, that at the Time of Trial chere are Crowds of Wit- 
neſſes to atteſt their having live well. Theſe things 
miſlead the Judges, who being themſelves alſo of the 
Numberof the Living, are ſurroundedeach with his own, 
Body, as with a Veil thrown over his Mind. For the 
future, therefore, it is my Intention that Men do not 
come on thcir Trial till after Death, when they ſhall 
appear before the Judge, cilrobed of all their corpo- 
real Ornaments. The judge himſelf too ſhall be 2 
pure unveiled Spirit, beholding the very Soul, the 
naked Soul of the Party before kim. With this View 
| have already conflituted my Sons, Minas and Rhadas 
manthus, Judges, whoare Natives of Afia ; and Zaca, 
a Native of Europe. Thele, after Death, ſhal! hold 
their Court in a certain Meadow, from which there are 
two Roads, leading the one to Turtarus, the other to. 
the Iſlands of the Blefed,” 

From this, as from numberleſs other Paſſages of his. 


Writings, may be ſeen Plato's Opinion of a future State. 


A Thing therefore in regard to us ſo comfortable in itſelf. 


ſo juſt and excelleat, a Thiay ſo agreeable to the Analogy 
O Nature, aud ſo univerfally credited by all Orders and 


Rank 


inds by Beauty, Birth and Riches; not to men- 
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Ranks of Men, af all Nations and Ages, what is it that 
%orld move a few Men to rejeQ ? Surely there mult be 
({\pething of Prejudice in the Caſe. I appeal to the ſecret 
Thoughts ct a Free-thinker, if he does not argue within 
Linſelt after this manner: The Senſes and Faculties [ 
cnloy at preſent ate vihb!y defigned to repair, or preſetve 
the Body from the Injurizs it is liable to in its preſenc 
(icumflances. But in an Eternal State where no Decays 
te to be repaired, no outward Injuries to be fenced 
zial, where there ate no Fieſh and Bones, Nerves or 
Blood Veſſels, there will certainly be none of the Senles : 
zad that there ſhould he a State of Life without the 
Senſes is inconceivable ? 

But as this manner of| Reaſoning proceeds from a 
Porerty of Imagination, and Narrowneſs of Soul in 
thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe De- 
ſects, and open their Views, by laying before them a 
Cate which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps te- 
coacil2 them to the Belief of what is ſupernatnrallu ro- 


ow. „ bee 4 Perſon blind and deaf from his 


Birth, who being grown to a Man's Eſtate, is by the Dead 
Pale, or ſome other Cauſe, deprived of his Feeling, 
Tafting, and Smelling; and at the ſame time has the 
lppediment of his Hearing removed, and the Film taken 
from his Eyes: What the five Senſes are to us, that the 
Touch, 'Talte and Smell were to him. And any other 
Ways of Perception of a more refined and extenſive Na- 
ture were to him as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are 
which will one Day be adapted to perceive thoſe Things 
which Eye bath nut feen, nor Ear beard, neither hath it en- 
tered into the Heart of Man to conceive. And it would be 
juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, that the Loſs of 
thole three Senſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any 
new lnlets of Perception ; as in a modern Free-thinker to 
imagine there can be no State of Life and Perception 
without the Senſes he enjoys at preſent. Let us further 
luppole the ſame Perſon's Eyes, at their firſt opening, to 
be {truck with a great Variety of the moſt gay and pleaſ- 
ing Objects, and his Ears with a melodious Concert of 
ical and inſtrumental Muſic ; Beholding him him amaz- 


7 
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ed, raviſhed, tranſported ; and you have ſome diam 


Repreſentation, ſome faint and gliunmering Idea of the 
ecſtatic State of the Soul in that Article in which ſte 
emerges {com this Sepulchre of Fleſh into Life and la. 
mortality. 

N. B. J. has been obſerved by the Chriſtians, that a ce. 
tain ingenious Foreigner, who has publiſhed many ex 
Fell, for the Dye of Perſons in the Article of Death, wa 
dety much out of Humour in a late Fit of Sickneſ5, till e 
was in a fair way of Recovery. 


No 28. Menday, April 13. 
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A Survey of Paſtoral Writings and Writers.—Thevxrity 
rivals Virgil; and in general, in the GuarDian! 
geiz excels him. — The Lralians abſurdly iff, and 


c f =- +, 2 0 
eee wary in their Ideas of Paſt» 


AEtas Parentum pejor Avis tulit 
Nos nequieres, mox daturas 


Propeniem vitiaſtorem. Hor. Od. 6. J. Go v. (6 


Our Fathers bave been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours : next Age will ſee 
A Race more proſligate than we. Ros co. 


EO CRIT Us, Bien and Moſchzs are the mol 

famous among the Greet Writers of Paſtonls 
The two latter of theſe are judged to be far ſhort of Ther 
critus whom I ſhall ſpeak of more largely, becauſe be 
rivals the greateſt of all Poets, Virgil biff He bath 
the Advantage confeſſedly of the Latin, in coming before 
him, and writing in a Tongue more proper for Paſtond. 
The Softneſs of the Dorick Dialect, which this Poet 
ſaid to have improved beyond any who came before him, 
is what the antient Roman Writers owned their Language 
could not approach. But beſides this Beauty, he _- 


—_— 


| 
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to me to have had a Soul more ſoftly and tenderly in- 


| clined to this Way of Writing than Virgil, whoſe Genius 


ley him naturally to Sublimity. It is true that the great 
Roman, by the Nicenels of his Judgment, and great Com- 
mand of himſelf, has acquitted hunſelt dexterouſly this 
Way. But a penetrating Judge will find there the Sceds 
of that Fire which burned afterwards fo bright in the 
Gergicks, and blazed out in the Aneid. I mult not how- 
ever, diſſemble, that theſe bold Strokes appear chiefly in 
thoſe Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not to be num- 
bered amonglit his Paſtorals, which are indeed general] 
thought to be all of the paſtoral Kind; but by the beſt 
judges, ate only called his ſelect Poems, as the Werd 
Eclogue originally means. 

'l hoſe who will take the Pains to conſult. Scaliger's 
Compariſon of theſe two Poets, will find that Theocritus 
hath out-done him in thoſe very Paſſages which the Cri- 
tic hath produced in honour of Virgil. There is in ſhort 
more Innocence, Simplicity, and whatever elle hath been 
laid dowm as the diſtinguiſhing Marks of Paſtoral, in the 
Greek than the Reman ; and all Arguments from the Ex- 
4Qneſs, Propriety, Conciſeneſs and Nobleneſs of Virgil, 
may very well be turned againſt him, There is indeed 
ſometimes a Gtoſſneſs and Clowniſhneſs in Theocritus, 
which Virgil, who borrowed his greateſt Beauties from 
him hath avoided. Iwill however add, that Virgil, out 
of the Excellence of Genius only, hath come thort of 
Theocritus ; and had poſſibly excelled him, if in greater 
Subjects he had not been born to excel all Mankind. 

The Ttalians were the firſt, among the Moderns, that 
fell into pattoral Writing. It is oblerved, that the Peo- 
ple of that Nation are very profound and abſtruſe in their 
Poetry as well as Politics ; fond of ſurprizing Conceits and 
far-fetched limaginations, and labour chiefly to ſay what 
was never ſaid before. From Perſons of this Character, 
bow can we expect that Air of Simplicity and Truth, 
which hath been proved ſo eſſential to Shepherds: There 
are two paſtoral Plays in this Language, which they 
boaſt of as the moſt elegant Performances in Poetry that 
the latter Ages have produced; the Aminta of 7. aſſo, 
and Guarini's Paſtor Fids, In theſe the Names of the 

Perſon's 
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Perſons ate indeed paſtoral, and the Sy{van Gods, th, 
Dryads, and the Sayre, appointed with the Equipige d 


Antiquity : but neither their Language, Sentiment, | 


Palfions or Deſigns, like thoſe of the pretty Trifler z 
Virgil and Theecritus. I ſhall produce an Example gy 
of each, which are commonly taken notice of, as Py. 
terns of the /ra/ian Way of Thinking in Paſtoral. H/ 
in Taſſo's Poem, entersadorned witha Garland of Flo 
and views herſelf in a Fountain with ſuch Self. admin. 
tion, that ſhe breaks out into a Speech to the Flowers 
her Head, and tells them, fe doth net wear them to adm 
herſelf, but to make them aſbamed. In the Paſtor Fid. 
Shepherdeſs reaſons aſter an abſtruſe philoſophical Mu- 
ner, about the Violence of Love, and expoſtulates win 
the Gods for making Laws ſo rigorous to reſtrain us, a 
at the ſame time giving us invincible Deſires. Whore 
can bear theſe, may be aſſured he hath no Taſte fx 
Paſtoral. 

When I um ſpeaking of the /zalians, it would be u- 
pardonable to paſs by Sannazarius. He hath changed 
the Scene in this kind of Poetry from Woods and Lawn, 
to the barren Beach and boundleſs Ocean: Introduce: 
Sea-calves in the room of Kids and Lambs, Sea-mew: 
for the Lark and the Linnet, and preſents his Mifteh 
with Oyſters inſtead of Fruits and Flowers. How poo 
ſoever his Stile and Thoughts may be; yet who 
pardon him for his aribitrary Change of the ſweet Mu- 
ners and pleaſing Objects of the Country; for what i 
their own Nature are uncomfortable and dreadful ? | 
think he hath few or no Followers, or, if any, ſuch u 
knew little of his Beauties, and only copied his Fault, 
and ſo are loſt and forgotten. 

The French are ſo lat from thinking abſtruſely, th. 
they often ſeem not to think at all. It is all a Run ei 
Numbers, Common-place Deſcriptions of Woods, Flood:, 
Groves, Loves, &c. Thoſe who write the moſt accumte- 
ly fall into the Manner of their Country, which is Gi 
lantry. I cannot better illuſtrate what I would fay af 
the French than by the Dreſs in which they make ther 
Shepherds appear in their paſtoral Interludes upon the 
Stage, as I find it deſcribed by a celebrated Author. Tit 

« ShephetC! 
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Shepherds, ſaith he, are all embroider'd, and acquit 
themſelves in a Ball better than our FN Dancing - 
Maſters. I have ſeen a Couple of Rivers appear in 
red Stockings; and Alpheus, inſtead of having his 
Head cover'd with Sedges and Bull-ruſhes, making 
Love in a fair full-bottom'd Perriwig ard a Plume of 
« Feathers; bat with a Voice fo full of Shakes and 
* Quivers, that I ſhould have thought the Murmurs of 
« a Country Brook the much more agreeable Muſic. 


« 
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Different Species of Laughter, divided into ſeveral 


Heads, and pleaſantly treated of. 


Ride fi api Mar. Epig. 41.1. 2. v. 1. 
Laugh, if you're wiſe. 

JN order to look into any Perſon's Temper, I gene- 

| rally make my firſt Obſervation upon his Laugh, 


whether he is eaſily moved, and what are the Paſſages 


which throw him into that agreeable Kind of Convul- 


ſion. People are never ſo much unguarded, as when 


they are pleaſed : And Laughter being a viſible Symp- 
tom of ſome inward Satisfaction, 'tis then, if ever, we 
may believe the Face. There is, perhaps, no better 
Index to point us to the Particularities of the Mind 
than this, which is in itſelf one of the chief Diſtincti- 
ons of our Rationality. For, as Milton ſays, 
Smiles from Reaſon flow, to Brutes deny'd, 
And are of Love the Food. 

It may be remarked in general under this Head, that 
the Laugh of Men of Wit is for the moſt Part but a 
faint conſtrained kind of Half-Laugh, as ſuch Perſons 
are never without ſome Diftdence about them; but 
that of Fools is the moſt honeſt, natural, open Laugh 
in the World. 

| have often had Thoughts of writing a Treatiſe upon 
this Faculty, wherein I would have laid down Rules for 


, the 
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the better Regulation of it at the Theatre; 1 would have 
criticiſed on the Laughs now in vogue, by which our 
comic Writers might the better know how to tranſport 
an Audience into this pleaſing Affection. I had ſt 
apart a Chapter for a Diſſertation on the Talents of 
ſome of our modern Comedians ; and as it was the Man. 
ner of Plutarch to draw Compariſons of his Heroes and 
Orators, to ſet their Actions and Eloquence in a fairer 
Light; ſo I would have made the Parallel of Pinleib. 
man, Norris and Bullock ; and ſo far ſhown their differ. 
ent Methods of raiſing Mirth, that any one ſhould be 
able to diſtinguiſh whether the Jeſt was the Poet's, or 
the AQor's. 

As the Play-houſe affords us the moſt Occaſions of oh- 
ſerving upon the Behaviour of the Face, it may be uſe 
ful for the Direction of thoſe who would be Critics thi 
Way, to remark, that the Virgin Ladies uſually diſpoſe 
themſelves in the Front of the Boxes, the young married 
Women compoſe the ſecond Row, while the Rear i 

enerally made up of Methers of long ſtanding, unde- 
— Maids and contented Widows. Whoever will 
caſt his Eye upon them*under this View, during the 
Repreſentation of a Play, will find me ſo far in the 
Right, that a Double Entendre ſtrikes the firſt Row into 
an affected Gravity, or careleſs Indolence, the Second 
will venture at a Smile, but the third take the Conceit 
entirely, and expreſs their Mirth in a downright Laugh. 

When I deſcend to Particulars, I find the reſerved 
Prude will relapſe into a Smile at the extravagant Free- 
doms of the Coquet, the Coquet in her Turn laughs at 
the Starchneſs and aukward Affectation of the Prude; 
the Man of Letters is tickled with the Vanity and Igno- 
rance of the Fop, and the Fop confeſſes his Ridicule at 
the Unpoliteneſs of the Pedant. 


I fancy we may range the ſeveral Kinds of Laughen 
under the following Heads, 


The Dimplers, The Grinners, 
The Smilers, The Horſe-Laughers. 
The Laughers, 


The Dimple is practiſed to give a Grace to the Fea- 


tures, and is frequently made a Bait to entangle a gaz 


ing 
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ing Lover; this was called by the Antients the Chan 
Laugh 

The Smile is for the moſt part confined to the fair 
Sex, and their male Ret'inuv. It expreſſes out Satisfac- 
tion in a filent ſort of Approbation, doth not too much 
diſorder the Features, and is practiſed by Lovers of the 
moſt delicate Addreſs. This tender Motion of the Phy- 
ſiognomy. the Ancients called the [nic Laugh. 

The Laugh among us is the common Ryyus of the An- 
cients. 

The Grin by Writers of Antiquity is called the Syn- 
crufian ; and was then, as tis at this time, made uſe of 
to diſplay a beautiful Ser of Teeth. | 

The Horſe-Laugb, or the Sardonic, is made uſe of 
with great Succeſs in all Kinds of Diſputation. The Pro- 
ficients in this Kind, by a well-timed Laugh, will baffle 
the moſt ſolid Argument. This upon all Occaſions ſup- 
plies the Want of Reaſon, is always received with great 
Applaufe in Coffee-houle Diſputes, and that Side the 
Laugh joins with, is generally obſerved to get the better 
of his Antagoniſt, | 

The Prude hath a wonderful Eſteem for the Chian 
Laugh or Dimple ; ſhe looks upon all the other Kinds of 
Laughter as Exceſſes of Levity ; and is never ſeen 
the moſt extravagant Jeſts to diſorder her Countenance . 
with the Ruffle ofa Smile. Her Lips are compoſed with 
a Primneſs peculiar to her Character, all her Modeſty 
ſeems collected into her Face, and ſhe but very rarely 
takes the Freedom to fink her Check into a Dimple. 

The young Widow is only a Chian for a Time, her 
Smiles are confined by Decorum, and ſhe is obliged to 
make her Face ſympathize with her Habit ; ſhe looks de- 
mute by Art, and by the ſtricteſt Rules of  Decency is 
never allowed the Smlle till the firſt Offer or Advance 
towards her is over. | e 35422 1 - 80> 

The effeminate Fop, who, by the long Exerciſe of his 
Countenance at tbe Glaſs, hath reduced it to an exact 
Diſcipline, may claim a P!xce in this Clan. You' ſeg him 
upon any Occaſion, to give Spirit to his Difceurſe, 44 
mire his own Eloquence by a Duop:c. wal 
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The Jenics ate thoſe Ladies that take a greater I,iber. 

with their Features, yet even theſe may be ſaid to 

ther a Laugh, as the former to ſtifle a Smile. 

The Beau is an Ionic out of Complaiſance, and prac- 
tiſes the Smile the better to — wa with the Fair, 
He will ſometimes join in a Laugh to humour the Spleen 
of a'Lady, or applaud a Picce of Wit of his own, but 
always takes care to confine his Mouth within the Rule 
of Good-breeding ; he takes the Laugh fiom the Ladies 
but is never guilty of ſo great an Inderorum as to begin it, 

The Tonic Laugh is of univerſal Uſe to Men of Power 
at their Levees ; and is eſteemed by judicious Place-hut- 
ters a more particular Mark of DiſlinQtion than the 
Whiſper. A young Gentleman of my Acquaintance 
valued himſelt upon his Succeſs, having obtained this 
Favour after the Attendance of three Months only. 

A judicious Author ſome Years ſince publiſhed a Col. 
lection of Sonnets, which he very ſucceſsfully called 
Laugh and be Fat, or Pills to purge Melancholy : I cannot 
| ſufficiently admire the facetious Title of theſe Volume, 

and muſt cenſure the World of Ingratitude, while they 
are ſo negligent in rewarding the jocoſe Labours of ay 
Friend Mr. D'Urfey, who was ſo large a Contributor to 
this Treatiſe, and to whoſe humourous Productions { 
many rural Squires in the remoteſt Parts of this Iſland 
. are obliged for the Dignity and State which Corpulency 
ives them. The Story of the ſick Man's breaking an 
— by a fudden Fit of Laughter, is too wel 
known to need a Recital. It is my Opinion, that the 
above Pills would be extremely proper to be taken with 
Ass Milt, and mightily contribute towards the renewing 
and reſtoring decayed Lungs. Demoecritus is generally 
ſented to vs as a Man of the largeſt Size, which ve 
may attribute to his frequent Exerciſe of his riſible Ft- 
culty. I remember Juvenal ſays of him, 


Perpet uo riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. Sar. 10. v. 33 


He ſbook bis Sides with a perpetual Laugh, 

That ſort of Man, whom a late Writer has called the 
Butt, is a great Promoter of this healthful Agitation, aud 
18 generally ſtocked with ſo much good Humour, as 6 

in with the Gaiety of Conyerſation, tho' ſome 
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innocent Blunder of his own be the Subject of the Rail- 
lery. 
i ſhall range all old amorous Dotards under the Deno- 
mination of Grinners; when a young blooming Wench 
touches their Fancy, by an Endeavour to recali Youth 
into their Cheeks, they immediately overſtrain their muſ- 
cular Features, and ſhrivel their Countenance into this 
frightful Merriment. 

The Wag is of the ſame kind, and by the fame Artifice 
labours to tupport his Impotence of Wit; but he very 
frequently calls in the Hor ſe-laugh to his Aſſiſtance, * 

There are another Kind of Grinners, which the An- 
cients call Megarics, and ſome Moderns have, not inju- 
dicioufly, given them the Name of the Sneerers. Theſe 
always indulge their Mirth at the Expence of their 
Friends, and all their Ridicule conſiſts in un ſea ſonable Ill- 
nature. I could wiſh theſe Laughers would conſider, that 
let 'em do what they can, there is no laughing away 
their own Follies by laughing at other People's. 

The Mirth of the Tea-table is for the moſt part Me- 
garic, and in Viſits the Ladies themſelves very ſeldom 
icruple the ſacrificing a Friendſhip to a Laugh of this 
Denomination. ; | 

The Coquet hath a great deal of the Megaric in her; 
but in ſhort, ſhe is a Proficient in Laughter, and can run 
through the whole Exerciſe of the Features; ſhe ſubdues 
the formal Lover with the Dimple, accoſts the Fop with 
a Smile, joims with the Wit in the downright Laugh ; to 
vary the Air of her Countenance frequently rallies with 
the Grin; and when ſhe bath ridiculed her Lover quite 
out of his Underſtanding, to compleat his Misfortunes, 
ſluikes him dumb with the Harſe- laugh. 

The Herſe-lavgh is a diſtiaguiſhing CharaQeriſtic of 
the rural Hoyden, and tis obſerved to be the laſt Symp- 
tom of Ruſlicity that ſoi ſakes her under the Diſcipline of 
the Boarding-School, 0 | 

Punſters, I find, very much contribute towards the 
Sardonic, and the Extremes of either Wit or Folly ſeldom 
fail of raiſing, this noiſy Kind of Applauſe. As the an- 
cient Phyſicians held the Sardenic Laugh very benchicial 
to the Lungs ; I ſhould, methinke, adviſe all my Coun- 

2 trymen 
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trymen of conſumptive and heQtical Conſtitutions 
aſſociate with the molt facetious Punſtets of the 
Perfius bath very elegantly deſcribed a Sardonic Laughter 
in the following Line, 
Ingeminat tremulos Nafo criſpante cachinnos. 

SAT. 3. v. H. 
Rerloubled Peals of trembling Laughter bur/ts, 
Convwulfing every Feature of the Face. 


Laughter is a Vent of any ſudden Joy that ſtrikes 
on the Mind, which being too volatile and ſtrong, breas 


| 


out in this Tremor of the Voice. The Poets make wk 


of this Metaphor when they would deſcribe Nature 
her richeſt Dreſs, for Beauty is never ſo lovely as wha 
adorned with the Smile, and Converſation never fits u. 
-fier upon us, than when we now and then diſcharge on- 
ſelves ina Symphony of Laughter, which may not is 
properly be cal ed, The Chorus of Converſation. 
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England a proper Scene for Paſtoral.— Some Quotation 
from Engliſh Paſtorals.—Spen/er and Philips very u 
c:llent in that Kind of Writing. 

; Redeunt Saturaia Regna. VIE c. Ecl. 4. vb 


* Saturnian Times 
Roll round again. Day ou, 


5 H E /talians and French being diſpatched, I code 
now to the Expli/b, whom I ſhall treat with ſack 
Meekneſs as becomes a good Patriot; and ſhall fo far te- 
commend this our Iſland as a proper Scene for Paſtoul 
under certain Regulations, as will ſatisfy the courteou 
Reader that I am in the landed Intereſt. | 
1 muſt in the firſt Place obſerve, that our County: 
men have ſo good an Opinion of the Antients, and think 
ſo modeſtly of themſelves, that the generality of Paſtonl 
Writers have either ſtolen all from the Greeks and Romaty 
or ſo ſervilely imitated their Manners and Cuſtomy, u 
makes them very ridiculous. In looking over ſome Eg 
Pall 


| 
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Paitorals a few Days ago, I peruſed at leaſt fiſty lean 
Flocks, and reckoned up an hundred left-handed Ravens, 
beſides blaſted Oaks, withering Meadows, and weeping 


Deities. Indeed molt of the occational Paſtorals we have, 
are built upon one and the ſame Plan. A Shepherd aſks 
his Fellow, why he is fo pale, if his favourite Sheep hath 


Rrayed, if his Pipe be broken, or Phyllis unkind ? He an- 


tweis, none of. theſe Misfortunes have betallen him, but 
one much greater, tor Damon, (or ſometimes the God Pan) 
iz dead. This immediately cauſes the other to make Com- 
plaints, and cali upon the lofty Pines and Silver Streams 
to join in the Lamentation, While he goes on, his 
Friend interrupts him, and tells him that Damen lives, 
and ſhe ws him a Track of Light in the Skies to confirm 
it; then invites him to Cheinuts and Cheeſe. Upon this 
Scheme moſt. of the noble Families in Great- Britain have 
deen comſorted; nor can | meet with any Right Honour- 
able Shepherd that doth not die and live again, after the 
Manner of the aforeſaid Damon. 

Having already informed my Reader wherein the 
Knowledge of Antiquity may be ſerviceable, I ſhall now 
direct him where be may lawfully deviate from the An- 
tients, There are ſome Things of an eſtabliſhed Nature 
in Paſtoral, which are eſſential to it, ſuch as a Country 
Scene, Innocence, Simplicity. Others there are of a 
changeable kind, ſuch as Habits, Cuſtoms, and the like, 
The Difference of the Climate is alſo to be conſidered, 
for what is proper in ,frcadia, or even in ah, might 
be ſery abfurd in a colder Country, By the fame Rule 
the Difference of the Soil, of Fruits and Flowers, is to 
be obſerved. And in ſo fine a Country as Britain, what 
occaſion is there ſor that Profuſion of Hyacinths and Pe/- 
tan Roſes, and that Carnuce ia of foreign Fruits, which 
the Britiſß Shepherds never beard of! How much more 
Fleaſing is the following Scene to an Engliſh Reader ! 


This Place may ſeem for Shepherds Leiſure made, 
do lovingly theſe Elms unite their Shade. 

Th* ambitious Woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
lis balmy Sweets around on all beneath : 


G 3 ' The 
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The Ground with Graſs of chearful Green beſpread, , 
Toro which the ſpringing Flow'r up-rears its Head, 
Lo here the King-Cup of a golden Hue, 

M-dly'd with Daifies white, and Endive blue ! 
Hark, bow the gaudy Go'dfinch, and the Thruſb. 
With tuneful Warblings fill that Bramble-Bujb ! 

In tl-afing Conſort all the Birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various Song to join. 


The Theology of the antient Paſtoral is ſo very pretty, 
that it were pity entirely to change it; but I think that 
Part only is to be retained which is univerſally knows, 
and the reſt to be made up ort of our own ruſtical + 

ſtition ot Houb-tbruſhes, Fairies, Goblins and Witches, 
The Fairies are capable of being made very entertaining 
Perſons, as they are deſcribed by ſeveral of our Poe; 
and particularly by Mr. Pope. N 


About this Spring (if antient Fame ſay true) 

The dapper Elves their Moon-light Sports purſue, 
The:r Pigmy King and little Fairy Queen, ö 
In circling Dances gambol'd on the Green, 

While tuneful Sprights a merry Conſort made, 
And airy Muſic warbled through the Shades. 


What hath been ſaid upon the Difference of Climate, 
Soil, and Theology, reaches the proverbial Sayings, Dreſs, 
Cuſtoms and Sports of Shepherds. The following Ex 
ainples of our Paſtoral Sports are extremely beauiiſul. 


 Whilome did I, all as this Poplar fair, 
Upraiſe my beedleſs Head, devoid of Care, 
* Mong ruſtic Reuts the chief for wanton Game; 
Nor could they merry make tiil Lobbin came; 
Who better ſeen than | in Shepherds Arts, 
To pleaſe the Lads, and win the Laſſes Hearts ? 
How deftly to mine Oaten Reed, ſe ſweet, 
Mont they upon the Green to ſhift their Feet? 
And when the Dance was done, how would they yearn 
Some well dev iſed Tale from me to learn? 
For many Songs and Tales of Mirth had I, 
To chaſe the lingering Sun a-down the Shy. 


— O now. 
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The Laurel green, the ſmelling Eglant ine, 

And tender Branches from the mantling Vine, 

The deauy Coar/lip that in Meadow grows, 

The Fountain Violet, and Garden Roſe : 

Tour Hamlets firew, and every public Way, 

And conſecrate to Mirth Albino's Day. 

Myſeit will laviſh all my little Store, 

And deal about the Goblet flowing ver : 

Ol Moulin there ſball harp, young Mico fing, 

And Cuddy dance the Round ami Ii the Ring, 

And Hobbinol bis antic Gambols play. 


The Reaſon why ſuch Changes from the Antients 
fhould be introduced is very obvious; namely, that Poe- 
try being Imitation, and that Imitatian being the beſt 


which deceives the moſt eaſily, it follows that we muſt 


take up the Cuſtoms which are moſt familiar, or unver- 
fally known, fince no Man can be deceived or delighted: 
with the Imitation of what che is ignorant of. bs 
It is eaſy to be obſerved that theſe Rules are drawn 
from what our Countrymen Spenſer and Philips bave per- 
formed in this way. 1 ſhall not preſume to ſay any more 
of them, than that both have copied and improved the 
Beauties of the Antients, whoſe er of Thinking 1 
would above all Things recommend. As far as our Lan- 
guage would allow them, they have formed a Paſtorai 
dtile according to the Doric of Theecritus, in which 1 
dare not ſay they have excelled Virgil; but I may be al- 
lowed, for the Honour of our Language, to ſuppoſe it 
more capable of that pretty Ruſticity than the Latin. To 
their Works I refer my Reader to make Obſervations up- 
on the Paſtoral Stile ; where he will ſooner find that Se- 
cret than frain a Folio of Criticiſius. * 
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The Gvuarniar in Company with Lady Lizard and her 
Davg ite:s.—The Converſation falls upon the Subject 
of Happineis.— The different Notions of the young 
Women concerning Happineſs —Tne Guarbian's 
Sentiments on the Subject. 


Aft of the Cal. Content and Strength ef Mind. 
[By Mr. Buden. 


M* L:dy Lizard is never better pleaſed than when 
ſhe ſces her Children about her engaged in any 
profitable Diſcourſe. I tound her laſt Night ſitting in the 
midit of her Daughters, and forming a very beautitul Se- 
mi=ci;cle about the Fire. I immediately took my Place 
in an Elbow-Chair, which is always left empty for me in. 
one Coin er. 

Our Converſation fell inſenſibly upon the Subject of 
Happineſa, in which every one of the young Ladies gave 
her Opinion, with that Freedom and Unconcernedneſy 
which they always ule when they ate in Company only 
with their Mother and myſelf. 

Mrs. June declared, that ſhe thought it the greateſt 
Happineſs to be married to a Man of Merit, and placed 
at the Head of a well- regulated Family. I could not but 
obſerve, that in her CharaQer of a Man of Merit, ſhe 
gave us a lively Deſcription of Tom Worthy, who has long 
made his Addreſſes to her. The Siſters did not diſcover 
this at firſt, till the began to run down Fortune in a Lo- 
ver, and among the Accomp iſhmients of a Man of Merit, 
unluckiiy mentioned white Teeth and black Eyes. 

Mrs. Annabelle, after having rallied her Siſter upon 
ber. Man of Merit, talked much of Conveniencies of 
Lite, Affluence of Fortune, and Eaſineſs of Temper in 

one 
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one whom ſhe could pitch upon for a Huſband. Tn ſhort 


tho" the Baggage would not (peak out, I found the Sum 
of her Wiſhes was a rich Fool, or a Man ſo tu ned to 
her Purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his Fortune, and in- 
fult his Underſtanding. | 
The romantic Cornelia was for living in a Wood 
among Choirs of Birds, with Zephyrs, Echoes and Ris 
vulets to make up the Conſort; ſhe would not ſeem to 
include a Huſband in her Scheme, but at the ſame time 
talked ſo paſſionately of cooing Turtles, moſſy Banks, 
and Beds of Violets, that one might eaſily perceive ſhe 
was not without Thoughts of a Companion in her Soli- 
tdes. 

Miſs Betty placed her Summum bonum in Equipages, 
Aſſemblies, Balls, and Birth-nights, taiked in Raptures 
of Sir Edward Shatlow's gilt Coach, and my Lady Tat- 
tles Room, in which ſhe ſaw Company; nor would ſhe 
have eaſily given over, had ſhe not obſerved that her 
Mother appeared more ſerious than ordinary, and by 
der Looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve ſuch a Re- 
dundancy of Vanity and Impertinence 

My Favourite, the Sparkler, with an Air of Innocence 
and Modeſty, which is peculiar to her, ſaid that ſhe ne- 
ver expected ſuch a Thing as Happineſs, and that ſhe 
thought the molt any one could do, was to keep them- 
ſelves from being uneaſy ; for, as Mr. Ironfide has often 
told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be eaſy here, 
and happy hereafter :- At the ſame time ſhe begged me 
to acquaint them by what Rules chis Eaſe of Mind, or 
if | would pleaſe to call it Happineſs, is beſt attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame Requeſt with her 
youngeſt Daughter, adding with a ſerious Look, ' he 
Thing feemed to her of ſo great Conſequence, that ſhe 
hoped I would for once forget they were all Women, 
ud give my real Thoughts of it with the ſame Juſtneſs 
| would uſe among a Company of my own Sex. | com- 
pied with her Defire, aud communicated my Senti- 
nents to them on this Subject, as near as | can remem- 
der, pretty much to the following Purpoſe. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to de- 
dre to be happy, it is not to be wondered at that the 
viſeſt Men in all Ages have ſpeat ſo much Time to diſ- 
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cover what Happineſs is, and wherein it chiefly conſits, | 


An eminent Writer, named Varro, reckons up no len 
than two hundred and eighty eight different Opi niom 
upon this Subject; and another called Lucian, after bay. 
ing given us a long Catalogue of the Notions of fevenl 
Philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew the Abſurdity of all 
of them, without eſtabliſhing any thing of his own. 
That which ſcems to have made ſo many err in thy 
Caſe, is the Reſolution they took to fix a Man's 
ineſs to one determined Point, which I conceive cant 
be made up but by the Concurrence of ſeveral Particulan, 
hall readily allow Virtue the firſt Place, as ſhe is the 
Mother of Condes. It is this which calms our Thought, 
and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with Eaſe and Pleatur 
Naked Virtue, however, is not alone ſufficient to makes 
Man happy. It muſt be accompanied with at leaf 
moderate Proviſion for all the Nece ſſities of Life, ad 
not ruffled and diſturbed by bodily Pains. A Fit i 
the Stone was ſharp enough to make a Stoic cry out, 
That Zeno his Maſter taught him falſe, when he tal 
him that Pain was no Evil. EY * 
But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being alone 
ſufficient to make a Man happy, that the Exceſs ofitio 
ſome Particulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine Temper, 
may often give us the deepeſt Wounds, and chiefly con- 
tribute to render us uneaſy. I might inſtance in Fig, 
Lowe, and Friendſbip. In the two laſt Pafſions, it okey 
happens, that we fo entirely give up our Hearts, u 
make our Happineſs wholly Lead upon another fer 
ſon ; a Truft, for which no human Creature howere 
excellent, can poſſibly give us a ſufficient Securiij 
The Manthereſore who would be truly happy, mul. 
beſides an habitual Virtue, attain to ſuch a Strenglb 
Mind, as to confine his Happineſs within himſelf, and 
keep it from being dependant upon others. A Mu d 
this Make will perform all thoſe good natured Office 
that could have been expected from the moſt bleedio 
"Pity, without being ſo far affected at the common 
fortunes of human Life, as to diſturb his own Repo 
His Actions of this kind are much more meritonous 
than another's, as they flow purely from a Principle u 
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Vittue, and a Senſe of his Naty ; whereas a Man of a 
ſofter Temper, even waile he is aſſiſting another, may 
in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. 

A Man endowed with that Strength of Mind I am here 
foeaking of, tho” be leaves it to his Friend or Miſtreſs 
to make him ſtill more happy, does not put it ia the 
Power of either to make him miſerable. EP 

From what &as been alieady ſaid it will alſo appear, 
that nothing can be more weak than to place our Hap- 
pineſs in the Applauſe of others, ſince by this Means. 
we make it wholly imlependeut of ourielves. People of. 
this Humour, who place their. chief Felicity in Reputa- 
tion and Applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubject to Bs, 
the molt painful as well as the moſt abſurd of all Paſũons. 

The ſureſt Means to attain that Srrength of Mind and: 
independent State of Happineſs I am here recommend- 
ing, is a virtuous Mind iufficiently furnithed with Ideas 
to ſupport Solitude, and keep up an agreeable Conver- 
ſation with itſelf. Learning is a very great Help on 
this Occaſion, as it lays up an infinite Number of No-- 
tions in the Memory, ready to be drawn out, and ſet in 
order upon. any Occaſion. The Mind often takes the. 
ſame Pleaſure in looking over theſe her Treaſures, in- 
augmenting and diſpoſing them into proper Forms, as» 
a Prince daes in a Review-of his Army. by 

At the ſame Time | muſt own, that as a Mind thus 
furniſhed, feels a ſecret Pleaſure in the Conſciouſneſs of 
its own Perfection, and is delighted with ſuch Occahons 
as call. upon it to try its Force, a lively Imagination ſhall 
produce a Pleaſure very little inferior to the former in 
Perſons of much weaker Heads. As the firſt therefore 
may not be improperly call'd The Heuven of a wiſe Man; 
the latter is extremely well repreſeated by our vulgar - 
Expreſſion, which terms it A Feel Paradiſe. There is, 
however, this Difference between them, that as the+fir(t. 
naturally produces that Strength and Greatneſs of Min 
I. have been all along deſcribing as ſo eſſential torender 
a Man happy, the latter is ruffled and diſcompoſed by 
every Accident, and loit under the common Misfortune,- 
It is this Strength of the Mind that is not to beoyers- 
come by the Change of Fortune, that riſes at the Shy 
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of Dangers, and could make Alexander (in that Paſſage 
of his Life ſo much admired by the Prince of Conte) 
when his Army mutinied, bid his Soldiers return to a. 
don, and tell their Countrymen that they had left their 
King conquering the World, fince for bis Part he could 
not doubt of railing an Army wherever he appeared 
It is this that chiefly exerts iiſelf when a Man is moſt 
oppreſſed, and gives him always in Froportion to what. 
ever Malice or Injuſtice would deprive him cf. It is 
this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous Man inſenſibly 
ſet a Value upon himſelf, and throws a Varniſh over 
his Words and Actions, that will at laſt command Ef. 
teem, and give him a greater Aſcendant over otters, 
than all the Advantayes of Birth and Fortune. 
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An allegorical paſtoral Tale of an Arcadias Shepherd 
a and his Daughter. 


| it ſe dolens, faciliſque ſ-quetur, 
Sit te fata wocant aliter non wviribus ull's 
Vincas —— Vines. u. 6 v. 146. 


'The willing Metal ⁊uill eber thy Hand, 
Follrwing with Eaſe, i, f,wvour'd by the Fate, 
Theu ari feredoom d to wieew ze Stypian State 
If nat, nv Labour can the Tree corflrain ; 


And Strength of tubborn Arms, and Steel are vain: 
DayDptn. 


EG, 


AVING delivered my Thoughts upon paſtoral 
Poetry, after a dicaGic Wanner, in ſome fore- 

ing Papers, wherein | nave taken ſuch Hints {rom 
Critics as I thought rational, and departed from 
them according to the beſt of my Judgment, and ſub- 
Kiruted others in their Place, I hall cloſe the whole 
with the following Fable or Allegery, * 
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In antient Times there dwelt in à pleaſant Vale of 
Arcadia a Man of very ample Poſſeſſions, named Menal- 
%; who deriving his Pedigree from the God Pan, kept 
very ſttictly to the Rules of the paſtoral Life, as it 
was in the Golden Age. He had a Daughter, his only 
Child, call'd Amaryllis. She was a Virgin of a moſt en- 
chanting Beauty, of a moſt eaſy and unaffected Air ; but 
having | Sar bred up wholly in the Country, was baſhful 
to the laſt Degree. She had a. oice that was exceeding 
ſweet, yet had a Ruſticity in its Tone, which however 
to moſt who heard her ſeemed an additional Charm. 
Though in her Converſation in general ſhe was very en- 
gaging, yet to her Lovers, who were numerous, ſhe was 
to coy, that many left her in Diſguſt after a tedious 
Courtſhip, and matched themſelves where they were 
better received. For Menalcas had not only reſolved to 
take a Son-in-law, who ſhould invielably maintain the 
Cuſtoms of his Family ; but had received one Evening, 
as he walked in the Fields, a Pipe of an antique Form 
trom a Faun, or as ſome ſay, from Oberes the Fairy, 
with a particular Charge not to beſtow his Daughter 
upon any one who could not play the ſame Tune upon 
it as at that Time lle entertained him with. 

When the Time that he had defgred th give her in 
Marriage was near at hand, he publiſhed a Decrce, 
whereby he invited the neighbouring Youths to make 
Trial of this muſical Inſtrument, with Promiſe that the 
Victor ſhould poſſeſs his Daughter, on Condition that 
the Vanquiſhed ſhould ſubmit to what Puniſhment he 
thought fit to inflict. Thoſe who were not yet diſ- 
couraged, an l had high Conceits of their own Worth, 
appeared on the appointed Day, in a Dreſs and Equi- 
page ſuitable to their reſpective Fancies. 

The Place of meeting was a flowry Meadow, thro? 
which a clear Stream murmured in many irregular Mean- 
ders. The Shepherds made a ſpacious Ring for the con- 
tending Lovers ; and in one Fart of it there fate upon a 
little 'Fhrone of Turf, under an Arch of Eglantine and 
Woodbines, the Father of the Maid, an@at his right 
Hand the Damſel crowned with Koſes and Lilies. She 
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wore a flying Robe of a ſlight green Stuff; ſhe had her 
Sheep-hook in one Hand, and the fatal Pipe in the other, 
The firſt who approached her was a Youth of a grace- 
ful Preſence and courtly Air, but dreſt in a richer Ha- 
bit than had ever been ſeen in Arcadia. He wore a 
Crimſon Veſt, cut indeed after the Shepherd's Faſhion, 
but ſo enriched with Embroidery, and ſparkling with 
Jewels, that the Eyes of the Spectators were diverted 
from conſidering the Mode of the Garment by the daz. 
zling of the Ornaments. His Head was covered with a 
Plume of Feathers, and his Sheep-hook glittered with 
Gold and Enamel. He accoſted the Damſel after a very 
gallant Manner, and told her, Madam, 

Vid. Fon- you needed not to conſult your Glaſs, to adorn 
tenelle. yourſelf to Day; you may ſee the Greatneſ; 

your Beauty in the Number of your Con- 
gueſis. She having never heard any Compliment fo po- 
lite, could give him no Anſwer, but preſented the Pipe. 
He applied it to his Lips, and began a Tune which he 
ſet off with ſo many Graces and Quivers, that the She 
herds and Shepherdeſſes (who had paired themſelves in 
order to _ could not follow it; as indeed it re- 
quired great Skill and Regularity of Steps, which they 
had never been bred to. Menalcas ordered. him to be 
ſtript of his cgſtly Robes, and to be clad in a plain Ruſ- 
ſet Weed, arf confined him to tend the Flocks in the 
Valleys for a Year and a Day. 

The Second that appeared was in a very different 
Garb. He was cloathed in a Garment of rough Goat- 
ſkins, his Hair was matted, his Beard neglected ;. in his 
Perſon. uncouth, and awkward in his Gate. He came 

up fleering to the Nymph, and told her + 

+ Vid. Theo- He bad bugg'd his Lambs, and kiſs'd his 
oritus. young Kids, but be bop d to kiſs one that 
was ſweeter. The Fair One bluſhed with, 

Modeſty and Anger, and prayed ſecretly againit him as 
ſhe gave him the Pipe. He ſnatched it from her, but 
with ſome Diſficulty made it ſound ; which was in ſuch 
harſh and jarring Notes, that the Shepherds cried one 
and all, that he underſtood no Muſic. He was imme- 
diately 
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diately order'd to the moſt craggy Parts of Arcadia to 
keep the Goats, and commanded never to touch a Pipe 
any more. 

he Third that advanced appeared in Cloaths that 
were ſo ſlraĩt and uneaſy to him, that he ſeemed to move 
with Pain. He marched up to the Maiden with a 
thoughtful Look and ſtately Pace, and 
ſail, Divine Amaryllis, you wear nt Vid. Taſſo. 
theſe Roſes to improv? your 2 but to 
made them aſhamed As ſhe did not comprehend his 
Meaning, ſhe preſented the Inſtrument without Reply. 
The Tune that he play'd was ſo intricate and perplex- 
ing, that the Shepherds ſtood itock ſtill, like People afto- 
niſhed and centlundes. In vain did he plead that it 
was the Perfection of Mufic, and compoſed by the moſt 
fcilful Maſter in Heſperia. AMenalcas finding that he 
was a Stranger, hoſpitably took Compaſſion on him, 
and delivered him to an old Shepherd, who was ordered 
to get him Cloaths that would fit him, and teach him 
to ipeak plain, 

The Fourth that ſtep'd forwards was young Amyntas, 
the moſt beautiful of all the 4rcad.an Swains, and ſe- 


cretly beloved by Amary/lis, He wore that Day the 


ſame Colours as the Maid for whom he ſighed. He 
moved towards her with an eaſy but unaſſured Air; ſhe 
bluſhed as he came near her, and when ſhe pave him 
the fatal Preſent, they both trembled, but neither could 
ſpeak. Heving Rcratly breathed his Vows to the Gods, 
be poured forth ſuch melodious Notes, that though they 
were a little wild and irregular, they filled every Heart 
with Delight. Ihe Swains immediately mingled in the 
Dance, and the old Shepherds affirmed, that they had 
often heard ſuch Muſic by Night, which they imagined 
to be played by ſome of the rural Deities, The good 
old Man leaped from his Throne, and after-he had em- 
braced him, preſented him to his Daughter, which 
cauſed a general Acclamation. | 

While they were in the midſt of their Joy, they were 
ſurpriſed with a very odd Appearance. A Perſon in a 


blue Mantle, crown'd with Sedges and Ruſhes, ſtep'd 


igto the Middle of the Ring. He had an Angling-Rod 
in his Hand, a Pannier upon his Back, and a poor mea- 


gre 
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re Wretch in wet Cloaths carried ſome Oyſters before 
Fim. Being aſk d whence he came, and what he was ? 
He told them, he was come to invite Amaryilis from the 
Plains to the Sea-ſhore, that his Subſlance conſiſted in 
Sea calves, and that he was acquainted with the Nereides 
and the Naiads. Art thou acquainted with the Naiads ? 
faid Menulcus, To them then fbalt thou return. Ihe Shep- 
herds immediately hoiſted him up as an Enemy to Arca- 
dia, and plunged him into the River, where he ſunk, 
and was never heard of ſince. 

AMYNT AS and Amarylli; lived a long avd happy 
Life, and govern'd the Vales of Arcadia. "Their Gene- 
ration was very long-lived, there having been but four 
Deſcents in above two thouſand Years, His Heir was 
called Theocritus, who left his Dominions to Virgil, Vi- 
gil left his to his Son Spenſer, and Spenſer was ſucceeded. 
by his eldeſt born Philips. 
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REMARKS on the Tragedy of Caro. Tbe Prologue 


by Mr. Pork, and the Epilogue by Dr. Garn. 
—— Dignum ſapiente, bonoque eff. - 


Hon Ep«.4.L I. v. 5. 


Werthy a wiſe Man, and a good. 


1 Have made it a Rule to myſelf not to publiſh any 
Thing of a Saturday, hut what thail have tome Ana- 
logy to the Duty of the Day enſuing: It is an unſpeak- 
able Pleaſure to me, that I have lived to ſee the Time 
when | can obſerve ſuch a Law do myſelf, and yet turn 
my Dilcourle upon what is done dt the Play-houſe. I 
am ſure the Reader knows I am going to mention 702 
Tragedy of CATO. The principal Character is moved 
by no Conſideration, but Reſpect to that Sort of Virtue, 
the Senſe of which is retained in our Language under the 
Word Public Spirit. All Regard to bis Domeſtics are 

| Wholly 


CO 
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wholly laid aſide, and the Hero is drawn as having, by 
this Motive, ſubduea Inſtinct itſelf, and taking Comfort 
from the Diftreſſes of his Family, which ate brought 
upon them by their Adherence to the Cauſe of Truth 
and Liberty. There is nothing uttered by Cue but what 
is worthy of the beſt of Men ; and the Sentiments which 
are given him, ate not only the moſt warm for the Con- 
duct of this Life, but ſuch as we may think will not 


need to be eraſed, but conſiſt with the Happineſs of the 


kuman Soul in the next. This illuſtrious Character has 
its proper Influence on all below it ; the other virtuous 
Perſonages are, in their Degree, as worthy and as ex- 
enplaty as the Principal; the Conduct of the Lovers, 
(who are more warm, though more diſcreet, than ever 
yet appeared on the Stage) has in it a conitant Senſe of 
the preat Cataſtrophe which was expeRed from the Ap- 
proach of Cx/ar. But to fee the Modeſty of an Heroine, 
whoſe Country and Family were at the fame Time in the 
molt imminent Danger, preſerved, while ſhe breaks out - 
into ihe moſt fond and open Expreſſions of her Paſſion 
for her Lover, is an Inſtance of no common Addreſs, 
Again, to oblerve the Body of a gallant young Man 
drought before us, who, in the bloom of his Youth, in 
the Defence of all that is Good and Great, had received 
numberieſs Wounds : I ſay, to obſerve that this dead 
Youth is introduced only for the Example of his Victue, 
and that his Death is ſo circumſtantiated, that we are 
latisfhed, for all his Virtue, that it was for the Good of 
the World, and his own Family, that his warm Temper 
was not to be put upon further Trial, but bis Taſk of 
Life ended while it was yet virtuous, is an Employment 
werthy the Confideraticn of our young Britons. We are 
chliged to Authors, that can do what they will with us, 
that they do not play our Affections and Paſſions againft 
ourſelves; but to make us ſo ſoon reſigned to the Death 
ot Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond, is a Power that 
would be unfortunately lodged in a Man without the 
Love of Virtue. 
Were it not that I ſpeak on this Occaſion, rather as 
a Guardian than a Critic, I could proceed to the Exa- 
wination of the Juſtneſs of each Character, and take no- 
| dice 
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tice that the Numidian is as well drawn as the Roman, 
There is not an Idea in all the Part of Syphax which does 
not apparently ariſe from the Habits which grow in the 
Mind of an African ; and the Scene between Juba and 
his General, where they talk for and againſt a liberal 
Education, is full of . Syphax urges all that 
can be ſaid againſt Philoſophy, as it is made ſubſervient 
to ill Ends by Men who abuſe their Talents; and Jule 
ſets the leſs Excellencies of Activity, Labour, Patience of 
Hunger, and Strength of Body, which are the admired 
_ Qualificationsof a Numidian, in their proper Suborcination 
to the Accmpliſhments of the Mind. But this Play is 
ſo well recommended by others, that I will not, for that 
and ſome private Reaſons, enlarge any farther. Dr, 
Garth has vecy agreeably rallied the mercenary Traffic 
between Men and Women of this Age in the Epilogue by 
Mrs. Porter, who ated Lucia, And Mr. Pope has pre 

ared the Audience for a new Scene of Paſſion and 
Tranſport on a more noble Foundation than they have 
before been enterrained with in the Prologue. I ſhall 
take the Liberty io gratify the Impatience of the Io 
by inſerting theſe two excellent Pieces, as Earneſts of 
E Work ufſelf, which will be printed within a few 

ays. 


PROLOGUE: to CATO. 


By Mr. POPE. 
Spoken by Mr. WiLxs. 


O wake the Soul by tender Strokes of Art, 

Toraiſe the Genius, and to mend the Heart; 
To make Mankind in conſcious Virtue bold, 

Live ver each Scene, and Be what they behild : 

For this the tragie Muſe firft trod the Stage. 

Commanding Tears to ſtream thru ev'ry Age ; 

Tyrants no more their ſavage Nature kept, 

And Foes to Virtue wonder'd bow they wept. 


Our 
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Our Author ſbunt Ly 2 Springs to move 


The Hero's Glory, or the Virgin's Love ; 

In pitying Love we but our Weakneſs ſhrw, 

And wild Ambition well deſerves its Woe, 

Here Tears all flow from à more gen'rous Cauſe, 

Such Tears as Patriots ſbed for dying Law: : 

He bids vour Breaſts with ancient Ardor riſe, 

And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh Eyes. 

Virtue confeſs'd in buman Shape be draws, | 

IWhat Plato thought, and God-like Cato was. 8 

No common Objed to your Sight diſplays ; 

But what with Pleaſure Heawn itſelf ſurveys, 

A brave Man ſirugpling in the Storms of Fate, 

And greatly falling with a fulling State. 

I/hile Cato gives bis little Senate Laws, 

IWhat Boſom beats not in bis Country's Cauſe ? 

Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry Deed ? 

Who hears bim groan, and does not wiſh to bleed ? 

Ex'n when proud Cæſar, *midſi triumphal Cars, 

The Spoils of Nations, and the Pomp of Wars, 

lgnobly wain, and impotently great, 

Shed Rome ber Cato's Figure drawn in State; 

As her dead Father's rec rend Image paſt, 

The Pomp was darken'd, and the Day vercaſt, | 

The Triumph ceas' d Fears guſb'd from ev'ry Eye; 

The World's great Victor paſt unbeeded by ; | 

Her laſt good Man dejeded Rome ador'd, 

And honour'd Czſar's leſs than Cato's Sword. 
Britons attend: Be Worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow you hade the Virtue to be mow'd. 

With honeſt Scorn the firſt fam'd Cato wiew'd 

Rome learning Arts from Greece, whom ſbe ſubdu'd. 

Our Scene precariouſly ſubfiſts too long 

On French Tranſlations, and Italian Song : 

Dare to have & _ yourſelves, aſſert the Stage, 

Be juſtly warm'd with your ewn native Rage. 

Such Plays alene fbould pleaſe a Britiſh Ear, 

As Cato's ſelf bad not diſdain'd to bear. 


EP I- 
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EPILOGUE to CATO. 


By Dr. GAR T H. 
Spoken by Mrs. PoRTER. 
ITAT odd ſuntaſtic Things wve Women do ! 


What! die a Maid, yet have the Choice of Two ! 
Ladies are often cruel to their Ca. 

To give zou Pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt. 
Vows of Virginity heul well be weigh'd ; 

Tao oft thry're canrelPd, tho' in Can vent made. 
Wau d you revenge ſuch raſb Reſolve: —you may 
Be ſpightful—and believe the Things we ſay ; 
We bate you when you're eafily ſaid May. 

How needleſs, if you knew us, were your Fears ? 
Let Le bawe Eyes, and Beauty will have Ears. 


Who ond not liſten when young Leders woe 5 


Our Hearts 3 as you yourſelves would chyſe, 


To2 proud to aſk, too bumble to refuſe : 

We give to Merit, and to Wealth we ſell ; 

He fighs with moſt Succeſs that ſettles well. 
The Woes of Wedlock with the Joys wemix 

'Tis beſt repenting in a Coach and fix. 
Blame not oun Conduct, fince aue but purſue 
Thoſe lively Leſſons we have learn'd from you : 
Your Breafts no more the Fire of Beauty warms, 
But wicked Wealth uſurps the Power of Charms ; 
What Pains to get the gaudy Thing you hate, 

To fwell in Show, and be a Wretch in State ! 

At Play; you agle, at the Ring cu bow ; .. 

Ev'n Churches are no Sandtuaries now. 

There Golden Idols all your Vows receive; 

She is no Goddeſs who has mugbt to give. 

Oh may once more the happy Age appear, . 

When Words were artleſs, — the Foul. ſincere; 
When Gold and Grandeur were unen dy d Things, 


And Crowns leſs coveted than Groves and Springs. - 


Love then ſhall only mourn when T ruth complains, 
And Conftancy feel Tranſport in its Chains ; 


* ; 
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Sighs with Succeſs their own ſoft Anguifh tell, 
And Eyes ſball utter what the Lips conceal * 
Virtue again ts its bright Station climb, 
And Reauty fear na Enemy but Time : 

The Fair ſbull liſten to Deſert alone, 

And every Lucia find a Cato's Son. 


_ 
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The GuanrDian at a Tea-Table with a Circle of young 
Ladies,—T he Subject of their Converſation a / ine 
Gentleman.—The general Opinion of the Ladies.— 


Character of a True Fine Gentleman. 
Acres malterum vidi. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 142. 
He many men and many manners ſaw. 


'FT it isa moſt vexatious Thing to an old Man, who en- 


deavours to ſquare his Notions by Reaſon, and to 


talk from Reflection and Experience, to fall in with a 


Circle of young Ladies at theit Afternoon Tea-Table. 
This happened very lately to be my Fate. The Con- 
verſation for the firſt half Hour was ſo very rambling, 
that it is hard to ſay what was talked of, or who ſpoke 
leaſt to the Purpoſe. The various Motions of the Fan, 
the Toſſings of the Head, intermixt with all the pretty 
Kinds of Laughter, made up the greateſt Part of the 
Diſcourſe. At laſt this modiſh Way of Shining, and being 
witty, ſettled into ſomething like Converſation, and 
the Talk ran upon Fine Gen:lemen. From the ſeveral 
Characters that were given, and the Exceptions that were 


made, as this or that Gentleman happened to be named, 


I found that a Lady is not difficult to be pleaſed, and 


that the Town ſwarms with fine Gentlemen. A nimble 


Pair of Heels, a ſmooth Complexion, a full-bottom Wig, 
a laced Shirt, an embroidered Suit, a Pair of fringed 


G lov es, 
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Gloves, a Hat and Feather ; any one or more of theſe 
and the like Accompliſhments enobles a Man, and raiſes 
him above the Vulgar, in a Female Imagination, On 
the contrary a modeſt ſerious Behaviour, a plain Dreſe, 
a thick Pair of Shoes, a Leathern Belt, a Waiſtcoat not 
lined with Silk, and ſuch like ImperfeQions, degrade a 
Man, and are fo many Blots in his Eſcutcheon. 7 could 
not forbear ſin iling at one of the prettieſt and livelieſt of 
this gay Aſſembly, who excepted to the Gentility of Sir 
William Hearty, becauſe he wore a Frize Coat, nd break- 
falled upon Toaſt and Ale, I pretended to admire the 
Fineneſs of her Taſte; and to ſtrike in with her in ridi- 
culing thoſe awkward healthy Gentlemen, that ſeem to 
make Nouriſhmentthe chief End of Eating. I gave her 
an Account of an honeft Teriſbire Gentleman, who (when 
] was a Traveller) uſed to invite his Aquaintance at 
Paris to break their Faſt with him upon cold Roaſt Beef 
and Mum. There was, I remember, a little French Mar 
quis, who was often pleaſed to rally him unmercifully 
upon Beef and Pudding, of which our Countryman 
would diſpatch a Pound or two with great Alacrity, while 
his Antagoniſt was piddling at a Muſhroom, or the 
Haunch of a Frog. I could perceive the Lady wa 
leaſed with what I faid, and we parted very good 
Friends by virtue of a Maxim always obſerve, never to 
contradict or reaſon with a ſprightly Female. 1 went 
home, however, full of a great many ſerious Reflection 
upon what had paſſed ; and though, in Complaiſance, | 
diſguiſed my Sentiments to keep up the good Humour 
of my fair Companions, and to avoid being looked upon 
as a teſty old Fellow, yet out of the Good-will I bear to 
the Sex, and to prevent for the future their being im- 
poſed upon by Counterfeits, I ſhall give them the diſtin- 
guiſhing Marks of a true Fine Gentleman, | 


When a "good Artiſt would expreſs any remarkable 
Character in Sculpture, he endeavours. to work up his 
Figure into all the Perſection bis Imagination can form 
and to imitate not ſo much what is, as what may ot 
ought to be. I ſhall follow their Example, in the Ideas 


1 am going to trace out of a fine Gentleman, by aſſen- 


bling together ſuch Qualifications as ſeem n 
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make the Character compleat. In Order to this I ſhall 
temiſe in general, that, by a Fine Gentleman, I mean a 
Man nao qualitied as well for the Service and 


| Good, as for the Ornament and Delight of Society. 


When I conſider the Frame of Mind peculiar to a Gen- 
tleman, I ſuppoſe it graced with all the Dignity and Ele- 
vation of Spirit that human Nature is capable of: To 
this | would have joined a clear Underſtanding, a Rea- 
ſon free from Prejudice, a ſteady judgment, and an ex- 
tenfive Knowledge. When I think of the Heart of a 
Gentleman, I imagine it firm and iatrepid, void of all 
inordinate Paſſions, and full of Tenderneſs. Compaſſion 
and Pene volence. When | view the fine Gentleman 
with regard to his Manners, methinks I fee him modeſt 
without Baſhfulneſs, frank and affable without Imper- 
tinence, obliging and complaiſant without Servility, chear- 
ful and in good Humour without Noiſe. Theſe amiable 
Qualities are not eaſily obtained ; neither are there many 
Men, that have a Genius to excel this Way. A finiſhed 
Gentleman is perhaps the moſt uncommon of all the 
great Characters in Life. Beſides the natural Endow- 
ments with which this diſtinguiſhed Man is to be born, 
he muſt run through a long Series of Education. Betore 
he makes his Appearance and ſhines in the World, he 
muſt be principled in Religion, inſtructed in all the moral 
Virtues, and led through the whole Courſe of the polite 
Arts and Sciences. He ſhould be no Stranger to Courts 
and to Camps; he muſt travel to open his Mind, to en- 
large his Views, to learn the Policies and Intereſts of fo- 
reign States, as well as to faſhion and poliſh himfelf, and 
to get clear of National Prejudies, of which every Coun- 
try has its Share. To all theſe more eſſential Improve- 
ments, he muſt not forget to add the faſhionable Orna- 
ments of Life, ſuch as are the Languages and the bodil 
Exerciſes molt in vogue : Neither would I have bin 
think even Dreſs itſelf beneath his Notice. 

It is no very uncommon Thing in the World to meet 
with Men of Probity ; there are likewiſe a great many 
Men of Honour to be found : Men of Courage, Men of 
Senſe, and Men of Letters are frequent. But a true fine 
Gentleman is what one ſeldom ſees. He is properly a Com- 


pound 
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pound of the various good Qualities that embelliſh Mar. 
kind. As the great Poet animates all the different Pam 
of Learning by the Force of his Genius, and irradiates all 
the Compaſs of his Knowledge by the Lullre and 
Brightneſs of his Imagination; ſo all ho great and ſolid 
PerteRtions of Life appear in the finiſhed Gentleman, 
with a beautiful Gloſs and Varniſh : every thing he fa 
or does is accompanied with a Manner, or rather a Charn, 
that draws the Admiration and Good-will of every Be 


holder. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
For the Benefit of my Female Readers. 


N. B. The Gilt Chariot, the Diamond Ring, the Gall 
Snuff-Box and Brocade Swerd-Knot, are noeſſential Pant 
of a fine Gentleman; but may be uſed by bim, provided ke 
cafts his Eye upon them but once a Day. 


ä — —— 


N 35 Tueſday, April 21. ba 


A Letter from LH Coſmopelita, giving an Account of 
Deſcartes's Snutf, which would diſengage the Soul 
from the Body. 

O vitæ Philęſapbia dux, virtutis indagatrix ! Cictie. 

OPbiloſophy, Thou Guide of Life, and Diſcoverer of Virtw! 


To Nes rox IronsIDe, £/q; 
$18, 


I Am a Man who have ſpent a great Part of hit 


< Time in rambling through Foreign Counties 
* which young Gentlemen uſually paſs at the Univerſity; 
* by which Courfe of Life, altho* I have acquired 10 
«* ſmall Infight into the Manners and Converſation of 
Men, yet I could not make proportionable Adyances 
in the way of Science and Speculation. In my fe 
turn through France, as I was one Day ſetting y 
f 4 


2 
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* this my Caſe to a ceitain Gentleman of that Nation, 
* with whom I bad conttacted a Fier! 
Pauſe he conducted we into his“ 99 A 
little Amber Cabinet, took from thence a mall Box of 
Snuff, (which he faid, was gien him been Urcte of 
his, the Author of the Voyepe ts the World De ties) 
and with many Profeſſion: »! Gratitude 31.4 Affection, 
made mea Prefentot ir, tehng me at the lame e, 
that he knew no reader Way to furniſh and acorn a 
4 
s 


Mind with Knowledge in the Arts and Sciences, than 

that ſame Snuff rightiy applied. 

* You inuſt know, laid lie, that Deſcartes was the firſt 
* who diſcovered a certain Part of the Brain, called by 
Anatomiſts the Pineal Gland, to be the immediate Re- 
* ceptacle of the Sou, wicre ſhe is affected with all Sorts 
* of Perceptions, and cxerts all her Qpciations by the In- 
* tercourſe of the animal Spins which run thro' the 
© Nerves that are thence extended to all Parts of the 
Body. He added, tha the fare Philoſopher having 
* conſidered the Body as a Michioc, or Piece of Clock- 
* work, which performed all the vital Operations with- 
* out the Concurrence of the Will, began to think a Way 
* may be found out for the ſeparating the Soul for ſome 
time from the Body, without any Injury to the latter; 
and that after much Meditation on that Subject, the 
* above inentioned Virtuoſo compoſed the Snuft he then 
gave me; which if taken in a certain Quantity, would 
not fail to diſengage my Soul from my Body. Yovr Soul 
* (contined he) being at Liberty to tranſport hertelt with 
* a Thought where-ever the pleaſes, may enter into the 
* Pineal Gland of the moſt learned Philoſopher. ard bein 2 
* ſo placed become Spectator of all the Igeas in Lis Min 
* which would inſtruQ her in a much leſs Time than the 
* uſual Methods. 1 returned him Thanks, and accepted 
his Preſent, and with it a Paper of Directions. 

* You may imagine it was no {mall Improvement and 
* Diverſion, to paſs my Time in the Pineal Glands of Phi- 
* lofophers, Poets, Beaux, Mathemggicians, Ladies and 
One while to trace a Theorem in Mathe- 
* matics through a long Labyrinth of intricate Turns, 
* and Subtilitics of Thought; another, to be conſcious of | 

Vor. I. H the 


the ſublime Ideas and comprehenſive Views of a Philo- 
ſopher, without any Fatigue or waſting of my own Spi- 
rits. Sometimes to wander through perfumed Groves, 
or ennamelled Meadows, in the Fancy of a Poet: 
At othersto be preſent when a Battle or a Storm raged, 
or a glittering Palace roſe in bis Imagination; or to 
behold the Pleaſures of a Country Life, the Paſſion of 
a generous Love, or the Warinth of Devotion wrought 


8 SS , - 


nivus Author) to 


Behold the Raptures which a Writer knows, 
When in bis Breaſt a Vein of Fancy glows, 
Behold his Bufineſs while he works the Mine, 
Behold bis Temper when be ſees it ſhine. 
Eſſay on the different Stiles of Poetry. 


* Theſe gave me inconceivable Pleaſure. Nor was 
it an unpleaſant Entertainment, ſometimes to deſcend 
from theſe ſublime and magnificent Ideas to the Im- 
6 tinences of a Beau, the dry Schemes of a Coffee 
a Houſe Politician, or the tender Images in the Mind of 


* a young Lady. And, as in order to frame a right Idea 


of human Happineſs, I thought it expedient to make 


* a Trial of the various Manners wherein Men of dif- 
©* ferent Purſuits were affected; I one Day entered into 


the Pineal Gland of a certain Perſon, who ſeemed very 
fit to give me an Inſight into all that which conftitutes 


the Happineſs of him who is called a Man of Pleaſure. 


But I found myſelf not a little difappointed in my No- 


tion of the Pleaſures which attenda Voluptuary, who 


* has ſhaken off the Reſtraints of Reaſon. 


His IntelleQuals, I obſerved, were grown unſer- 


viceable by too little Uſe, and his Senſes were decay d 


and worn out by too much. That perfect Inaction of 


the higher Powers prevented Appetite in prompting him 
to ſenſual Gratificationsz and the 88 na- 
* tural Appetite produced a Loathing inſtead of a Plea- 


* ſure, I there beheld the intemperare Cravings of 


* Youth, without the Enjoyments of it; and the Weak- 
* neſs of old Age, without its Tranquillity. When the 
* Paſſions were teized and rouſed by ſome powerful — 
* 
8 J 
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up to Rapture. Or (to uſe the Words of a very inge« 
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ject, the Effect ways, not to delight or ſooth the Mind, 
* but to torture it between the returning Extremes of Ap- 
petite and Satiety. I ſaw a Wretch racked at the ſame 
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time with a painful Remembrance of paſt Miſcarriages, 
A Diftaſte ot the preſent Objects that ſolicit his Senſes, 
and a ſecret Dread of Futurity. And TI could ſee no 
* no manner of Relief or Comfort in the Soul of this mi- 
* ſerable Man, but what conſiſted in preventing his Cure 
by inflaming his Paſſrons and ſu ppreffing his Reaſon. 
* But tho' it muſt be own'd, he had almoſt quenched that 
Light which his Creator had ſet up in his Soul, yet in 
* ſpite of all his Efforts, I obſerved, at certain Seaſons, 
frequent Flaſhes of Remorſe ſtrike thro' the Gloom, 
and interrupt that Satisſaction he enjoyed in hiding his 
* own Deformities from himſelf. 

I was alſo preſent at the original Formation or Pro- 
* duction of a certain Book in the Mind of a Free- 
« thinker, and believing it may not be unacceptable to 
let you into the ſecret Manner aud internal Principles 
by which that Phenomenon was formed, I ſhall, in my 
next give you an Account of it. I am, in the mean 


time, 
Your moſt obedient bumble Servant, 


ULyssEs CoSMoPOLITA. 


N. B. Mr. Irenfide has lately received out of France 
ten Pound Avoirdupoiſe Weight of this Philoſophical 
Snuff, and gives Notice that he will make uſe of it, in 
order to diſtinguiſh the real from the profeſſed Sentiments 
of all Perſons of Eminence in Court, City, Town, and 
Country. 


H2 W, edneſday, 
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A facetious Letter to the Gu annian, which the Author 
calls, A medeſt Apology for Punning. 


Punnica ſe quantis attollet Gloria Rebus ! 
VIC. En. 4. v. 49. 


What Rebus's exalt the Punnic Fame / | 


H E Gentleman, who doth me the Favour to 

write the following Letter, faith as much for 
himſelf as the Thing will bear. I am particularly 
pleaſed to find, that in bis Apelogy for Punning he only 
celebrates the Art, as it is a Part of Converſation. I look 
upon piemeditated Quibbles and Puns committed to the 
Preſs as unpardonable Crimes. There is as much Dif- 
ference betwixt theſe and the Starts in common Dilcourle, 
as betwixt caſual Rencounters, and Murder with Malice 
ptepeuſe. | 


To NesToOR IRoxs1DE, Ee; 
„ 


Have from your Writings, conceived ſuch an Opi- 
| Fra of your Benevolence to Mankind, that I truſt 
you will not ſuffer any Art to be vilified, which helps 
to poliſh and adorn us. I do not know any Sort of 
Wit that hath been uſed fo reproachfully as the Punn ; 
and I perſuade myſelf that I ſhall merit your Eſteem, 
by recommending it to your ProteCtion : fince there 
© can be no greater Glory to a generous Soul than ts 
© ſuccour the Diſtreſt. I ſhall therefore, without further 
* Preface, offer to your Conſideration the followin 

* Modeſt Apology for punning ; wherein I ſhall make uſe 
* of no double Meanings or Equivocations : Since I 
think it unneceſſary to give it any other Praiſes than 
Truth and common Senſe, its profeiſed Enemies, a 

* forced to grant. p 

* la 
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* In order to make this an uſeful Work, I ſhall ſtate 
the Nature and Extent of the Pun, I ſhall diſcover 
the Advantages that flow from it, the moral Virtues 
that it produces, and the Tendency that it hath to 
promote Vigour of Body, ani! Eaſe of Mind. 

The Pun is defined by one, who ſeems to be no 
Well-wiſher to it, to be a Conceit ariſing from the Uſe of 
two Words that agree in the Sound, but differ in the Senſe. 
Now it this be the Eſſence of the l'un, how great muſt 
we allow the Dignity of it to be, when we conſider 
that it takes in mott of the conſiderable Parts of Learn- 
ing! For is it not moſt certain, that all learned Diſ- 
* putes are rather about Sounds than Senſe ? Are not 
* the Controverſies of Divines about the different Inter- 
« pretations of Terms? Are not the Ditputations of 
* Philoſophers about Words, and all their pompous Di- 
* itinCtions only ſo many Unravellings of double Mean- 
* ings? Who ever loſt his Eitate in Weſtminſter-Hull, 
but complained that he was quibbled out of his Right ? 
* Or what Monarch ever broke a Treaty, but by Virtue 
of Equivocation ? In ſhort fo great is the Excellence 
of this Art, ſo diffuſive its influence, that when I go 


into a Library I ſay to myſelf, What Volumes of Punns 


* do I behold When I look upon the Men of Bukneſs 
* I cry out, How power ful is the Tribe of the Quibblers ! 
When | ice Stateſmen and Ambaſſadors, I retteQ, How 
* ſplendid the Equipage of the Quirk, in what Pomp do 
* the Punſters appear ! 

But as there ate Serious Puns, ſuch as I have inſtan- 
* cedin, fo likewiſe there are Puns Comical. Theſe are 
* what I would recommend to my Countrymen ; which 
I thall do by diſplaying the Advantages flowing from 
v them. 

- The firſt Advantage of Punning is, that it gives us 
* the Compaſs of our own Language. This is very ob- 
© vious. For the great Buſineſs of the Puniter is to hunt 
* out the ſeveral Words in our Tongue that agree in 
Sound, and have various Signification. By this Means 
he will likewile enter into the Nicety of Spelling, an 
* Accompliſhment regarded only by middling People, 
* aud much neglected by Perſons of great and no Quality. 

| H 3 | * 'T his 


* This Error may produce unneceſſary Folio's amongſt 
* Grammartans yet unborn. But to proceed. A Man of 
* Learning hath io this Manner of Wit, great Advan- 
* tages ; as indeed, what Advantages do not flow from 
* Learning ? If the Pun fails in Engliſh, he may have 
* ſpeedy Recourſe to the Latin or the Greek, and f» on. 
* I have known Wonders periormed by this Secret. 1 
* have heard the French aſſiſted by the German, the Dutch 
* mingle with the /ralian, and where the Jingle hath 


ſeemed deſperate in the Greek, | have known it revive 


* in the Hebrew. My Friend Dick Babel hath often, to 
* ſhow his Paits, ſtarted a Conceit at the EquinoQial, and 
* puriued it through all the Degrees of Latitude; and 
* after he had punned round the Globe, hath fat down 
like Alexander, and mourned that he bad no more 
Worlds to conquer. 

* Another Advantage in Punning is, that it ends 
« Diſputes, or what is all one, Puns Comical deſtroy 
. * Puns Serious. Any Man that drinks a Bottle knows 
very well, that, about Twelve, People that do not Kiſs 
* or Cry are apt to Debate. This often occaſions Heats 
and Heart-burnings, unleſs one of the Diſputants vouch- 
* ſafes to end the Matter with a Joke, How often have 
* Ariſtatle and Carteſius been reconciled by a merry Con- 
* ceit, how often have Whiggs and Tories . ſhook Hands 
* over a Quibble, and the Claſhing of Swords been pre- 
« vented by the Jingling of Words! 

Attention of Mind is another Benefit enjoyed by 
« Punſters. This is diicoverable from the perpetuat 
* Gape of the Company where they are, and the earneſt 
Veſite to know what was ſpoken laſt, if a Word eſcapes 
any one at the Table. I mutt add, that quick Appre- 
henſion is required in the Hearer, readily to take ſome 
things which are very iar fetch'd ; as likewiſe gecat 
Vivacity in the Performer, to recorcile diſtant and even 
* boſtile Ideas by the mere Mimickry of Words and 
* Energy of Sound, | 

* Mirth or Good-humour is the laſt Advantage, that, 
out of a Million, I ſhall produce to recov mend Pun- 
ning. But this will more naturally ſall in when I come 
to demonttrate its Operation upon the Mind and 18 
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* I ſhall now diſcover what moral Virtues it promotes, 
and thall content myſelf with inſtancing in thoſe which 
* every Reader will allow of. 

A Punſter is adorned with Humility, This our Ad- 
* yerfaries wilt not deny ; becauſe they hold it to be a 
* Condeſcention in any Man to trifle, as they arrogantly 
* call it, with Words. I mult however confeſa, ' 4 my 
* own Share, I never punned out ot the Pride of my 
* Heart, nor did I ever know one of our Fraternity that 
* ſeemed to be troubled with the Thirſt of Glory. 

The Virtue called Urbanity by the Moralitts, or a 
* courtly Behaviour, is much cultivated by this Science. 
For the whole Spirit of Urbanity conſiſts in a Deſire te 
* pleaſe the Company, and what elſe is the Defign of the 
* Punſter ? Accordingly we find fuch Burſts of Laugh- 
ter, ſuch Agitations of the Sides, ſuch Contortions of 
the Limbs, ſuch earneſt Attempts to recover the dying 
* Laugh, ſuch Tranſport in the Enjoyment of it, in equi- 
* yoccating Aſſemblies ; as Men of Common-Senſe are 


| * amazed at, and own they never felt. 


But nothing more diſplays itſelf in the Punſter, than 
* Juſtice, the n of all the Virtues. At the Quib- 
* bling-board every Performer hath his Due. The Soul 
* is ſtruck at once, and the Body recognizes the Merit of 


each Joke by ſudden and comical Emotions. Indeed 


* how ſhould it be otherwiſe, where not only Words but 
even Syllables have Juſtice done them ; where no Man 
* invades the Right of another, but with perfe& Inno- 


_ * cence and Good-nature takes as much Delight in his 


* Neighbour's Joy, as in his own ? 

* From what haz been advanced, it will eafily appear 
that this Science contributes to Eaſe of Body, ard Se- 
* renity of Mind. You have, in a former Precaution, ad- 
* viſed your hectical Readers to aſſociate with thoſe of our 
* Brotherhood, who are, for the moſt Part, of a corpulent 
* Make, and a round vacant ,Countenance. It is natu- 
* ral the next Morning, after a Merriment, to reflect how 
ve behaved ourſelves the Night before: And I appeal 
* to any one whether it will not occaſion greater Peace 
* of Mind to conſider, that he hath only been waging 
*- harmleſs War with Words, than if he had ſtirred his 

| H 4 * Brother 
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* Brother to VV rath, g ieved the Soul of his Neighbour 
* by Salut enn, or increaſed hie own Wealth by Fraud. 
As tor Health of Body, I look upon Punning as a 
* No/lrum, a Medicina Gymnaſtica, that throws off all the 
* boi Humour:, and occaſions ſuch a briſk Circulation 
* of the Blood, as keeps the Lamp of Life in a cleat 
and conſtant Flame. I ſpeak, as all Phyſicians ought 
to do, from Experience. A Friend gf mine, who had 
* the Azue this Spring, was, after the failing of ſeveral 
* Medicines and Charms, adviſed by me to enter 1nto a 
* Curte of Quibl.ing He threw his Electuaries out 
* it bis Window, and took ArRacavDaBRA eff from his 
Neck, and by the mere Force of Punning upon that 
* long magical Word, thiew himfelf into a fine breath. 
ing Sweat, and a quiet Sleep, He is now in a fair 
« Way of Recovery, ard fays pleatantly, he is leſt 
obliged ro the 7, tor their Powder, than for their 
* Equivocation. | | 
dit, this is My mote? Apolog for Punning, which 1 


* was the more encouraged to unvertake, becaule we 


© have a learned Univerfity where it is in Requeſt, and 
* | am told that a tamous Club hath given it Protection. 
lf this meets with Encouragement, I thall write a Vin» 
* dication of the Reus, and do Juſtice to the Conun- 
drum. TI have indeed looked philoſophically into ther 
* Natures, and made a ſort of Arbor Porfbyriara of the 
ſererel Suborcinations and Diviſions of Low Mit. Ibis 
* the Ladies perkaps may not underſtand ; but | ſhall 
* thereby give the Beaux an Opportunity of ſhowing theit 
Learning. Iam, | 


5 [ R » 
with great Reſpect, 
Your mot ebedient humble Servant. 


Thurſ.ay, 
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The GuarDian's Obſervations on the Trazedies of 
SHAKESPEAR,—ConduQts Lady Lixird's Daughters to 
the Theatre to lee Othella.— Pays SHaKtSPEAR great 
Encomiuins.—Concludes with the diteful Effects of 
Jealouly, in a Story of a Spaniſh Noblewan. 


Me Duce Damnoſas himines compeſeite curas. 
Ovio. Rem. Amor. v. 69. 


L-arn, Mortal, from my Precepts, la controut! 
The furious Paſſions, that diſlurb the Soul, 


T is natural for an old Man to be fond of ſuch Enter- 
tainments as revive in his Imagination the agreecable 
Imprefſions made upon it in his Youth: The Set of 
Wits and Beauties he was firit acquainted with, the Balls 
and Drawing-Rooms in which ke made an agreeable Fi- 
re, the Muſic and Actors he heard and ſaw, when his 
ife was freth, and his Spirits vigorous and quick, have 
uſually the P:eference in his Eſteem to any tucceeving; 
Pleaſures that preſent themſelves when his Taſte is grown 
more langui:l. It is for this Reaſon I never ſee a Picture 
of Sir Peter Lely's, who drew fo many cf my firit Friends 
and Acquaintance, without a ſenſible Delight; and | am 
in Raptures when I refle& on the Compoſitions of the fa- 
mous Mr. Henry Laws, long before 7talian Muſic was 
introduced in our Nation. Above ail | am pleated in 
obſerving that the Tragedies of Shakeſp ar, which in my 
outhful Days have ſo frequeutly filled my Eves with 
ears, hold their Rank (till, and are the gicat Support 
of our Theatre. 

It was with this agreeable Prepoſſeſiion of Mind, I 
went, lome time ago, to ſee the old Tragedy of Othello, 
and took my Female Wards with me, having promiſed 
them a little Lefore to carry them to the brit Play of. 

H 5 Spatefpeau*s 
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Shakeſpear's which ſhould be ated. Mrs. Cornelia, who 
is a gieat Reader, and never fails to peruſe the Play. 
Bills, which are brought to her every Day, gave ine No- 
tice of it early in the Morning. When I came to my 
Lady Lizard's at Dinner, | found the young Folks all 
dreſt, and expecting the Performance of my Promiſe. I 
went with them at the proper Time, placed them toge- 
ther in the Boxes, and mylelf by them in a Corner-ſeat. 
As I have the chief Scenes of the Play by Heart, I did 
not look much on the Stage, but formed to myſelf a new 
Satisfaction in keeping an Eye on the Faces of my little 
Audience, and obſerving, as it were by Reflection, the 
Ciftcrent Paſſions of the Play repreſented in their Coun- 
tenances. Mrs. Betty told us the Names of ſeveral Per- 
ſons of Diſtindion as they took their Places in the Boxes, 
and entertained us with the Hiſtory of a new Marriage or 
two till the Curtain drew up. I ſoon perceived that Mrs, 
June was touched with the Love of Deſdemona, and ina 
Concern to ſee how ſhe wou!d come off with her Parents. 
Annabellu had a rambling Eye, and for ſome Time way 
more taken up with oblerving what Gentlemen looked 
at her, and with criticiſing the Dreſs of the Ladies, than 
with any Thing that paſs'd an the Stage. Mrs. Cornelia, 
who I have often ſaid, is addicted to the Study of Ro- 
mances, commended that Speech in the Play in which 
Othello mentions his Hair- breadth Scapes in the imminent 
deadly Preach, and recites his Travels and Adventures 
with which he had captivated the Heart of De/demone. 
The Spartler locked leveral tines frighted ; and as the 
Diitreſs of the Play was heightened, tteit different At- 
tention was collcQed, and tix'd wholly on the Stage, till 
I ſaw them all, with a ſecret Satisfaction, betiay'd into 
Tears. 

[ have often conſidered this Play as a noble, but irre- 
gnlar, Production of a Genius, which bad the Power of 
animating the Theatre beyond any Writer we have ever 
known. The Touches of Nature in it are ſtrong and 
matterly, but the Economy of the Fable, and in ſome 
Particulars the Probability, are too much negleRed. If 
i would ſpeak of it in the moit ſevere Terms, I ſhould 
lay as Muller does of the Muid's Tragedy. 


Great 
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Great are its Faults, but glorioas is its Flame. 


But it would be a poor Employment in a Critic to ob- 
ſerve upon the Faults, and ſhew no Taſte for the Beau- 
ties, in a Work that has always ſtruck the moft ſenſible 
Part of our Audiences in a very forcible Manner. 

The chief Subject of this Piece is the Paſſion of Fealou- 
fy, which the Poet has repreſented at large, in its Birth, 
its various Workings and Agonies, and its horrid Conſe- 
quences. From this Paſſion, and the Innocence and Sim- 
pony of the Perſon ſuſpeQed, atiſes a very moving Diſ- 
tre is. 

It is a Remark, as I remember, of a modern Writer, 
who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the Na- 
ture of the Paſſions, that the moſt extravagant Love is 
neareſt to the frongeſt Hatred. The Moor is furious in 
both theſe Extremes. His Love is tempeſtuous, and 
mingled with a Wildneſs peculiar to his Character, which 
— — very artfully to prepare for the Change which is to 

ow. 

How „ et how ardent is that Expreſſion of the 
Raptures of his Heart, when looking after Dede mona as. 
ſhe withdraws, he breaks out, 


Excellent Wretch ! Perdition catch my Seul, 
But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


The deep and ſubtle Villany of Iago, in working this 
Change from Love to Jealouly in ſo tumultuous a Mind 
as that of Othello, prepoſſeſſed with a Confidence in the 
diſintereſted Affection of the Man who is leading him on 
inſenſibly to his Ruin, is likewiſe drawn with a maſterly 
Hand. Jago's broken Hints, Queſtions, and ſeeming Care 
to hide the Reaſon of them, his cbſcure Suggeſtions to 
raiſe the Cutioſity of the Moor ; his perſonated Confu- 
non, and refuſing to explain hiwſelf, while Othello is 
drawn on and held in Suſpenſe till he prow's imp tient 
and angry, then his throwing in the Poiſon, and naming 
to him in a Caution the Paſſion he would taiſe, 


O beware of Fealouſy ! 


are 
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are inimitable Strokes of Art, in that Scene which has 
always been juſtly et ec med one of the beſt which was 
ever repielented on the 'Theat:e. 

To return to the Character of Othello; bis Strife of 
Pallions, his Starts, his Returns of Love, and Threaten. 
ing to {ago who had put his Mind on the Rack ; his Re- 
lapſes aftetwards to JerJouly, his Rage againlt his Wife, 
and his aſbing Pardon of Je whom bv thinks he had a- 
buſed for his Fidelity to him, ace Touches which no one 
can overlook that hath the Sentiments of human Nature, 
or has conſidered the Heart of Man in its Fraiiti s, its 
Penances, and all the Variety of its Agitations. The 
Totments which the Moor ſuffers are ſo exquiſitely 


drawn, as to render him as much an Object of Compal. 


fion, even in the barbarous Action of murdering De/de- 
mona, as the innocent Perlon herſelf who falls under his 
Hand. 

But there is nothing in which the Poet has more ſhewn 
his Judgment in this Vlay, than in the Circumſtance of 
tue Handkerchief, which is employed as a Cunfirmation 
to the junloulſy of Orhello alrendy taiſed. What I would 
here obſerve is, that the very Slightneſs of this Circum- 
ſtance is the Beauty of it. How finely has Shateſprer 
expteſſed the Nature of ſealouſy in thoſe Lines, which 
on this Occaſion he puts into. the Mouth of [ago. 


Trifles light as Air, 
Are to the Tealcus Confirmation ſtrong 
A. Preofs of Hy Writ. 


It would be eaſy for a taſteleſs Cirtic to turn any of 
the Beauties I have here mentioned into Ridicule; but 
ſuch an one would only betray a mechanical Jucgnent 
formed out of borrowed Rules and Common-place Reade 
ing, and not ariſing from any true Diſcernment in human 
Nature and its Paſſions. 

As the morat of this Tragedy is an admitable Caution 
againſt haſty Suſpicions, and the giving Way to the firit 
Tranfports of Rage and Jealouſy, which may plunge a 
Man in a few Vlinutes into all the Horrors of Guilt, Dil- 
traction and Ruin, I thall further inforce it, by relating 
a Scene of Misfortunes of the like Kind, which really 

| bappened 
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happened ſome Years ago in Spain ; and is an Inftance of 
the molt tragical Hurricane of Paſſion I have ever met 
with in Hiftiory. It may be eaſily conceived, that an 
Heart ever big with Retentments of iis own Dignity, 
and never allay'd by Reflections which make us honour 
ourſeives for acting with Realon and Equality, will take 
Fire ptecipitantly. It will on a ſudden flame too high to 
be extinguiſhed. The ſhort S:ory I am going to tell is a 
lively laſtance of the Truth of this Ob{zrvation, and a 
iu't Warning to thele of jealous Honour to look about 
them, and begin to poſſeſs their Souls as they ought, for 
no Man of Spirit knows how terriblea Creature he is till 
he comes to be provoked, 

DAN ALONZO, a Spaniſh Nobleman, had a 
beautiful and virtuous Wife, with whom he had lived for 
ſome Years in great Tranquillity. The Gentleman, how- 
ever, was not tree from the Faults uſually imputed to his 
Nation, he was proud, ſuſpicious and impetuous. He 
kept a Moor in his Houſe, whom, on a Complaint from 
his Lady, he had puniſhed for a ſmall Offence with the 
utmoit Severity. The Slave vowed Revenge, and com- 
municared his Reſolution to one of the Lady's Women, 
with whom he lived in a criminal Way. This Creature 
alſo hated her Miilrefs, for ſhe feared ſhe was obſerved 
by her; ſhe therefore undertook to make Den Alonzo . 
jealous, by inſinuating that the Gardener was often ad- 
mitted to his Lady in private, and promiſing to make 
him an Eye-witneſs of it. At a proper Time agreed on 
between her and the Moriſco, the ſent a Meſſage to the 
Gudener, that his Lady having ſome haſty Orders to 

ive him, would have him come that Moment to ber in 
3 Chamber. In the mean Time ſhe had placed Alonas 
privately in an outer Room, that he might obſerve who 
paſſed that Way. It was not long betore he ſaw the 
Gaidener appear. Alonzo had not Patience, but follow- 
ing him into the Apartment, ſtruck him at one Blow 
with a Dagger to the Heart ; then dragging his Lady by 
the Hair, without inquiting farther, he inſtantly killed 
her. 

Here he pauſed, looking on the dead Bodies with 
all the Agitatious of a Dæ. mon of Revenge, ma the 
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Wench who had occaſioned theſe Terrors, diſtracted with 
Remorſe, threw herſelf at his Feet, and in a Voice of 
Lamentation, without Senſe of the Conſequence, te. 
peated all her Guilc. Alonzo was overwhelmed with all 
the violent Paſſions at one Inſtant, and uttered the brok. 
en Voices and Motions of each of them for a Moment, 
till at laſt he recollected himſelf enough to end his A 

of Love, Anger, Diſdain, Revenge and Remorſe, by 
murdering the Maid, the Moor, and himſelf. 


— — 


Ne 38. Friday, April 24. 


* 


The Diſtinctĩon between the fine Gentleman and the prety 
Gentleman.—Rules for making the Scholar, Soldier, 
and Country Squire True fine Gentlemen, —A Letter 
from WILL. BarEFACE, an impudent Fortune-Hug- 
ter.— The Guazxdlan's Opinion of ſuch ſcandalous 
Wretches. 


A Prodire tenus fi non dat ur Ultra. 
Hos. Ep. 1.1. 1. v. 32. 


Thus far at leaſt, tho" here we flop. 


Have lately given a Precaution concerning the Difh- 
1 culty in arriving at what ought to be eſteemed a Fine 
Gentleman. That Character has been long wholly en- 
groſſed by well-creſt Beaux, and Men of Senſe have 
given up all Pretence to it. The higheſt any of them 
contend for is the Character of a pretty Gentleman; fer 


here the Dreſs may be more careleſs, and ſome Wit is 


thought neceſſary; whereas a fine Gentleman is not ob- 
liged to converſe further than the offering his Snuff-box. 
round the Room. However, the pretty Gentleman muſt 
have his Airs, and tho” they are not ſo poinpous as thoſe 
of the other, yet they are ſo affected, that tew who have 
Underſtanding can bring theinſelves to be Proficients this 
Way, though ever fo uſeſul towards being well received: 
but if they fail here, they (ucceed with ſome Difficulty 

| | in 
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in being allowed to have much of the Gentleman in them : 
'To obtain this Epithet, a Man of Senſe muſt arrive at a 
certain Deſire to appear more than is natural to him; but 
as the World goes, it is fit he ſhould be encouraged in 
this Attempt, fince nothing can mend the general Taſte, 
but ſetting the true Character in as public a View as the 
falſe. This indeed can never be done to the Purpoſe, 
while the Majority is ſo great on the wrong Side; one of 
a hundred will have the Shout againft him; but if Peo- 
le of Wit would be as zealous to aſſiſt old Jreaſi de, as 
he is to promote them and their Intereſt, a little Time 
would give theſe Things a new Turn. However, I will 

not deſpair but I ſhall be able to ſummon all the 
Senſe in the Nation to my Aſſiſtance, in my Ambition 
to produce a new Race of Mankind, to take the Places 
of ſuch as have hitherto pretended to engroſs the Faſhi- 
on, The ery ſhall be called upon to learn 
his Exerciſe, and frequent mixt Company ; the Military 
and the Travelled Man, to read the beit Autbors; the 
Country-Gentleman to divide his Time, ſo as together 
with the Care of his Eſtate, to make an equal Progreſs 
in Learning and Breeding; and when the ſeveral Candi- 
cates thinks themſelves prepared, I ſhill appoint Under- 
Officers to examine their Qualifications, and as | am ſa- 
ticked with their Report, give out my Paſſports recom- 
mending them to all Companies as the Guardian's fine 
Gentlemen. If my Recommendations appear juft, I will 
rot doubt but ſome of the preſent fine Gentlemen will ſee 
the Neceflity of Retirement, till they can come abroad 
with Approbation. I have indeed already given out Or- 
ders in this Behalf, and have directed Searchers to attend 
at the Inns, where the Oxford and Cambridge Coaches 
ſtand, and commanded them to bring any young Fellow, 
of any Hopes in the World, directly to my Ledgings as 
ſoon as he lands, for I will take bim, tho' I know | can 
ealy make him much of a Gentleman; for when I have 
one thus far, one would thiak it thould be eaſy to make 
im a Gentleman-lihe-Man. As the World now goes, 
we have no adequate Idea of what is meant by Genzle- 
manly, Gentleman ite, or much of a Gentleman ; you 
can't be cheated at Play, but it is certainly done by a ve- 
ry Gentleman-like Man; you Can't be deceived in your 
b Affairs, 
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Affairs, but it was done in ſome Gentlemanly Manner; 
you can't be wrong'd in your Bed, but all the World vil 
ſay of him that did the Injury, it mult be allowed ei 
very much of a Gentleman. Here is a very picaſant Fel. 


low, a Correſpondent of mine, that puts in for thy 


Appellation even to Highway-Men; I muſt confeſs the 
Gentleman he perſonates is very apparently ſuch, tho' | 
did not look upon that Sort of Fellow in that Light, til 
he favoured me with his Letter, which is as follows : 


Mr. Ions io. 
I Have been upon the Highway theſe fix Years, is 
6 1 the Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſon, 
and at every other Place where I could have any Proſe 
«* peQt of ſtealing a Fortune; but have met with no Suc. 
* cets, being diſappointed either by tome of your damned 
Jronſide Race, or by old curſed Cuts who put more 
* Bolts on their Doors, and Bars in their Windows than 
ate in Newgate, All that fee me own I am a Gentle. 
* man-like Man; and whatever raically Things the 
* orave Folks ſay 1 am guilty of, they themſelves ac- 
N by I am a Gentlemanly-kind of Man, and in every 
reſpect accompliſhed for running away with a Lady. | 
© have been bred up to no Buſineſs, am illiterate, have 
© ſpent the ſmall Fortune I had in purchaſing Favour 
© from the fair Sex: The Bounty of their Purſes I have 
4 
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received, as well as the Endearments of their Perſons, - 


but I have gratefully diſpoſed of it among themſelves, 
for I always was a Keeper when I was kept. I an 


ſearleſs in my Behaviour, and never fail of putting 


your Bookiſh fort of Fellows, your Men of Merit, for- 
ſooth, out of Countenance. I triumph when | ſeea 
modeſt young Woman bluſh at an Aſſembly, or a Vir- 
gin betray'd into Tears at a well-wrought Scene ina 
Tragedy. I have long forgot Shame, tor it proceeds 
from a Confcioufneſs of ſome DefeR, and I am, as! 


told you, a Gentlemaniy Man. | never knew any but you 


muſty Philoſophers applaud Bluſhes, and you your- 
ſelves will allow that they are cauſed, either by ſome 
real imperfection, or the Apptehenſion of Detect o_ 
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there is not any; but for my part, I hate Miſtakes, and 
« ſhall not ſuſpect myſelf wrongtully. Such as I am, 
if you approve of my Perſon, Eſtate and Character, I 
* defire you would admit me as a Suitor to one of the 
« Lizards, and beg your ſpeedy Anſwer to this; for it 
is the lat lime my black Coat will bear ſcowiing, or 
my long Wig buckling. 


Iam, SIR, 
The fair Ladies, and 
Tour humble Servant, 
Wirr. BaREFPACE. 


Thoſe on the Highway, who make a Stand with a Pil- 
tel at your Breaſt, (compelled perhaps by Necellity, 
Misfortune, or driven out of an honeſt Way of Lite, to 
anſwer the Wants of a craving Family) are much more 
excuſable than thoſe of their Fraternity, who join the 
Converfations of Gentlemen, and get into a Share of 
their Fortunes, without one good Art about them. What 
a Crowd of theſe Gentleman- lile Men are about this 
Town? For from an unjuſt Modeſty, and Incapacity for 
common Life, the ordinary Failings of Men of Letters 
and Induſtry in our Nation, it happens that Impudence 
ſuppreſſes all Virtue, and aſſumes the Reward and Eſteem 
which are due to it. Hence it is that worthleſs Rogues 
have the Smiles of the Fair, and the Favours of the 
Great, To be well dreſſed and in Health, and very 


impudent, in this licentious . undiſtinguiſhing Age, is 


enough to conſtitute a Perton wery much of a Gentleman; 
and to this Paſs are we come, by the Proſtitution of Wit 
in the Cauſe of Vice, which has made the moſt unrea- 
ſonable and unnatural Things prevail againſt all the Sug- 
geſtions of common Senſe : No body denies that we live 
in a Chriſtian Country, and yet he who ſhould decline, 
upon reſpective Opportunities, to commit Adultery or 
Murder, would be thought very little of a Gentleman. 


Saturday, 
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Another Letter to the Guardian, from Ulyſſes Coſmepeli. 
ta, who by Virtue of the Snuff given him by a Friend. 
as mentioned in NY 35, paid a Viſit to the Ping 
Gland of a Free-thinker —His Progreſs through the 
whole intellectual Regions of the Free-tbinkter.—The 
ſtrange Ditcoveries he made.——The Guardian's Obſe. 
vations on the. foregoing. —An Advertiſement in the 

Peſt-Bey, about the Recantation of a Free-thinker © 
his Death-Bed, deſcanted upon. 


,. Somnia. Hos. Ars Poet. v. 


A fick Man's Dreams. 


Y Correſpondent, who has acquired the Faculy 
of entering into other Mens Thoughts, having, 
in Purſuance of a former Letter, ſent me an Account of 
certain uſeful Diſcoveries he has made by the Help d 
that Invention, I ſhall communicate the ſame to the 
Public in this Paper. 
Mr. TronsIDE, 
: N the 11th Day of O&ober in the Year 1912, 


I repaired to the Grecian Coffee-houſe, where entering 
into the Pineal Gland of a certain eminent Free-thint- 
er, I made directly to the higheſt Parr of it, which u 
the Seat of the Underſtanding, expecting to find therea 


Divine; but to my no ſmall Aſtoniſhment, I found the 
* Place narrower than ordinary, inſomuch that there vn 
F 2 any Room for a Miracle, Propbeſy, or ſeparate 
Fpirit. 

This obliged me to deſcend a Story lower, into the 
* Imagination, which I found larger, indeed, but 
and comfortleſs. 1 diſcovered Prejudice in the Figure 
* of a Woman ſtanding in a Corner, with her Eyes cloſe 


having left my Body locked up ſafe in my Study, 


comprehenfive Knowledge of all Things Human 1d 
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« ſhut, and her Fore-fingers ſtuck in her Ears; many 
« Words in a confuſed Order, but ſpoken with great 
« Emphaſis, iſſued from her Mouth. Theſe being con- 
« denſed by the Coldneſs of the Place formed a fort of 
« Mitt, through which methought I ſaw a great Caſtle, 
« with a Fortification caſt round it, and a Tower adjoin- 
ing to it, that through the Windows appeared to be 
« 6 ed with Racks and Halters. Beneath the Caſtle J 
could diſcern vaſt Dungeons, and all about it lay ſcat- 
© tered the Bones of Men. It ſeemed to be garritoned 
« by certain Men in Black, of gigantic Size, and moſt 
© terrible Forms, But as | drew near, the Terror of the 
« Appearance vaniſhed, and the Caſtle J found to be on- 
© ly a Church, whoſe Steeple with its Clock and Bell- 
© ropes was miſtaken for a Tower filled with Racks and 
Halters. The terrible Giants in Black ſhrunk into a 
* few innocent Clergymen. The Dungeons were turned 
into Vaults deſigned only for the Habitation of the 
Dead, and the Fortifications proved to be a Church- 
yard with ſome ſcattered Bones in it, and plain Stone- 
Wall round it. 

© I had not been long here before my Curioſity was 
* raiſed by a loud Noiſe that I heard in the inferior Re- 
gion. Deſcending thither I found a Mob of the Paſ- 
* hons aſſembled in a riotous Manner. Their tumultua- 
* ry Proceedings ſoon convinced me, that they affeQed 
* a Democracy. After much Noiſe and Wranyte, they 
* at length all hearkened to Yanity, who propoſed the 
* raiſing of a great Army of Notions, which ſhe offered 
to lead againſt thoſe dreadful Phantoms in the Imagina- 
* tion that had accaſioned all this Uproar. 

Away poſted Vanity, and I after her, to the Store- 
* houſe of Ideas; whe:e I beheld a great Number of lite- 
* leſs Notions confuledly thrown together, but upon the 
Approach of Vanity they began to crawl. Here were 
* to be feen among other odd Things, ſleeping Deities, 
* Corporeal Spirits, and Worlds formed by Chance, with 
* an endleſs Variety of Heathen Notions, the moſt irre- 
* gular and groteſque imaginable. And with theſe were 
* Jumbled ſeveral of Chi ĩttian Extraction; but ſuch _ 
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the Dreſs and Light they were put in, and their Fes. 
tures were ſo diſtorted, that they looked little better 


than Heatiiens. There was likewiſe aſſemblec 99 
ſmall Number of Phantoms in ſtrange Habits, who 
proved to be idolatrous Prieſts of different Nation, 
Vanity gave the Word, and |traightway the Talapin, 
Faquirs, Rramines and Binge drew up in a Body. The 
Right Wing conſiſted of antient Heathen Notions, ag 
the Left of Chiiitians naturalized. All theſe together, 
for Numbers compoſed a very formidable Army; but 
the Precipitation of Fanity was fo great, and ſuch wa 
their own inbred Averſion to the Tyranny of Rule: 
and Diſcipline, that they ſeemed rather a confuſed 
Rabble than a regular Army. I could, neverthelch, 
obſerve that they all agreed in a ſquinting Look, t 
Caſt of their Eyes towards a certain Perion in a Maique 
who was placed in the Centre, and whom by ſure Sighe 
and Tokens I diicov-red to be Ather/m. 
Vanity had no ſooner led her Forces into the lung. 
nation, but the reſalved.upon ſtorming the Caſtle and 
Pane no Quarter. "They began the Aſſault witha 
I for my Part made 
the beſt of my Way, and re-entered my own Lodging, 
Some Time after, inquiring at a Bookſeller's for a Di- 
courſe en Free-thinking, which had made ſome Noiſe, [ 
met with the Repreſentatives of all thoſe Notions 
drawn up in the fame confuſed Order upon Paper. 
Sage Neſtor, J ain 
Tour moſt obedient humble Servant, 
ULyss8s CoSMOPOLITAM 


N. B. I went round the Table, but could not find t 
Wit or Mathematician among them.” | 


I imagine the Account here given may be uſeful in d. 


recting to the proper Cure of a Free- hinter. In the fr 
Place, it is plain his Underſtanding wants to be opened and 
enlarged, and he ſhduld be taught the Way to order and 


methodize his Ideas ; to which End the Study of the Ma- 
thematics may be uſeſul. I am farther of Opinion, that 


as his Imagination is filled with Amuſements ariling from 


Prejudice, and the obicute or falſe Lights in which — 
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{res Things, it will be neceſſary to bring him into good 
Company, and now and then carry him to Chuich ; by 
which Means he may in Time come to a right Senſe of 
Religicn, and wear off the ill Impreſſions he has received. 
Laſtly, 1 adviſe whoever undertakes the Reformation of 
1 modern Free-thinker, that above all Things he be care- 
fal to ſubdue his Vanity; that being the principal Motive 
which prowpts a little Genius to diſtinguifli itſelf by Sin- 
ularities that are hurtful to Mankind. 

Or if the Paſſion of Vanity, as it is for the moſt Part 
very ſtrong in your Free-thinkers, cannot be ſubdued, let 
it be won over to the Intereſt of Religion, by giving them 
to underfiand that the greateſt Genii of the Age have a 
Reſpect for T hings Sacred; that their Rhapſodies find no 
Admirers, and that the Name of Free-thinker has, like 
Tyrant of old, degenerated from its original Signification, 
and is now ſuppoſed to denote ſomething contrary to Wit 
and Reaſon. Jn fine, let them know that whatever 
Temptations a few Men of Parts might formerly have 
had from the Novelty of the Thing, to oppoſe the re- 
ceived Opinions of Chriſtians, yet that now the Humour 
is worn out, and Blaſphemy and Irreligion are DiſtinQi- 
ons which have long ſince deſcended down to Lacqueys 
and Drawers. 

But it muſt be my Buſineſs to prevent all Pretenders 
in this Kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. In 
order to this I commwnicated an Intelligence which I re- 
ceived, of a Gentleman's appearing very ſorry that he 
was not well during a late Fit of dickneſs, contrary to 
his own Doctrine, which obliged him to be merry upon 
that Occaſion, except he was ſure of recovering. Up- 
on this Advice to the World, the following Advertiſe- 
ment pot a Place in the Poft-Boy. 


; \' "mmm in the Paper called the Guardian, of 


Saturday the 11th of April Inſtant, a Corollary 
Reflection was made on Montieur D—, a Member of 
* the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, Author of a 
* Book lately publiſhed, entitled, 

A Philological Eſſay, or Reflections on the Death of 


- * Free-thinkers, with the Characters of the moſt emi- 


nent 
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« nent Perſons of both Sexes, antient and modern, that 


« died pleaſantly and unconcerned, tc. Sold by J. Bake 
„ in Pater-nefler Row. 

* fuggelling, as if that Gentleman, now in London, wa 
* very much out of Humour, in a late Fit of Sickneſs, till 
he ⁊uas in a fair Way of Recovery. This is to aſſute ie 
* Public, that the ſaid Gentle nan never expreſs'd the 
* leaſt Concern at the Approach of Death, but e 

* the fatal Minute with a moſt heroical and philoſophi. 
cal Reſignation ; of which a Copy of Verſes he wii 
© in the ſerene Intervals of his Diſtemper, is an invinci 
ble Proof. 

All that I contend for is, that this Gentleman was ct 
of Humour when he was Sick; and the Advertiſer to 
confute me ſays, that in the Serene Interval; of bis Di 
lemper, that is, when he was not Sick, he writ Verſes, [ 
thall not retract my Advertiſement until I ſee thoſe Verſa, 
and I'll chooſe what to believe then, except they are u- 
der-written by his Nurſe, nor then neither, except ſbe u 
an Houſe-keeper. I muſt tie this Gentleman cloſe tothe 
Argument, for if he had not actually his Fit upon hin, 
there is nothing courageous in the Thing, nor does it 
make for his Purpoſe, nor are they heroic Verſes. 

The Point of being merry at the Hour of Death, 4 


Matter that ought to be ſettled by Divines ; but the 


Publiſher of the philological Eſſay produces his chief Au- 
thorities from Lucretius, the Earl of Rochefter, and Mr. 
Jabn Dryden, who were Gentlemen that did not thiak 
themſelves obliged to prove all they faid, or elſe proved 
their Aſſertions, by ſaying or ſwearing they were all Fool 
that believed to the contrary. If it be abſolutely neceſſ- 
ry that a Man ſhould be facetious at his Death, it would 
be very well if theſe Gentlemen, Monſieur D— and Mt. 
B— would repent betimes, and not truſt to a Death-Bed 
Ingenuity ; by what has appeared hitherto, they haveor 
ly raiſed our Longing to ſee their poſthumous Works. 
The Author of Poete Ruſfticantis literatum Otius u 
but a mere Phraſeologiſt, the pbilological Publiſher is but 
a Tranſlator, but | expected better Oſage from Mr. 4% 


Roper who is an Original. 


* 
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Further Diſcourſe on Paſtorals.—V1xc1t's Eclogues not 
all of them Paſtorals.—Compariſon between Yoye and 
PH1L1ys in pattoral Wiitings.—Quotations from each. 
The Preference given to PHILIPS, 


Compulerantque Greges Corydon & Thyrfis in unum : 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eft tempore nobis. 
VII. Ecl. 7. v. 2. & ult. 


Their Sheep and Goats together graz'd the Plain. 
Since when ? 'tis Corydon among the Swains, 


Young Corydon without a Rival reigns, Divx. 
{By Mr. Pors.] 


Deſigned to have troubled the Reader with no far- 

ther Diſcourſes of Paſtorals, but being informed that 
Iam taxed of Partiality in not mentioning an Author, 
whoſe Eclogues are publiſhed in the ſame Volume with 
Mr. Philips's ; I (ball employ this Paper in Obſeryations 
upon him, written in the free Spirit of Criticiſm, and 
without Apprehenſon of offending that Gentleman, 
whoſe Character it is, that he takes the greateſt Care of 
his Works before they are publiſhed, and has the leaſt 
Cancern for them afterwards. 

I have laid it down as the firſt Rule of Paſtoral, that 
itz Idea ſhould be taken from the Manners of the Golden 
Age, and the Moral form'd upon tbe Repreſentation of 
Innocence ; tis thereſore plain that any Deviations from 
that Deſign degrade a Poem from being truly paſtoral. Ia 
this View it will appear that Virgil can 4 have two of 
his Eclogues allowed to be ſuch: His Firſt and Ninth 
muſt be rejected, becauſe they deſcribe the Ray ages of 
Armies, and Oppreſſions of the Innocent; Cerydon s cri- 
minal Paſſion for Alexis throws out the Second; the Ca- 


lumny 
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lumny and Railing in the Third are not proper to that 
State of Concord ; the Eighth repreſents unlawful Ways 
of procuring I ove by Inchantments, and introduces 2 
Shepherd whom an inviting Precipice tempts to Self. 
Murder. As to the Fourth, Sixth and 
Tenth they are given up by“ Heinfius, 
Sal muſius, Rapin, and the Critics in ge. 
neral. They likewiſe obſerve that but 
eleven of all the Idy/lia of Theocritus are 
to be admitted as Paſtorals ; and even out of that Num- 
ber the greater Part will be excluded for one or other of 
the Realons abovementioned. So that when I remark'd 
in a former Paper that Virgil's Eclogues taken all t 
ther, are rather ſel: Poems than Paftorals ; I might have 
ſaid the ſame Thing, with no leſs Truth, of Theecritus, 
The Reaſon of this I take to be yet unobſerved by the Cri. 
tics, viz. They never meant them all fur Paſtorals. Which 
it is plain Philips hath done, and in that Particular ex 
celled both Theocritus and Virgil. 

As Simplicity is the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic of 
Paſtoral, Virgil has been thought guilty of too courtly a 
Stile; his Language is perfeQly pure, and he often for- 
gets he is among Peaſants. I have frequently wondered 
that ſince he was ſo converſant in the Writings of Enniat 
he had not imitated the Ruſticity of the Doric, as well 
by the Help of the old obſolete Roman Language, as 
Philips hath by the antiquated Engliſh : For Example, 
might he not have ſaid Quor inſtead of Cui; Quoij um for 
Cujum ; welt for walt, &c. as well as our Modern hath 
Welladay tor Alas, Whileome tor of Old, make mock for 
deride and witleſs Yourglings for ſimple Lambs, &C. by 
which Means he had altainedas much of the Air of Theo» 
eritus, as Philips hath of Spenſer. 

Mr. POPE hath fallen into the fame Error with Vir- 
gil. His Clowns do not converſe in all the Simplicity 
proper to the Country: His Names are borrowed from 
Theocritus and Virgil, which are improper to the Scene of 
his Paſtorals. He introduces Daphnis, Alexis and Thyrfis 
on Britiſb Plains, as Virgil hath done before him on the 
Mantuan; whereas Pb;lips, who bath the ſtricteſt Regard 
to Propriety, makes choice of Names peculiar to the 

Country, 


„ See Rap in 
de Carm. 
palt pars 3. 
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Country, and more agrezable to + R ner 2 Delice; 
ſuch as Hebbivel, Liibin, Cud , and (Colin Clan. 

So eaſy as ractoral Writing way leem. (n the Simpli- 
city we have def ribed i) yet it requires grea” Rewfirg, 
both of the Antients aiic Moderne, to be a Ma + its 
Phil*ps hath given us manifeſt P: ovts of his Knowiedge of 
Books; it muſt be confeſſed his Competitor hath initated 
ſome _ Thoughts of the Antients well enough, if 
we conſider he had not the Happineſs of an Univerſity 
Education; but he hath diſperſed them here and there, 
without that Order and Method which Mr. Philips ob- 
ſerves, whoſe whole third Paſtoral is an Inſtauce how well 
be heth fludicd the Fifth of Virgil, and how judiciouſly 
reduced #7 g:!'s Thoughts to the Standard of Paſtoral ; 
as his Contention of Cetin Clout and the Nightingale, ſhows 
with what Exactneſs he hath imitated Strada. 

When I remarked it as a principal Fault to introduce 
Fruits and Flowers of a foreign Growth, in Deſcriptions 
where the Scene lies in our Countiy, I did not deſign that 
Obſervation ſhould extend alſo to Animals, or the ſenſi- 
tive Liſe; tor Philips hath with great Judgment deſcribed 
Welwes in England in his firſt Pattoral. Nor would I have 
a Poet Qaviſhly confine himſelf (as Mr. Pope hath done) 
to one particular Seaſon of the Year, one certain Time of 
the Day, and one unbroken Scene in each Eclogue. 
'Tis plain Spenſer neglected this Fans who in his 
Paſtoral of Nowember mentions the mouruſul Song of the 
Nightingale. l 


Sad Philomel her Song in Tears doth fitep. 


And Mr. Philips, by a poetical Creation, hath raiſed 
vp finer Beds of Flowers than the moſt induftrious Gar- 
re, his Roſes, Lilies, and Daffodils blow in the fame 

fon, | 

But the better to diſcover the Merits of our two Con- 
temporary paſtoral Writers, I ſhall endeavour to draw a 
Parallel of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their particular 
Thoughts in the ſame Light, whereby it will be ob; tous 
how mech Philips hath the Advantage. With what Sim- 
plicity he introduces two Shepherds G3ging alter: ac: 

Vor. I. Bobb. 
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Hobb. Come, Roſalind, O come. for without thee 
hat Pleaſure can the Cruntry have for me: 
Come, Rolalind, O come my brinded Kine, 
My ſnowy Sheep, my Farm, and all is thine. 
Lanq. Come, Roſalind, O come; bere ſhady Bowers, 
Flere are cool Fountains,and here ſpringing Flou' ri. 
Come, Roſalind ; Here ever let us ſlay, 
And ſweetly waſte our live-long Time away. 


deviates into downright Poetry. 


Streph. In Spring the Fields, in Autumn Hills I love, 
At Morn the Plains, at Noon the ſhady Grove, 
But Delia always ; forc'd from Delia's Sight, 


Our other paſtoral Writer, in expreſſing the ſame Thought, | 


Daph. Svlvia's like Autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than Noon, yet freſh as early Day; 
Ev'n Spring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſbines not here; 
But blaſt with her , "tis Spring throughout the Year, 


In the firſt of theſe Authors, two Shepherds thus inno- 
cently deſcribe the Behaviour of their Miſtreſſes. 


Hobb. As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by ; 
She bluſb'd, and at me caſt a fide-long Eye : 
Then ſwift beneath the cryſtal Wave ſbe try'd 
Her beauteous Form, but all in vain, to hide. 
Lanq. As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry Day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the Sedpes lay. 
The Wanton laugb d, and ſeem d in Haſte to fly ; 
Yet often flopp'd, and often turn'd ber Eye. 


The other Modern (who ĩt muſt be confeſſed hath a Knack 
of Verfifyzag) hath it as follows: 


Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the Plain, 


. Nor Plains at Morn, nor Groves at Neen delight. | 


ben, hid in Shades, eludes ber eager Swain ; 
But feigns a Laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
/ And by that uy > gp willing Fair is found. 
Daph. The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the Green; 


She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 
While a hind Glance at ber Purſuer flies, 
How much at Variance are ber Feet and Eyes! 
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There is nothing the Writers of this Kind of Poetry ate 
fonder of, than Deſcriptions of paſtoral Preſents, 157 
lips fays thus of a Sheephook, 


Of ſeafon'd Elm; where Studs of Braſs appear, 
To ſpeak the Giver's Name, the Month and Year, 
The Hook of poliſh'd Steel, the Handle turn'd, 
And richly by the Graver's Skill adorn'd. 


The other of a Bowl emboſſed with Figures, 


———wheye warton Toy twines, 

And ſawelling Cluſters bend the curling Vines ; 
Four Figures riſing from the Work appear, 

The warious Seaſons of the rolling Year ; 

And what is That which binds the radiant Sky, 


Where twelve bright Signs in beauteous Order lie? 


The Simplicity of the Swain in this Place, who forgets 
the Name of the Zodiac, is no ill Imitation of Virgil; 
but how much more plainly and unaffectedly would hi- 
lips have dreſſed this Thought in his Doric? 


And what That Height which girds the Welkin ſheen, 
Where twelve gay Signs in meet array are ſeen ? 


If the Reader would indulge his Curiofity any farther 
in the Compariſon of Particulars, he may read the firft 
Paſtoral. of Philips with the Second of his Contemporary, 
and the Fourth and Sixth of the former, with the Fourth 
and Firſt of the latter; where ſeveral parallel Places will 
occur to every one. 2. | * 

Having now ſhown ſome Parts, in which theſe two 
Writers may be compared, it is a Juſtice I owe to Mr. 
Philips, to diſcover thoſe in which no Man can compare 
with him. Firit, that beautiful Rufticity, of which T 
ſhall only produce two Inſtances, out of a hundred not 
yet quoted. | 


O woful Day! O Day of Woe, quath Be. 
And woeful I, who live the Day to ſee! 3 


That Simplicity of Dictzes, the melancholy Flowing ot 


the Numbers, the Solemnity of the Sound, and the Eaſy 
| I 2 Turn 
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Turn of the Words, in this Dirge (to make uſe of our 
Author's Expreſſion) are extremely elegant. 

In another of his Paſtorals, a Shepherd utters a Dirge 
not much inferior to the former, in the following Lines. 


Ab me the while ! ah me, the luckleſs Day“ 
Ah luckleſs Lad ! the rather might I Jay; 
Ah filly I! more filly than my Sheep, 

Which on the flew'ry Plains Tonce did keep. 


Nov he till charms the Ear with<heſe artful Repetitions 
of the Epithets; and how ſignificant is the laſt Verſe! 
T defy the moſt common Reader to repeat them, without 
feeling ſome Motions of Compaſſion. 

In the next Place I ſhall rank his Proverbs, in which 1 
formerly obſerved he excels: For Example, 


A rolling Stone is ever bare of Moſs ; 

And, to their Coft, green Years old Proverbs creſi. 
He that late lies down, as late will riſe, 
And, Sluggard-like, till Noon-day ſnoaring lies. 
Againſt Ill- Luck all cunning Foreſight fails ; 
Whetber we ſleep or wake it nought avails. 

Nor fear, from upright Sentence, Wrong. 


Laſily, his elegant Diale?, which alone might prove him 
the eldeſt Born of Spenſer, and our only true frcadian, 
I ſhould think it proper for the ſeveral Writers of Paſtoral, 
to confine 2 to their ſeveral Counties : Spenſer 
ſecems to have been of this Opinion; for he hath laid 
the Scene of -one of his Paſtorals in Wales, where, with 
all the Simplicity natural to that Part of our Iſland, one 
Shepherd bids the other 'Good-worrow in an unuſual and 
elegant Manner. 


Diggon Davy, 1 bid bur God-day : 
Or Diggon bur is, or I miſ-ſay. 
- -Diggon anſwers, 
Hur was bur while it was Day-light ; 
., But now bur is a moſt wratched Wight, &c. 


1. 


* 
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But the moſt beautiful Example of this Kind that I 
ever met with, is a very valuable Piece, which I chanced 
to find among ſome old Manulcripts, entitled A Paforal 
Ballad ; which 1 think, for its Nature and Simplicity, 
may (notwithſtanding the Modeſty of the Title) be al- 
lowed a perfect Paſtotal: It is compoled in the Somer /et- 
ſhire Dialect, and the Names ſuch as are proper to the 
Country People. It may be obſerved, as a further Beau- 
ty of this Paſtoral, the Words Nympb,. Dryad, Naiad, 
Faun, Cupid, ot Satyr, ate not once mentioned through 
the whole. I ſhall make no Apology for inſerting foie 
few Lines of this excellent Piece. Cicily breaks thus into 
the Subject, as ſhe is going a Milking ; 


Cicily. Rager go wetch tha ® Kee, or elſe tha Zun 
Will guite be go, be wore Ohawe balf @ don. 
That is the Kine or Corus, 
Roger. Thou ſbouldft not ax me tweece, but I've a be 
To dreade our Bull to Bull tha Parſon's Kee. 


Tt is to be obſerved, that this whole Dialogue is formed 
upon the Paſſion of Jealouly ; and his mentioning the 
Parſon's Kine naturally revives the Jealouly of the Shep- 
herdeſs Cicily, which ſhe expreſſes as follows: 


Cicily. Ab Rager, Rager, chez was gore avraid 
When in yon Vield you kiſi'd tha Parſon's Maid : 
Is this the Lowe that once to me you zed [bread » 
When from tha Wake thou brought'fi me Ginger 


Roger. Cicily thou charg'/l me falſe, —Þ'll zwear to thee, 
Tha Parſon's Maid is flill a Maid for me. 
In which Anſwer of his are expreſs'd at once that Spirit 


of Religion, and that Innocence of the Golden Age, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved by all Writers of Paſtoral. 


At the Concluſion of this Piece, the Author reconciles 


the Lovers, and ends the Eclogue the inoſt ſiiuple in the 
World. 


So Rager parted wor to vetch tha Kee, 
And vor her Bucket in went Cicily. 


I am loth to ſhow my Fondneſs for Antiquity fo far as to 
Prefer this antient Britiſh Author to out preſent Engliſh 
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Writers of Paſtoral ; but I cannot avoid making this ob- 
vious Rema k, that both Spenſer and Philips have hit 
into the ſame Road with this old Weft-Country Bard of 
ours. 

After all that hath been ſaid, J hope none can think it 
any Injuſtice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to mention him 
as a paſtoral Writer ; ſince upon the Whole he is of the 
ſame Claſs with My/chus and Bion, whom we have ex- 
cluded that Rank; and of whoſe Eclogues, as well as 
ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, that according to the 
Deſcription we have giren of this Sort of Poetry, they 
are by no Means Paſtoral, but ſomething better. 


— — 


— 2 — ** 


No 41. Tueſday, April 28. 
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— 


A Letter to the Gua Dix, complaining of a public 
Inſult offered to the Daughter of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, and to the Earl himſelf, by the Examiner. — The 
Earl's CharaQer vindicated, and ſet in a true Light. 


Fo'n Churches are no Sandtuaries now. 
Epilogue to Cato. 


HE following Letter has ſo much Truth and Rea- 

ſon in it, that I believe every Man of Senſe and 
Honour in England, will have of Indignation againſt 
the Perſon, who could commit ſo great a Violence, as 


that of which my Correſpondent complains. 


To the Author of the GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 
Claim a Place in your Paper for what I now write 
1 to you, from the Declaration which you made at 
your firſt Appearance, and the very Title you afſume 
* to yourſelf. | 

* If the Circumſtance, which I am going to mention, 
is overlook'd by one who calls himfelf Guardian. I am 
* fure Honour and Integrity, Innocence and Virtue, are 
* cot the Objects of his Care. The Examiner ends 


| « his 
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* his Diſcourſe of Friday the 24th Inſtant with theſe 
Words. 

* No ſeoner was D— among the Whigs, and confirmed 
« paſt retrieving, but Lady Char—te is taken Knotting in 
Saint James's Chappel during Divine Service. in the im- 
* mediate Preſence bath of God and ber Majefly, who were 
* affronted together, that the Family might appear to be en- 
* tirely come over. I ſpare the Beauty far tbe ſake of ber 
* Birth, but certainly there was no Occaſiun for ſo public « 
Prof, that ber Fingers are more dexterous in Tying a 
* Knot, than ber Father's Brains in perplexing the Go- 
' vernment. 

It is apparent that the Perſon here intended is by her 
Birth a Lady, and Daughter of an Earl of Great Bri- 
* tain; and the Treatment this Author is pleas'd to give 
her, he makes no Scruple to own the is expoſed to, by 
being his Daughter. Since he has aſſum'd a Licenſe to 
* talk of this Nobleman in Print to his Diſadvantage, I 
hope his Lordſhip will pardon me, that out of the In- 
* tereſt which I, and all trux Engli/bmen, have in his 
Character, I take the Liberty to defend him. 

Jam willing, on this Occaſion, to allow the Claim 
and Pretenſion to Merit to be ſuck, as the ſame Author 
* deſcribes in his preceding Paper. 

* BY aftive Merit (lays the Examiner of the 21ft) 1 
6 underfland, not only the Power and Ability to ſerve, but 
* the aftual Exerciſe of any one or more Virtues, for pro- 
* moting the Good of one's Country, and a long and ſteady 
* Courſe of real Endeavours to appear uſeful in a Govern- 
* ment ; or where a Perſon, eminently qualified for public 
* Affairs, diſtinguiſbes himſelf in ſome critical Juncture. 
* and at the Expence of his Eaſe and Fortune, or with the 
« Hazard of his Perſon, expoſes himſelf to the Malice of a 
« defigning Faction, by thwarting their wicked Purpoſes, 
« and — to the Safety, Repoſe and Welfare of a 
« People. 

Let us examine the Conduct of this noble Earl by 

* this Deſcription ; upon the late glorious Revolution, 
when it was in Debate in what Manner the People of 
* England ſhould expreſs their Gratitude to theic Deli- 
I 4 * yerer, 
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* verer, this lord, from the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Loy. 
* al'y to his unhappy Pr:nce, and apprehenſive of & 
* Dinge'+ of to great a Change, voted agaioſt King il. 
* iam's Acceiſion to the Throne: However, his follow. 
* ing Services ſuihciently teſtified the Truth of that bis 
* memorable Expretlion, 75 be could not make a King, 
* he could obey him. The whole Courſe and Tenor of his 
* Life ever ſince has been vifibly animated, by a ſteady 
and conſtant Zeal for the Monarchy and Epiicopacy of 
* theſe Realms. He has been ever reviled by ail who 
ate cold to the Intereſts of our eſtabliſhed Religion, or 
* Diiſznters from it, as a Favourer of Perſecution, ard 
* a Bigot :o the Church, agiinii the Civil Rights of his 
Fellow Sudjects. Thus it ſtood with him at the Trial 
* of Dr. Sachevereli, when this noble Earl had a very 
* g'eat Share in obtaining the gentle Sentence which the 
* tloule of Lords pronounced on that Occaſion >: But, 
indeed, I have not heard, that any of his Lordſhip's 
« Dependants joined Saint Harry in the Pilgrimage which 
* (ba! meek Man took atterwards round England, followed 
dy Drum, Tiurpet, and Acclamations to vit the 
* Churches, Civil Prudence made it, perhaps, neceik 
to throw the pul lic Affairs into ſuch Hands as had no 
Pietenſions to Popularity in either Party, but from the 
* Diſttibution of the Queen's Favours. 

* During ſuch, ani other later Trauſactions (which are 
too ireſh to need being recounted) the Earl of Natting- 
* ham has had the Mis fortune to differ with the Lords 
* who have the Honour to be employed in the Admini- 
* {tration ; but even among theſe Incidents he has highly 
* Ci:tinguiſhed hiuſelf in procuring an Ac of Parliament, 


to prevent that thoſe who cillent from the Church 


* jhould ferve 1a the State. 
hope theſe are great and critical JunQures, where- 
* 11 this Gentleman has ſhown himtelf a Patriot and 
* Lover of the Church in as eminent manger as any 
other of his Fellow Subjects. He has at all Times, am! 
* in all Seaſons, ſbrwn the ſame fleady Abborrence t» all 
* Inn5vations. But it is from this Behaviour, that he has 
* Celerves 40 illof the Examiner, as to be termed a late 
a Con vert 
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* Convert to thoſe whom he calls Factious, and intro- 
* cluced in his prophane Dialogue of April the 6th, with 
* a Servant and a Madwoman. I think I have, atcord- 
© ing to the Examiner's owffDeſcription of Merit, ſhown 
* how little this Nobleman deſerves ſuch Treatment. I 
* ſhall now appeal to all the World, to conſider whether 
the Outrage committed againſt the young Lady had 
nat been cruel, and inſufferable, towards the Daughter 
* of the higheſt Offender. ; 

The utmoſt Malice and Invention could go no far- 
* ther than to ſorge a Story of her having inadvertently 
done an indifferent Action in a ſacred Place. Of what 
+ Temper can this Man be made, that could have no 
* Senſe of the Pangs he muſt give a young Lady to he 
© barely mentioned in a public Paper, much more to be 
named in a libellous manner, as having offended God 
* and Man. 

gut the Wretch, as duil as he is wicked, felt it ſtrike 
on his Imagination, that Knorting and Perplexing would 
© make a quaint Sting at the End of his Paper, and had 
* no Compunction, tho? he introduced his Witticiſm at 
* the Expence of a young Lady's Quiet, and (as far as 
in him lies) her Honour. Does he thus finiſh his Diſ- 
* courſe of Religion? This is indeed to lay at us, and 
* make every Bluw fell to the Ground. 

* There is no Farty concerned in this Circumſtance ; 
* but every Man that hopes for a virtuous Woman to 
his Wife, that would defend his Child, or protect his 
« Miſtreſs, ought to receive this Inſolence as done to him- 
* ſelf. In the immediate Preſence of God and her Muje/+ 
* ty, that the Family might appear to be entirely come over, 
* fays the fawning Miſcreant.—lt is very viſible which of 
* thoſe Powers (that he has put together) he is the more 
* feartul of offending. - But he miſtakes his Way in mak- 
ing his Court to a pious Sovereign, by naming her 
* with the Deity, in oidet to find Protection for in ulting 
* a virtuous Woman, who comes to call upon him in the 
Royal Chappel. 

f Life be (as it ought to be with People of their 
Character, whom the Examiner attacks) leſs valuable 
* and dearer than Honour and Reputation, in that Pio- 
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* portion is the Examiner worſe than an Aſſaſſin. We 
* have ſtood by and tamely heard him aggravate the Dif- 


« s of the Brave and 1 Unfortunate. We have 


* feen him double the Any of the unhappy Man, we 
* have ſeen bim trample on the Aſhes of the Dead; but 
„ all this has concerned greater Life, and could touch 
only public Characters, they did but remotely affect our 
* private and domeſtic Intereſts; but when due Regard 
is not had to the Honour of Women, all human Society 
* is aſſaulted, The higheſt Perſon in the World is of 
* that Sex, and has the utmoſt Senſibility of an Outrage 
* committed againſt it. She, who was the beſt Wife 
that ever Prince was bleſſed with, will, tho' the fits on 
* a Throne, jealouſly regard the Honour of a young L- 
* dy who has not entered into that Condition. 

Lady Char—te's Quality will make it impoſſible, 
that this cruel Uſage can eſcape her Majeſty's Notice, 
* and 'tis the Buſinels of every honeſt Man to trace the 


* Offender, and expoſe him to the Indignation of bi 
Sovereign.“ h 


No 4z, Wedneſday, April 29. 


— 


A Precaution on the Subject of Story-telling.— A Man 
muſt be born a Story-teller, as well as a Poet.—-Dick 


Dewlap's Method of ſucceeding in aStory.—Ned Poppy, 


a tireſome Story-teller.—Sir Harry Pandolf remarkable 
for a String of Stories which he tells over every Chrilt- 
mas.—A ſtanding Joke of Sir Harry's after Dinner. 


Non miſſura cutem, nifs plena cruoris Hirude. 


Hos, Ars Poet. v. ult. 
Sticking like Leeches, till they bur ft with Blood. 
RosCcoMmMon, 


6 & O M Lizard told us a Story the other Day, of 


ſome Perſons which our Family knew very well 


with ſo much Humour and Life, that it cauſed a great 
| deal 
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deal of Mirth at the Tea-table. His Brother Vill, the 
Templar, was highly delighted with it, and the next Day 
being with ſome of his Inns-of-Court Acquaintance, re- 
ſolved (whether out of the Benevolence, or the Pride of 
his Heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called a pleaſant Humour enough. I was in great 
Pain for him when I heard him begin, and was not at 
all ſurprized to find the Company very little moved by 
it. Will bluſhed, looked round the Room, and with 
a forced Laugh, Faith, Gentlemen, ſaid he, I do not knowr 
what makes you look ſo grave; it was an admirable Story 
when I heard it. 

When I came home, I fell into a profound Contem- 
pla tion upon Story-telling, and as I have nothing ſo much, 
at Heart as the Good of my Country, I reſolved to la 
down ſome Precautions upon this SubjeR. 

I have often thought that a Story-teller is born, as well 
as a Poet. It is, I think, certain, that ſome Men haveſuch 
a peculiar Caſt of Mind, that they ſee Things in another 
Light, than Men of grave Diſpolitions. Men of a lively 
Imagination, and a mirthful Temper, will reprefent Things 
to their Hearers in the ſame Manner as they themſelves 
were affected with them; and whereas ſerious Spirits 
might perhaps have been diſguſted at the Sight of ſome 
odd Occurrences in Life; yet the very ſame Occurrences 
ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where the diſagree- 
able Parts of the Images are concealed, and thoſe only 
which are pleaſing exhibited to the Fancy. Story-telling 
is therefore not an Art, but what we call a Knack; it doth 
not ſo much ſubſiſt upon Wit as upon Humour; and I wilt 
add, that it is not perfect without proper Geſticulations 
of the Body, which naturally attend ſuch merry Emotions 
of the Mind. I know very well, that a certain Gravity of 
Countenance ſets ſome Stories off to Advantage, where the 
Hearer is to be ſuprized in the End; but this is by no 
Means a general Rule; for it is frequently convenient to 
aid and afliſt, by chearful Looks, and hiuiſical Agitations. 
I will go yet turther, and affirm that the Succeſs of a 
Story very often depends upon the Make of the Body, 
and Formation of the Features, of him who relates it. I 
have been of this Opinion ever ſince I criticiſed upon the 

Chin. 
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Chin of Dick Dewwlap. I very often had the Weakneſs 
fo repine at the Proſperity of his Conceits, which made 
him pais for a Wit with the Widow at the Cottee- houſe, 
and the ordinary Mechanics that frequent it ; nor could 
I mytelf fordear laughing at them moſt heartily, though 
don Examination, I thought moſt of them very flat and 
infipid. I found, after loine Time, that the Merit of 
his Wit was founded npon the ſhaking of a fat Paunch, 
and the tolling up of a Pair of roſy Jowls. Poor Dick 
had a Fit of Sicknet(s, which robbed him of his Fat and 
his Fame at once; and it was full three Months before 
he regained his Reputation, which roſe in ropottion to 
his Floridity. He is now very jolly and ingenious, and 
hath a good Conttitution for Wit. 

Thole, who are thus adorned with the Gifts of Nature, 
are apt to ſhow their Parts with too much Oſtentation: 
I would therefore adviſe all the Profeſſors of this Art ne- 
ver to tell Stories, but as they ſeem to grow out of the 
ſebjeQ Matter of the Converfation, or as they lerve to il- 
luſtr.te or enliven it. Stoties, that are yery common, are 
generally i kſome; but may be aptly introduced, provid» 
ed they be only hiated at, and mentioned by Way of Al- 
luſion. Thoſe, that are altogether new, ſhould never be 
uſhered in, without a ſhort and pertinent Character of the 
chief Perſons concerned; becauſe, by that Means, you 
make the Company acquainred with them; and it is a 
certain Rule, that ſlight and trivial Accounts of thoſe who 
are familiar to us adminiſter more Mirth, than the bright- 
eſt Points of Wit in unknown Characters. A litt.: Cir- 
cumllance, in the Complexion or Dreſs of the Mien you 
ae talking of, ſets his Iin- ge before the Heate:, if it be 
choſen aptly for the Story. Thus, Irewember Tom Li- 
Sard, aſter Herd made his Siſters merry with an Account 
of a formal old Man's Way of Complimenting, owned ve- 
ry frankly, that his Story would not have been worth 
one Farthing, if he had made the Hat of him whom he 
repteſented one Inch narrower. Beſides the making diſ- 
tinct Characters, and le Qing pertinent Circumſtinces, 
it is likewile neceſſary to leave off in Time, ard end 
ſmartly. So that there is a kind of Drama in the forming 
of a Story; and the Manner of conducting and pointing 


t . it, 
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it, is the fame as in an Epigram. lt is a miſerable Thing, 
after one hath raiſed the ExpeQation of the Company by 
humorous Characters, and a pretty Conceit, to purſue 
the Matter too far. There is no retreating, and how 
poor is it ſor a Story-teller to end his Relation by ſaying, 
That's all. | 
As the chooſing of pertinent Circumſtances is the Life 
of a Story, and that wherein Humour principally conſiſts ; 
ſo the ColleQors of impertinent Particulars are the very 
Bane and Opiates of Converſation. Old Men are great 
Tranſgrefſors this Way. Poor Ned Poppy——he's gone! 
as a Very honeſt Man, but was ſo exceſſively te- 
dious over his Pipe, that he was not to be endured. He 
knew ſo exatly what they had for Dinner; when ſuch a 
Thing happened; in what Ditch his bay Stone-Horſe had 
his Sprain at that Time, and how bis Man Jebn—no! 
'twas William, ſtarted a Hare in the common Field; that 
he never got to the End of his Tale. Then he was ex- 
tremely particular in Marriages and Inter-marriages, and 
Couſins twice or thrice teinoved; and whether ſuch a 
Thing happened at the latter end of Fuly or the begin- 
ning of Auguſt. He had a marvellous Tendency likewiſe 
to Digreſſions; inſomuch that if a conſiderable Perſon was 
mentioned in his Story, he would ſtraightway launch out 
into an Epiſode of him; and again, it ia that Perſon's 
Story he had Ocgaſion to remember a third Man, he broke 
off, and gave us his Hiſtory, and ſo on. He always put 
me in Mind of what Sir H# i/liam Temple inforins us of the 
Tale-tellers in the North of Ireland, who are hired to tell 
Stories of Giants and Enchanters to lull People aſleep. 
Theſe Hiſtorians are obliged, by their Bargain, to go on 
without topping; ſo that after the Patient hath, by this 
Benefit, enjoyed a long Nap, he is ſute to find the Ope- 
rator proceeding in his Work. Ned procured the like 
Etfect in me the laſt Time I was with him. As he was in 
the third Hour of his Stoty, and very thankful that his 
Memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the Elbow 
Chair. He was much affronted at this, till 1 told him, 
0% Friend, you have your Infirmity, an! bade mine. 
But of all Evil: in Story-telling, the Humour of tel- 
ling Tales one after another, in great Numbers, is the leaſt 
ſupport 
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ſupportable. Sir Harry Pando f and his Son give my 
Lizard great Offence in this Particular. Sir Harry hat 
what they call a String of Stories, which he tells over 
every Chriſtmas, When our Family viſits there, we an 
conſtantly after Supper, entertained with the G/afenbury 
Thorn. When we have wondered at that a little, 4, 
but Father, ſaith the Son, let us have the Spirit in th 
Mood. After that hath been laughed at, Ay, but Father, 
cries the Booby _— tell us how you ſerved the Robber, 
Alack-a-day ! ſaith Sir Harry, with a Smile, and rubbiag 
his Forehead, / have almoſt forgot that, but tis a pleaſant 
Canceit to be ſure. Accordingly he tells that, and twenty 
more in the ſame independent Order, and without the 
leaſt Variation, at this Day, as he hath done, to ay 
Knowledge ever ſince the Revolution. I mult not for. 
get a very odd Compliment that Sir Harry always make 
my Lady when he dines here. After Dinner he ſtrokes 
his Belly, and fays with a feigned Concern in his Coun- 
tenance, Madam, I have l by you to Day. How |, 
Sir Harry? replies my Lady. Madam, ſays he, I have 
bft an excellent Stomach. At this, his Son and Heir 
laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. Annabella. 
This is the Thirty-third Time that Sir Harry hath been 
thus arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

As the telling of Stories is a great Help and Life to 
Converfation, f always encourage them, if they are per- 
tinent and innocent; in Oppoſition to thoſe gloomy Mor- 
tals, who diſdain every Thing but Matter of Fact. Thoſe 
grave Fellows are my Averſion, who fift every Thing 
with the utmoſt Nicety, and find the Malignity of a Lie 
in a Piece of Humour, puſbed a little beyond exact Truth. 
I likewiſe have a poor Opinion of thoſe, who have got a 
Trick of keeping a ſteady Countenance, that cock their 
Hats, and look glum when a pleaſant Thing is ſaid, and 
alk, Well! and what then? Men of Wit and Parts 
ſhould treat one another with Benevolence; and | vil 
hy it down as a Maxim, that if you ſeem to have a good 
Opinion of another Man's Wit, he will allow you to have 


Judgment. 


Thurſday, 
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Ne 43. Thurſday, April 30. , 


_— 


OI 


A LETTER from Miſs Maxy L1zano, (the Sparkler) 


tothe GuarDIAan, informing him of the Family's be- 
ing at the Theatre to ſee CATO; their different Opi- 
nions of the Excellency of the Characters of Marcia 
and Lucia.—Inyites him to Breakfaſt —The Conver- 
ſation.— The GuarpDian's Obſervations, how far the 
Stage might be uſeful under proper Regulations.—An 
Advertiſement in favour of Bar, PipGton, Hair- 
Cutter. 


Effutire leves indig na tragedia ver ſus, 
Ut feftis matrona moveri juſſa diebus. 
Hox. Ars Poet. v. 231, 


wn Tragedy ſoou'd bluſh as much to loop 
To the low mimic Follies of a Farce, 
As a grave Matron wou d to dance with Girls. 
| Ros cou uon. 


1 HAD for ſome Days obſerved ſomething in Agitation, 
which was carried by Smiles and Whiſpers, hetween my 
Lady Lizard and her Davghters, with a profeſſed Decla- 
ration that Mr. Ironfide ſhould not be in the Secret. I 
would not treſpaſs upon the Integrity of the Sparkler ſo 


much as to ſolicit her to break her Word even in a Tri- 


fle; but J take it for an Inſtance of her Kindneſs to me, 
that as ſoon as ſhe was at Liberty, ſhe was impatient to 


s know it, and this Morning ſent me the following 
illet. 


c $ I R, 1 
« M* Brother Tom waited upon us all laſt Night to 
6 | Cato; we fat in the firſt Seats in the Box of the 
* Eighteen-penny Gallery. You muſt come hither this 
* Morning, for we ſhall be full of Debates about the 
Characters. I was for Marcia laſt Night, but find that 


© Partiality was owing to the Awe I was under in her 


« Father's 
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« Father's Preſence; but this Morning Lucis is my Wo. 
* man. You will tell me whether 1 am right or no, when 
* I ſee you; but I think it is a more difficult Virtue to 
« forbear going into a Family, though ſhe was in Lore 
with the Heir of it, for no other Reaſon but becauſe 
her Happineſs was inconſiſtent with the Tranquillity of 
the whole Houſe to which ſhe ſhould be alſy'd. I fay, 
« I think it a more generous Virtue in Lucia to conquer 
© her Love from this Motive, than in Marcia to ſuſpend 
© hers in the preſent Circumſtances of her Father and her 
Country; but pray * here to ſettle theſe Matters. 
* 1 am, 
* Your moſt obliged and 
* obedient humble Servant, 
* Maxy Lizazd, 


I made all the Haſte imaginable to the Family, where 


I found Tom with a Play in his Hand, and the whole 
Company with a ſublime Chearfulneſs in their Counte- 


nance, all ready to ſpeak to me at once; and betore! 


could draw my Chair, my Lady herſelf repeated, 
'Tis not a Set of Features or Complexion, 
The TindAure of a Skin that I admire ; 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the Lover, 
Fades in his Eye and pall; upon the Senſe. 
The wirtuous Marcia tow'rs above ber Sex; 
True, ſhe i, fuir, (Ob, how divinely fair“) 
But till the lovely Maid improves ber Charms 
With in ward Greatneſs, unaffeted Wiſdom, . 
And Sandity of Manners. 


1 was going to ſpeak, when Mrs. Cornelia ſtood up, and 


with the molt gentle Accent and ſweeteſt Tone of Voice, 
ſucceeded her Mother, 


So the pure limpid Stream, when foul with Stains 
Of ruſhing Torrents and deſcending Rains, | 
il orks igſelf clear, and as it runs refines, 

Till by Degrees the floating Mirrour ſbines, - 
Refletls each Flow'r that on the Border gr owr, + 
And a new Heaw'n in its fair Boſom ſhows. 


I tbovght 


ce, 


phi 
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thought now they would have given me Time to 
draw a Chair, but the Spark/er took hold of me, and I 
heard her with the utmoſt delight purſue het Admitation 
of Lucia, in the Words of Portius. 


4thwart the Terrors that thy Vow 

Has planted round thee, thou appear „ more fair, 
More umiable, und riſeſt in thy Charms, 
Lwwely'ft of Women ! Heawn is in thy Soul, 
Beauty and Virtue bine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning each other ; thou art all Divine ! 


When the Ladies had done ſpeaking, I took the Li- 
derty to take & Place; while Tom, who, like a juſt 
Courtier, thinks the Intereſt of his Prince and Country 
the lame, dwelt upon theſe Lines : 


Remember, O my Friends, the Laws, the Rights, 
The gen'rous Plan of Poxwer deliver d down 
From Age to Age, by your renown'd Fore- futbers, 
(So dearly bought, the Price of ſe much Blood.) 
O let it never periſh in your Hands ! 

_ But piouſſy tranſmit it to your Children. 


Though I would not take Notice of it at that Time, 
it went to my Heart that Annabella, for whom I have long 
had ſome Apprehenſions, ſaid nothing on this Occaſion, 
but indulged herſelf in the Sneer of a little Mind, to ſee 


the reſt ſo much affected. Mrs Betty alſo, who knows 


forſooth more than us all, overlooked the whole Drama, 
but acknowledged the Dreſſes of Syphax and Jubu were 
very prettily imagined. The Love of Virtue, which 
has been ſo warmly rouzed by this admirable Piece in all 
Parts of the Theatre, is an unanſwerable Inſtance of how 
great Force the Stage might be towards the Improvement 
of the World, were it regarded and encouraged as much 


43 it ought. There is no Medium in this Cate, for the 


Advantages of Action, and the Repreſentation of Vice and 


Virtue in an agreeable or odious Manner before our Eyes, 


are ſo itteſiſlibly prevalent, that the 'Theatre ought to be 
ſhut up, or carefully governed, in any Nation that values 
the Promotion of Virtue or Guard of Innocence among 
its People. Speeches or Sermons will ever ſuffer, in ſome 

degree, 
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degree, from the Characters of thoſe that make them; 
and Mankind are ſo unwilling to reflect on what make 
for their own Mortification, that they are ever cavilli 

againſt the Lives of thoſe who freak in the Cauſe d 
Goodneſs, to keep themſelves in Countenance, and con- 
tinue in beloved Infirmities. But in the Caſe of the Stage 
Envy and Detraction are baffled, and none are otfended, 
but all inſenſibly won by perſonated Characters, which 
they neither look upon as their Rivals or Superiors; every 
Man that has any — of what is laudable in a thea- 
trical Character, is ſecretly pleaſed, and encouraged in the 
Proſecution of that Virtue, without fancying any Man 
about him has more of it. To this Purpoſe I fell a talk- 


ing at the Tea-Table, when my Lady Lizard, with 


Look of ſome Severity towards Annabella and Mrs.Bety, 
was pleaſed to ſay, that it muſt be from ſome trifli 
Prepoſſeſſion of Mind that any one could be — 
with the Characters of this Tragedy; nor do I yet under- 
ſtand to what Circumſtance in the Family her Ladyſhip 
alluded, when ſhe made all the Company look ſeriow, 
and rehearſed, with a Tone more exalted, thoſe Woids 
of the Heroine, 


In ſpigbt of all the Virtue we can boaſt, 
The Waman that deliberates is loft. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Whereas Bat. Pidgeon in the Strand, Hair-Cutter t 
the Family of the Lizards, has attained to great Proficience 
in bis Art, Mr. Ironſide adviſes all Perſons of fine Head;, 
in order to have Juſtice done them, to repair to that in- 
duſtrious Mechanic. 


N B. Mr. Pidgeon has Orders to talk with, and ex«- 


mine into the Parts and Characters of young Per/ ons, be. 
fore he thins the Covering near the Seat of the Brain. 


Frida), 
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An odd Set of old Fellows the Guax DA has frequently 

met with in Gray's-[nn Walks. — A Letter }to the 

GuaARrDIAN, ſigned J. W. which gives a Deſcription 
of their Manners and Maxims. 


ac iter Elyfiam nobis. Vies. Kn. 6. v. 542. 
This Path conductfs us to th Elyfian Fields, 


Have frequently obſerved in the Walks belonging to 
| all the Inns of Court, a Set of old Fellows who ap- 
t to be Humoutiſts, and wrapped up in themſelves ; 
ut have long been at a Loſs when I have ſeen them 
ſmile, and name my Name as I paſſed by, and fay Old 
Ironſide wears well. I am a mere Boy to ſome of them 
who frequent Gray's-{nz, but am not a little pleaſed to 
find they are even with the World, and return upon it its 
Negle& towards them, which is all the Defence we old 
Fellows have againſt the Petulancy of young People. I 
am very glad to obſerve that theſe Sages of this Peripate- 
tic Set ſtudy Tranquillity and Indolence of Body and 
Mind in the Neighbourhood of ſo much Contention as 
is carried on among the Students of Littleton. The fol- 
lowing Letter gives us ſome Light into the Manners and 
Mazims of thete Philoſophers, 


To the GUARDIAN. 
SIR, | 
; S the Depredations of Time and Fortune have 
, been lamented in all Ages, thoſe Perſons who 
have reſiſted and diſputed the Tyranny of either of 
* theſe, have employed the ſublimeſt Speculations of the 
* Writers in all Languages. As theſe deceaſed Heroes 
have had their Places judiciouſly afſign'd them already 
in the Temple of Fame, I would immortalize ſome 
* Perſons now alive, who to me are greater Objects of 
* Envy, both as their Bravery is exerciſed with the 8 
mo 
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« molt Tranquility and Pleaſure to themſelves, and a; 
they are ſubſiantially happy on this Side the Grave, in 
« Oppoſition to all the Greet and Latin Scraps to the 
« contrary. 

As therefore I am naturally ſubject to cruel Inrogs 
« from the Spleen, as I affirm all Evil to come from the 
* Eaſt, as] am the Weather-Glaſs of every Company l 
* come into, I ſometimes, according to Shakeſpear ; 


Sit like my Grandfire cut in Alabaſter, 
Sleep whilſt I wake, and creep inte the Jaundlice 
By being peevi 

] would furniſh out a Table of merry Fame, in en- 
* vious Admiration of thoſe jovial Blades, who diſap- 
point the Strokes of Age and Fortune with the fame 
* Gaety of Soul, as when thro' Youth or Affluence 
they were in their Prime for Fancy, Frolic, and At- 
chievement. There are, you may obſerve, in all 
public Walks, Perſons, who by a ſingulat“ Shabbinels 
* of their Attire, make a very ridiculous Appearance in 
* the Opinion of the Men of Dreſs. They are very 
* ſullen and involved, and appear in ſuch a State of 
* Diſtreſs and Tribulation, as to be thought inconſolable. 
They are generally of that Complexion which was in 
* Faſhion during the pleaſurable Reign of Charles the 
© Second, Some of them, indeed, are of a lightet 
* Brown, whoſe Fortunes fell with that of King James. 
* Now theſe who are the Jeſt of ſuch as take themſelves, 
and the World uſually takes, to be in Proſperity, are 
* the very Perſons whoſe Happineſs,. were it underſtood, 
6 ms, looked upon with burning Envy. I fell into 
© the Diſcovery of them in the following Manner: One 
Day laſt Summer, being particularly under the Do- 
* minion of the Spleen, I retolved to footh my Melan- 
*choly in the Company of ſuch, whoſe Appearance 
« promiſed a full Return of any Complaints I could 
« poſſibly utter. Living near Gray's-/nn Walks, I went 
* thither in Search of the Perſons above deſcribed, and 
found ſome of them ſeated upon a Bench, where, 4 
Milton ſings, ä 
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Ie unpierc'd Shade 
Imbrown'd their Neontide Bow'r. 
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« I (queezed in among them, and they did not only 
* receive my Moanings with ſingular Humanity, but gave 
me all poſſible Encouragement to enlarge them. It the 
« Blackneſs of my Spleen raifed any imaginary Diſtem- 
per of Body, ſome one of them immediately ſympa- 
4 thiſed with me. If I ſpoke of any Diſappointment 
in my Fortune, another of them would abate my Sor- 
* rowing by recounting to me his own Defeat upon the 
« very fame Circumſtances. If I touched upon over- 
looked Merit, the whole Aſſembly ſeemed to condole 
« with me very feelingly upon that Particular. In ſhort, 
] could not make myſelt ſo calamitous in Mind, Body 
ot Circumſtances, but ſome one of them was upon a 
* Level with me. When I had wound up my Diſcourſe 
* and was ripe for their intended Raillery, at firſt they 
' crowned my Narration with ſeveral piteous Sighs and 
* Groans, but after a ſhort Pauſe, and a Signal given for 
the Onſet, they burſt out into a moſt incomprehenſible 
Fit of Laughter. You may be ſure I was notably out 
of Countenance, which gave Occaſion to a ſecond 
* Exploſion of the ſame Mirth. What troubled me moſt 
was, that their Figure, Age, and ſhort Swords, pre- 
' ſerved them from any Imputation of Cowardice upon 
* Refuſal of Battle, and their Number from Inſult, I 
bad now no other Way to be upon good Terms with 
them, but deſiring I might be admitted into this Fra- 
ternity. This was at irt vigorouſly oppoſed, it being 
odjected to me, that I affected too much the Appea- 
' rance of an happy Man, to be received into a Society 
* ſo proud of appearing the moſt afflited. However, 
* as I only ſeemed to be what they really were, I am ad- 
* mitted by Way of Triumph upon Probation for a 
* Year; and if within that Time it ſhall be poſſible for 
them to infuſe any of their Gaiety into me, I can at 
' Monmouth-flreet, upon mighty eaſy Terms, purchaſe 
the Robes necefſary for my Inttalment into this Order; 
and when they have made me as happy, ſhall be wil- 
| ling to appear as miſerable, as any of this Aſſembly. 
; I confeſs 
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© I confeſs I have ever ſince been aſhamed, that I ſhould 
© once take that Place to be ſacred to the Diſconſolate, 
* which I now muſt affirm to be the only EHu] on this 
Side the Styx ; and that ever I ſhould look upon thoſe 
* Perſonages as lively Inſtances of the Outrage of Tine 
and Fortune, who diſallow their Empire with ſuch 
* inimitable Bravery. Some of theſe are pretty 

* claſſical Scholars, and they follow theſe Studies al. 
* ways walking, upon account of a certain Sentence in 
* Fliny's Epiſtles to the following Effect, Ti, inconceivable 
* how much the Under ſtanding is enlivened by the Exerciſe 
* of the Body. If thereſore their Author is a little difh- 
* cult, you will ſee them fleeting with a very preci- 
© pitate Pace, and when it has been very perplex'd and 
* abſtruſe, I have ſeen a Couple of theſe Students pre. 
pate their Apprehenſions by ſtill quicker Motions, till 
they run into Wiſdom. Theſe Courſes do not only 
make them go thro? their Studies with Pleaſure and 
Profit, but there is more Spirit and Vigour in their 
* Dialogues, after the Heat and Hurry of theſe Peram- 
* bulations. This Place was choſen as the peculiar Re- 
© ſort of theſe Sages, not only upon Account of its Air 
and Situation, but in regard to certain Edifices and 
* Seats therein rais'd with great Magnificence and Con- 
© yvenience ; and here after the Toils of their Walks, and 
© upon any Streſs of Weather, theſe bleſſed Inhabitants 
* aſſemble themſelves. There is one Building patti- 
* cularly, in which, if the Day permit, they nave the 
* moſt frequent Conferences, not ſo much becauſe of the 
© Lovelineſs of its Eminences, as a Sentence of Liten- 
ture incircling the Extremities of it, which I think is 
* as follows: Franciſcus Bacon Eques Auratus Execuli- 
* Teflamenti Jeremiæ Bettenham Hujus Heſpitii Vini 4b- 
* lemii & Contemplativi Hanc Sedem poſuit in Memerian 
* Eju/dem. Now this Structure being erected in honour- 
able Memory of the Abſtemious, the Coatemplative 
Mr. Bettenham, they take frequent Occaſion to rally 
this Erudition, which is to continue the Remembrance 
* of a Perſon, who, according to their Tranſlation of 
the Words, being contels'd to have been of moſt ſple- 
* petic Memory, ought rather to lie buried in Oy 
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« Leſt they ſhould flag in their own Way of Conver- 
« ſation, they admit a Fair One torelieve em with hers : 
« There are two or three thin Exiſtences among eim, 
* which I think I may call the Ghoſts of departed Beaux, 
* who pay their Court more particularly to this Lady, 
« tho” their Paſſion never riſes higher than a Kiſs, which 
« 13 always 
YT welded with coy Submiſſion, modeſt Pride, 
And faveet reluctant amorous Delay. M1tTon: 
As tis the Character of this Fraternity to turn their 
* ſeeming Misfortunes to their Advantage, they affirm it 
* to be the greateſt Indulgence imaginable in theſe A- 
* monrs, that Nature perpetuates their good Inclinations 
* to the Fair, by an Inability to extinguiſh em. 
During my Year of Probation, I am to prepare my- 
* ſelf with ſuch Parts of Hiftory as have engaged their 
Application during the Leiſure of their ill Fortune; I 
am therefore to read Rufbworth and Clarendon, in the 
* Perufal of which Authors I am not obliged to enter in- 


do the Juſtneſs of their Reflections and Characters, but 


am defired to read, with an Eye particularly cut ious, 
the Battles of Mar ſton- Moor and Eadge- Hill, in one of 
* which every Man of this Aſſembly has loſt a Relation; 
and each has a Story which none who has not read 
* thoſe Battles is able to taſte. 

had almoſt forgot to mention a moſt unexampled 
piece of their Gallantry. Some time fince, in a pro- 
« digious foggy Morning, I went in Search of theſe per- 
* ſons to their uſual Place of Reſort, and perhaps ſhall 
* hardly be believed, when I affirm, that notwithſtanding 
they ſucked in ſo condenſed and poiſonous an tber, 
* I found them enjoying themſelves with as much Vi- 
* vacity, as if they had breathed in the Serenity of Mox:- 


« pelier. 
| lam, SIR, 


Your mofl bumble Servant, 
J. W. 


Saturday, 
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The Guardian ſenſibly affected by reading a Letter 
from a young Woman, ruined by the diſhoneſt Arti. 
fices of a Man of Fortune. —Young Women adviſed 
to avoid dallying with Men of Wealth.—The bad 
Conſequences which commonly attend it,—Chaftity 
recommended as a maſculine Virtue.—The Behaviour 
of Joſeph in Holy Writ finely introduced and com- 
mented on.—DxypEn's Repartee to a looſe young 
Fellow. 


I Don't know that I have been more intimately moved 
with Pity in my whole Life, than when I was reading 
a Letter from a young Woman, not yet Nineteen, in 
which there are theſe lamentable Words, Alas! whither 
Jhall I fly be has deceived, ruined, and left me. The Cit- 
cumſtances of her Story are only thoſe ordinary ones, 
that her Lover was a Man of greater Fortune than ſhe 
could expect would addreſs to her upon honourable 
Terms; but the ſaid to herſelf, ſhe had Wit and Beauty, 
and ſuch Char ms as often captivate ſe far as to make Men 
forget thoſe meaner Conſiderations, and innocent Freedoms 
were not to be denied: A Gentleman of Condition is no: to be 
ſhunned purely for being ſuch ; and they who took Notice of 
it, did it only out of Malice, becauſe they were not uſed by 
him with the ſame Diſtindtion. But I would have you 
Women, who are Orphans, or unguarded with powerf 
Alliances, conſider with Horror the Inſolence of Wealth: 
Fortune does in a great Meaſure denominate what in 
Vice and Virtue ; or if it does not go fo far, Innocence 
is helpleſs, and Oppreſſion unpuniſhed without its Allif- 
tance; for this Reaſon it is, that I would ſtrictly recom- 
mend to my young Females, not to dally with Men wh 
Circumſtances can ſupport them againſt their Falſehood, 
and have the Faſhion of a baſe, ſelſ- intereſted World on 


their Side, which inſtead of avenging the Cauſe of an 
abd ſed 
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abuſed Woman will proclaim her Diſhonour ; while the 
Perſon injured is ſhunned like a Peftilence, he who did 
the Wrong ſees no Difference in the Reception he meet: 
with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt of the Sex, 
:vhoare (till within the Pale of Honour and Innocence. 
What makes this Circumſtance the more lamentable, 
is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe who have greateit 
Merit and Underſtandiug. Gentleneſs of Diſpoſition and 
Taſte of polite Converſation, I have often known Snares 
towards Vice in ſome, whilſt Sullenneſs and Diſteliſh of 
any Thing that was agreeable have been the only Defen- 


ces of Virtue in others. I have my unhappy Correſpon- 


dent's Letter before me; and the ſays ſhe is ſure he is ſo 
much a Gentleman, and he has that natural Softneſs, that 
if he reads any Thing moving on this Subject in my Pa- 
r; it will certainly make! im think. Poor Girl! Cæſar 
uſbamed ! Has net he ſeen Pharſalia? Does the poor 
Creature imagine that a Scrip of Paper, a Collection of 
Sentences, and an old Man's Talk of Pleaſures which he 
is paſt, will have an Effect upon him who could go on in 
a Series of Falſhood, let drop ambiguous Sentences in her 
Abſence, to give her falſe Hope trom the Repetition of 
them by fome Friend that heard them; that coul paſs 
s much Lime in the Purſuit of her, as would have at- 
tained ſome uſeful Art or Science, an! that only to at- 
tain a ſhort Revel of his Senſes under a Stupor of Faith, 
Honour, and Conſcience? No; the DettruQion of a 
well educated young Woman is not accompliſhed by the 
Criminal, who is guilty of it, in a ſudden Stat of Defire ; 
he is not ſurprized into it by Frailty, but arrives at it by 
Care, Skill, and Meditation. It is no ſuiall Aggravation 
of the Guilt, that it is a thouſaxd Times conquered and 
teſiſted, even while it is proſecuted. He that waits for 
fairer Occaſions, for riper Wiſhes, for the Removal of a 
particular Objection, or the Conqueſt of any certain Scru- 
ple, has it in his Power to obey his Conſcience, which 
often calls him during the Intrigue, a Villain and a De- 
ſtroyer. There can be nothing fail for ſuch an Evil; 
but that the Reltraints of Shame and Ignominy ate broken 
down by the Prevalence of Cuſtom. I don't, indecd, 
* that my Precautions will have any great Weight 
oL. I. K wien 
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with Men of Mode ; but I know not but they may be 
Jome Way efficacious on thoſe who have not yet taken 


their Party as to Vice and Virtue for Lite ; but I know 


not how it is, but our Sex has uſurped a certain Autho- 
1ity to exclude Chaſtity out of the Catalogue of maſculine 
Virtues, by which Means Females adventure all againft 
thoſe who have nothing to loſe; and they have nothing 
but empty Sighs, Tears and Reproaches againſt thote who 
reduced them to ieal Sorrow and Infamy. But as I am 
now talking to the World yet untainted, Iwill venture to 
1ccommend Chaſtity as the nobleſt Male Qualification. 
It is methinks very unreaſonable, that the Difficulty of 
_ attaining all other good Habits is what makes them bo- 
nourable, but in this Cate the very Attempt u become ti- 
diculous. But in ſpight of all the Raillery of the World, 
Truth is ſtill Truth, and w':! have Beauties inſeparable 
from it. I ſhould upon this Occaſion bring Examples of 
heroic Chaſtity, were I not afraid of having my Paper 
thrown away by the modiſh Part of the Town, who go 
no farther, at beſt, than the mere Abſence of Ill, and are 
contented. to be rather Irreproachable than Praiſe-war- 
thy; in this Particular, a Gentleman in the Court of - 
rus, reported to his Majeſty the Charms and Beauty of 


Panthea, and ended his Panegyric by telling him, that 


fince he was at Leiſure be would carry him to viſit her; 
but that Prince, who is a very great Man to this Day, 
anſwered the Pimp, becauſe he was a Man of Quality, 
without Roughneſs, and ſaid with a Smile, 1f I ſbould vi- 
. fit ber upon your Introduction now | hawe Leiſure, I don't 
know but I might go again upon ber own Invitation, when 
Jougbt to be better employed. But when | caſt about all 
the Inſtances which 1 have met with in all my Reading, [ 
{ind not one ſo generous, ſo honelt, and ſo noble as that of 
Toſeph in Holy Writ: When his Maſter had truſted him 


{0 unreſervediy, (to ſpeak it in the emphatical Manner of 


| ihe Scripture,) He knew not ought be bad ſave the Bread 
 »4ich be did eat, he was ſo unhappy as to appear itreſilli- 
\,,y beautiful to his Miſtreſs ; but when this ſhameleſs 
\\ cnan proceeds to ſolicit him, how gallant is his An- 
wer? Behold my Maſter wotteth not what is with me 
he Houle, and bath committed all that he bath * 
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there is none greater in the Houſe than I, neither Lath he 
hept back any Thing from me but Thee, becauſe thou art bi: 
Wife. The fame Argument, which a baſe Mind would 
have made to itſelf for commit ing tne Evil, was to this 
brave Man the greateſt Motive for forbearing it, that he 
could do it with Impunity; the Malice and Falſhood of the 
dilappointed Woman naturally aroſe on that Occaſion, 
and there is but a ſhort Step from the Practice of Virtue 
to the Hatred of it. It would therefore be worth ſerious 
Conſideration in both Sexes, and the Matter is of Import- 
tance enough to them, to aſk themſelves whether they 
would change Lightneſs of Heart, Indolence of Mind, 
chearful Meals, untroubled Slumbers, and gentle Diſpoſi- 
tions, for a conſtant Pruriency which ſhuts out all Things 
that are Great or Indifferent, clouds the Imagination with 
Inſenſibility and-Prejudice to all Manner of Delight, but 
that Which is common to all Creatures that extend their 
Species. | 
A looſe Behaviour, and an Inattention to every Thing 
that is ſerious, flowing from ſome Degree of this Petu- 
lancy, is obſervable in the Generality of the Youth of both 
Sexes in this Age. It is the one common Face of moſt 
public Meetings, and breaks in upon the Sobriety, I won't 
lay Severity that we ought to exerciſe in Churches. The 
pert Boys and flippant Gitls are but faint Followers of 
thoſe in the ſame Inclinations at more advanced Years. 
I know not who can oblige them to mend their Manners, 
all that I pretend to, is to enter my Proteſt that they are 
neither fine Gentlemen nor fine Ladies for this Behaviour. 
As for the Portraitures which I would propoſe, as the 
Images of agreeable Men and Women, if they are not 
imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, as | remember 
Mr. Dryden did on the like Occaſion, when a young Fel- 
low, juſt come from the Play of Cleomenes, told him in 
Railleiy againſt the Continency of his principal Charac- 
ter; if J Pad been alone with a Lady I ſhould not have 
paſſed my Time like your Spartan ; that may be, anſwer'd 
the Bard with a very grave Face, but give me leave to 
tell you, Sir, you are no Hero. 
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The GuarDian at Lady Lizard's Tea-Table.—The 
Converſation turns upon Women of Renown.—He 
mentions Madam 1Maintenon, and relates leveral Parti- 
culars of her Life. 


Sula eft caleſti digna reperte toro. 
Ovib. Ep. 1.1. 3. de Ponto, v. 118. 


Alone found worthy a celeſtial Bed. 


ESTERDAY, at my Lady Lizards Tea- Table, the 

Diſcourſe happened to turn upon Women of Re- 
yown; ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
World by ſurprizing Actions, or by any great and ſhin- 


ing Qualities, ſo as to draw upon themſelves the Envy of 


their own Sex, and the Admiration of ours. My Lady 
has been curious in collecting the Lives of the moſt fa- 
mous, of which ſhe has a conſiderable Number, both in 
Print and Manuſcript. This naturally led me to ſpeak 
of Madam Maimenon; and, at the Requeſt of my Lady 
and her Daughters, | have undertaken to put together 
ſuch Circumſtances of her Life, as I had formerly ga- 
ther'd out of Books, and picked up from Converſation in 
my Travels. 

Madam Maintenon was born a Gentlewoman, her 
Name is Frances Daubignt ; Monſieur Daubigne, her 
Grandfather, was not only a Perſon of Condition, but 
likewiſe of great Merit. He was born in the Year 1550, 
and died in 1630, the Soth Year of his Age. A little be- 
fore his Death he wiit his own Epitaph, which is engra- 
ven upon his Tomb-Stone, in the Cloiſter of St. Peter's 


Chuich at Geneva, and may be ſeen in Spon's Hiltory of 


that Republic. He was a leading Man among the Pro- 
teltants in France, and much courted to come over to the 
oppoſite Party, When he perceived there was no Safety 

for 
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for him any longer in his own Country, he fled for Re- 
ſuge to Geneva, about the Year 1619. The Magiſtrates, 
and the Clergy there, received him with great Marks of 
Honour and Diſtinction, and he paſſed the remaining. 
Part of his Life amongſt them in great Eſteem. Megeray 
(the French Hiltorian) ſays, that he was a Man of great 
Courage and Boldneis, of a ready Wit, and of a fine 
Taſte in polite Learning, as well as of good Experience 
in Matters of War. 

Ihe Son of this Daubigne was Father to the preſent 
Madam Maintenon. This Gentleman was thrown into 
Priſon when he was but a Youth, for what Reaſon I can- 
not learn; but his Life, it ſeems, was in Queſtion, it 
the Keeper of the Priſon's Daughter (touch'd with his 
Misfortunes and his Merit) had not determined wich 
herſelf to ſet him at Liberty. Accordingly a favoura- 
ble Opportunity preſenting itſelf, ſhe fer the Priſoner 
at large, and accompanied him hertelf in his Flight. 
The Lovers finding themſelves now ia no Danger of 
being apprehended, Monſieur Daubipre acquitted him - 
ſelf of the Promiſe he had given his fair Deliverer, and 
married her publicly. To provide againſt their imme- 
diate Want 1n a ſtrange Place, ſhe had taken with her 
what ſhe found at home moſt valuable and eaſy to be 
carried off. All this was converted into Money; and 
while their little Treaſure laſted, our new-married Cou- 
ple thought themſelves the happieſt Perſons living. But 
their Proviſion now began to fai, and Monſieur Dau- 
bigne, who plainly ſaw the Straits to which they muſt 
te in a little Hime reduced, notwithſtanding all his 
Love and | endernels, thought he ſhould ſoon be in a 
far worſe Condition, than that from which he had fo 
lately eſcaped. But what moit afflicted him was to ſee, 
that his Wife, whom he loved ſo tenderly, mult be te- 
duced to the utmoſt Neceflity, and that too at a Time 
v. hen the was big with Child, 

Monſieur /Jaubigne, preſſed with theſe Difficulties, - 
formed to himſelf a very hazardous Reſolution ; and 
ſince the Danger he ſaw in it was only to his Perſon, he 
put it in Execution, without ever conſulting his Wife. 
'The Purpoſe he entered upon, was to venture back into 
France, and to endeavour there to get up {ome of his 
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Effects, and in a ſhort Time to have the Pleaſure of re- 
turning to his Wife with ſome little Means of Subfilt- 
ence. He flaitered himſelf, that he was now no longer 
thought of in his own Country, and that, by the Help 
of a Friend, he might continue there unknown for ſome 
Time. But upon Trial it happened quite otherwiſe, 
for he was betrayed by thoſe in whom he confided ; fo 
that he was a ſecond lime caſt into Priſon, I ſhould 
have mentioned that he left his Wife without ever tak. 
ing leave; and that the firſt Notice ſhe had of his Deſign 
waz by a Letter, which he ſent her from the Place where 
he lay the firk Night. Upon the Reading of it, ſhe was 
immediately alarmed for the Life of a Huſband fo very 
dear to her; but ſhe fell into the laſt Affliction when ſhe 
received the News of his being impriſoned again, of 
which the had been apprehenſive from the Beginning. 
When her Concern was a little abated, ſhe conſidered 
that the aſflicting of herſelf could give him no Relief; 
and deſpairing ever to be able a ſecond I ime to bri 
about the Delivery of her Huſband, and likewiſe find- 
iog it impoſſible for her to live long ſeparated from him, 
ſhe reſolved to ſhare in his Misfortunes, and to live and 
die with him in his Priſon. Therefore, without the 
leaſt Regard to rhe Danger of a Woman's travelling in 
her Condition (for ſhe was now far gone with Child) 
ſhe entered upon her Journey, and having found out 
her Huſband, voluntarily gave herſelf up to remain a 
Priſoner with him. And here it was that ſhe was de- 
livered of that Daughter, who has ſince proved the 
Wonder of her Age. 

The Relations of Monfieur Daubign# diſſatisfied with 
his Conduct and his Marriage, had all of them abandon- 
ed him, excepting Madam Villete his Siſter, who uſed 
to viſit him. She could not but be touched with the 
Condition in which ſhe found him, entirely deſtitute of 
all the Conveniencies, and almoſt the very Neceſſaries 
of Life. But that which moſt moved her Compaſſion 
was, to ſee, in the Arms of a diſconſolate Mother, the 
poor helpleſs Infant expoſed, amidſt her Cries, to Cold, 
to Nakedneſs and Hunger: In this Extremity Madam 
Villete took the Child home with her, and gave her tothe 
Care of her Daughter's Nurſe, with whom ſhe was bred 
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up for ſome Time, as a Foſter Siſter. Beſides this, ſhe 
ſent the two Priſoners ſeveral Necetſaries. Some time 
after Monfieur Daubigne found Means, by changing his 
Religion, to get out of Priſon, upon Condition he would 
quit the Kingdom; to which he conſented. 

| Monſieur Daubigne, knowing he was never like to ſee 
France more, got together what little Subſtance he could, 
in order to make a long Voyage; and ſo with a ſmall 
— 45 he embark'd for America ; where he and his 
Wife lived in Quiet, and made it their principal Care 
to give their Children (a Son and'a Daughter) good 
Education. 

Theſe unfortunate Parents died both in their Exile, 
leaving their Children very young. The Daughter, who 
was elder than her Brother, as ſne grew up began to be 
very deſirous of ſeeing her native Country; this, toge- 
ther with the Hopes ſhe had of recovering ſomething oi 
that which once belonged to her Father, made her wil 
ling to take the firſt Opportunity of returning into 
France. Finding therefore a Ship that was ready to fal! 
thither, ſhe went on board, and landed at Racfelle. From 
thence ſhe proceeded directly to Poitou, and there mad. 
it her Buſineſs firſt to inquire out Madam Villete het 
Aunt, who ſhe knew very well was the Perſon to x hen 
ſhe owed her Life. Madam Villete received her wit 
great Marks of Affection; and after informing her, 
that ſhe muſt not expect to recover any Thin of whas . 
had belonged to her Father, ſince that was all irtepata 
bly loſt and diſſipated by his Baniſhment, and the Pro- 
ceedings againſt him; ſhe added, that ſhe ſhould be 
welcome, if ſhe thought fit, to live with her; where a“ 
leaſt ſhe ſhould never be reduced to want a Subſiſtenc 

Mademoiſelle Daubignt accepted the Offer which ber 
Aunt made her, and ſtudied by all Means imaginabl:: 
to render herſelf neceſſary and agreeable to a Perion up- 
on whom ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt entirely depend for every 
Thing. More eſpecially ſhe made it her Bulineſs to in- 
ſinuate herſelf into the Affections of her Couſin, with 
whom ſhe had one common Nurſe. And to omit no- 
thing that might pleaſe them, ſhe expreſſed a great De- 
fire to be inſtructed in the Religion of her Anceitors ; 
the was impatient to have ſome Converſation with Mi- 
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vilters, and to frequent their Sermons ; ſo that in a ſhort 
Time ſhe began to take a great Liking to the Proteſtant 
Keligion. And it is not to be doubted but that ſhe 
would have openly profeſſed this Way of Worſhip, if 
ſome of her Father's Relations that were Papiſts, and 
who forſook him in his Adverſity, had not, to make 
their own Court, been buſy in advertiſing ſome great 
Men of the Danger Mademoiſelle Daubigue was in, as to 


her Salvation, and in demanding thereupon an Order 


to have her put into the Hands of Catholics. This 
Piece of Zeal was acceptable to the ruling Party, and 
Orders were immediately given, that ſhe thould be tak- 
en from her Aunt /i/ere, and put into the Hands of her 
oſſicious Relations. Ibis was ſoon executed, and Ma- 


demoiſelle Daubigns was in a manner forced by Violence 


trom Madam Villete, who was the only Relation that 
ever had taken any Care of her, She ſhed Abundance 
of Tears at parting, and aſſured her Aunt, and her Cou- 
fin (who was now married to Monſieur Jaint Hermine) 
that ſhe ſhould always preſerve, with the Remembrance 
of their Kindneſs, the good Impreſſions ſhe had received 
of their Religion, and never fail to acknowledge both 
the one and the other, when ſte found a Time and Oc- 
caſion proper for it. 
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Further Account of Madam MAlxTENex. 


* Daubigne was conducted from Ma- 
| dam Viilete's to a Relation, who had a Law-Suit 
then depending at Paris ; and being for that Reaſon ob- 
liged to go thither, ſhe carried Mademoiſelle Daubigne 
with her. 'i his Lady hired Apartments in the ſame 
Houie where the famous Scaron was lodged : She made 
an Acquaintance with him ; and one Day, being obliged 
to go abroad alone upon a Viſit, ſhe deſired he would 
give her Couſin leave, in the mean Time, to come and 
fic with him ; knowing very well that a young Lady was 

in 
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in no Danger from fuch a Perſon, and that perhaps it 
might turn to her Advantage. Nonlicur cron was, Of 
ali Men living, the molt unhappy in an untovward Frame 
of Body, being not only deformed, but likewiſe very in- 
firm : In Contideration of his Wit and Parts, he had a 
yearly Penſion from the Court of Five Hundred Crowne. 
Scaron was charmed with the onverſation of Mademo!1- 
ſelle Daubigne ; and her Kinſwoman took frequent Op- 
portunities of leaving her with him This gave Sraron 
occaſion to diicover ſtill new Beauties in her from Time 
to Time. She would ſometimes entertain him with the 
Story of her Adventures and her Misfortunes, beginning 
even with what ſhe ſuffered before ſhe was born: Al} 
which ſhe knew how to deſcribe in ſo expreſſive anc! 
moving a Manner, that he found himſelf touched with a 
ſtrong Compaſſion towards her, and reſolved with him 
ſelf, it not to make her happy, at leaſt to ſet her at Eaſe, 
by placing her in a Nunnery at his own Expence. Bu: 
upon farther Deliberation, he found himſelf very much 
inclined to lay before her an Alternative, which, in all 
Likelthood, ſhe never expected. One Day, therefore, 
when ſhe was left alone with him, as uſual, he opened 
his Intentions to her, (as it is ſaid) much after the follow- 
ing Manner. I am, Mademoiſelle, (ſays he) not a little 
moved with your Misfortunes, and the great Sufferings 
you have undergone ; I am likewiſe very ſenfible of the 
uneaſy Circumſtances under which you labour at preſent ; 
and | have now for ſome Days been contriving with 
myſelf how to extricate you out of all your Difficulties: 
At laſt I have fallen upon two Ways of doing what I fo 
much deſire; I leave you to determine, according to 
your Inclinations, in the Choice of the one or the other ; 
or, 1f neither of them pleaſe you, to refuſe them both. 
My Fortunes are too narrow toenable me to make yours 
aniwerable to your Merit; all that Iam capable of doing 
is, either to make you a joint Partaker with myſelf of the 
Little | have, or to place you, at my own Expence, in 
any Convent you ſhall chooſe. I wiſh it were in my 
Power to do more for you. Conſult your own Inclina- 
tions, and do what you think will be moſt agreeable to 
yourſelf, As for my Perſon, I do not pretend to recom- 
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mend it to you; I know | make but an 7 Fi. 
gure; but I am not able to new mould it; | ofter myſelf 
to you ſuch as I am; and yet, ſuch as you ſee me, I do 
aſſure you, that I would not beſtow myſelf upon an. 
other; and that | muſt have a very great Eſteem for 
you, ever to propoſe a Marriage, which, of all Thing; 
in the World, I have had leaſt in my Thoughts hither. 
to, Confider therefore, and take your final Reſolutions, 
either to turn Nun, or to marry me, or to continue in 
your preſent Condition without repining, ſince theſe do 
all of them depend upon your own Choice. 

Mademoiſelle Daubigne returned Monſieur Scaron the 
Thanks he fo well deſerved She was too ſenſible of the 
Diſagreeableneſs of a dependant State, not to be glad 
to accept of a Settlement that would place her at ſeaſt 
above Want: Finding therefore in herſelf no Call to. 
wards a Nunnery, ſhe anſwer'd Monheur Scaron without 
Heſitation, that the had too great a Senſe of her Obliga- 
tions to him not to be defirous of that Way of Liſe, 
that would give her the moſt frequent Occaſions of ſhew. 
ihg her Gratitude to him. Scaron, who was prepoſſeſſ. 
ed with the flattering Hopes of paſſing his Life with a 
Perſon he liked fo well, was charmed with her Anſwer, 
They both came to a Reſolution, that he ſhould aſk her 
Relations Conſent that very Evening : She gave it very 
frankly ; and this Marriage, fo ſoon concluded, was, as 
it were, the Inlet to all the future Fortunes of Madam 
Maintenon. She made a good Wile to Scaron, living 
bappily with him, and wanted no Conveniencies _ 
his Life; but loſing him, ſhe loſt all; his Penſion ceal- 
ed upon his Death, and ſhe found herſelf again re- 
duced to the ſame indigeat Condition in which ſhe had 
been before her Marriage. | 

Upon this ſhe retired into the Convent in the Faluce 
Royal, founded for the Relief of neceſſitous Perſons ; 
where the Friends of her deceaſed Huſband took Care of 
her. [It was here the Friendſhip between her and Ma- 
dam St. Bale (a Nun) had its Beginning, which has 
continued ever ſince, for ſhe flill goes to viſit her fre- 
quently in the Convent de la Roquette, where ſhe now 
lives. And to the Honour of Madam Maintenzn, it mo 
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be allowed, that ſhe has always been of a griteful 
Temper, and mindful, in her high Fortunes, of her old 
Friends, to whom ſhe had formerly been obliged. 

Her Huſband's Friends did all they could to prevail 
upon the Court tu continue to her the Yenfion which 
Monſieur Scaron had enjoyed: In order to this, Petiti- 
ons were frequently given in, which began always with, 
The Mid Scaron muſt humbly priys your M j Ay, &c. 
But all theſe Petitions ſignified nothing; and the K'ng 
was ſo weary of them that he has been heard to ſay, 
Muſ. I airways be prftered with the Hidmu Scaron ? Not- 
withitanding which, her Friends were reſolved not to 
be diſcouraged in their Endeavours to ſerve her. 

After this, ſhe quitted the Convent, and went to 
live in the Hsrel d' Albert, where her Huſband had al- 
ways been very much eſteemed. Here (it is (aid) ſome- 
thing very remarkable happened to her, which | ſhall 
relate, becauſe | find it ſo confidently air med upon the 
knowledge of a certain Author. There were Maſons at 
work in the Hotel d' Albert, not far from the Apartments 
of Madam Scaron: One of them came into her Cham- 
ber, and, finding two or three Viſitants of her own Sex, 
deſired he might ſpeak with her in private; ſhe carried 
him into her Cloſer, where he took upon bim to tell her 
all the future Events of her Life, But whence he drew 
this Knowledze (continues my Author) which Time has 
ſo wonderfully verified, is a Myſtery ſtill to me. As to 
Madam Scaron, ſhe ſaw then ſo little Appearance of 
Probability in his Predictions, that ſhe hardly gave the 
leaſt Heed to them. Nevertheleſs the Company, upon 
her Return, remark'd fome Alteration in her Counte- 
nance ; and one of the Ladies ſaid, Surely this Man has 
brought you ſome very pleaſing News, for you look 
with a more chearful Air than you did before he came 
in. "There would be ſufficient Reaſon for my doing fo, 
reply'd the, if | could give any Credit to what this Fel- 
low has promiſed me. And I can tell you, (ſays ſhe, 
{miling) that if there ſhould be any Thing in it, you 
will do well to begin to make your Court to me before- 
hand, Theſe Ladies could not prevail upon her to ſa- 
tisfy their Curioſity any farther ; but ſhe , 
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ed the whole Secret to a Boſom Friend after they were 
gone; and it is from that Lady jt came to be known, 
when the Events foretold were come to pals, and fo 
ſcrupulous a Secrecy in that Point did no longer ſeem ne- 
ceſſary. 

Some time after this, the was adviſed to ſeek all Oc- 
caſions ot infinuating herſelf into the Favour of Madam 
Mounteſpan, who was the King's Miſtreſs, and had an ab- 
folute Influence over him. Madam Scaron therefore 
found the Means of being preſented to Madam Mounteſ- 
pan, and at that Time ſpoke to her with to good a Grace, 
that M.dam Mounteſpan pitying her Circumſtances, and 
reſolving to make them more eaſy, took upon her to car- 
ry a Petiiion om her to the King, and to deliver it with 
her own Hands. The King, upon her preſenting it to 
him, aid, Whut, the Widow Scaron again ? fbuil I never 
ſee any thing e'ſe ? Indeed, Sir, fays Madam Mcunteſ- 
pan, it is now a long Tin e fince you ought not to have 
had her Name mentioned to you any more, and it is ſome- 
thing extraoidinary, that your Majeily has done nothing 
all this while for a poo: Wowan, who, without —_— 
tion, deſerves a much better Condition, as well upon the 
Account of her 6wn Metit, as of the Reputation of her 
late Huſband The King, who was always glad of any 
Opportunity to pleale Madam Mounteſpan, granted the 
Petitioner all that was acefired. Mac am Scaron came to 
thank her Patrcnels ; and Madam Meunteſpan took ſuch 
a Liking to her, that ſhe would dy all Means prefent her 
10 the King, and afrer that p:opoied to him, that the 
might be made Governante to their Children. His Ma- 
jeſty conſented to it; and Madam Scaron, by her Addreſs 
and good Conduct, won fo much upon the Affections 
and Eſteem of Madam Mounte/pan, that in a little Time 
the became her Favourite and Confidante. 

It happened one Night that Madam Maunteſpan ſent 
for her, to tell her, that ſhe was in great Perplexity. She 
had juſt then, it ſeems, received a Billet trom the King, 
which required an immediate Anſwer ; and though ſhe 
did by no means want Wit, yet in that Inſtant ſhe found 
herſelf incapable of writing any Thing with Spirit. In 
the mean lime the Meſſenger waited for an 8 
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while ſhe racked her Invention to no Purpole. Had there 
been nothing more requilite, but to lay a few tender 
't hings, the needed only to have copied th: Dictates of 
her Heart; but ſhe had over and above the Reputation 
of her Stile and Manner of writing to maintain, and her 
Invention play'd her fzlfe in fo ciitical a JunQture. This 
reduced her to the Neceſſity of deſiing Madam Scaror 
to help her out, and giving her the King's Billet, ſhe 
bid her make an Anſwer to it inunediate:y. Madam Sca- 
ron would, out of Modeſty, have exculed herſelf; but 
Madam Afounteſpan laid her abſolute Commands upon 
her : So that ſhe obeyed, and writ a moſt agreeable Bil- 
ler full of Wit and Tenderneſs. Madam Mounteſpan was 
very much pleaſed with it, the copred it, and ſent it. 
The Ki: g was infinitely delighted with it. He thought 
Madaiu Mounteſpan had ſurpaſſed herſelf; and he attii- 
buted her more than ordinary Wit upon this Occaſion to 
an Increale of Tenderneſs. The principal Part ot his 
Amulement that Night, was to read over and over again 
this Letter, in which he diſcovered new Beauties upon 
every Reading. He thought himſelf the happieſt and the 
molt extraorcinary Man living, to be able to inſpite his 
Mittreſs with ſuch turprizing Sentiments and Turns of 
Wit. 

Next Morning, as ſoon as he was dreſt, he went di- 
rely to make a Viſit to Madam Mounteſpan. What 
happy Genius, Madam, ſays he, upon his hrit coming in- 
to her Chamber, influenced your Thoughts laſt Night ? 
Never certainly was there any Thing ſo charming, and 
ſo hnely Writ, as the Billet you fent me! and if you truly 
feel the Tendernels you have ſo well deſcribe:l, my Hap- 
pineſs is compleat. Madam Mounteſpan was in Confuſion 
with theſe Ptaiſes, which properly belonged to another, 
and ſue could not help betraying ſomething of it by her 
Bluſhes. The King perceived the Diſorder ſhe was in, 
and was earneſt to know the Caule of it. She would 
fain have put it off; but the King's Curioſity ſtill increat- 
ing, in proportion to the Excuſes ſhe made, the was forced 
to tell him all thit had paſſed, leſt he thould of him- 
ſelf imagine ſomething worſe. The King was extremely 
ſurprized, though in Civility be diſlewbied his Thoughts 

at 
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at that Time. Nevertheleſs he could not help deſiring 
to ſee the Author of the Letter that had pleaſed him fo 
mech; to fatisfy himle'f whether her Wit in Converſati- 
on was equal to what it appeared in Writing. M-dim 
Scaron now began to call to Mind the Predidtions of the 
Maſen; and trom the Deſire the King had to fee her, 
conceived no ſmall Hopes: Notwithitanding the now had 
paſſed the Flower of her Age, yet the flattered herſelt, 
that her Defliny had relerved this one Conqueſt in Store 
for her, and this migh:y Monaich to be her Captive. She 
was exactly ſhaped, had a noble Air, fine Eyes, and a de- 
licate Mouth, with freſh ruddy Lips. She has beſides 
the Art of expreſſing every Thing with her Eyes, and of 
adjutting her Locks to her Thoughts in ſuch a Manner, 
that all the ſays goes direQly to the Heat. The King 
was already prepolſeſs'd in her Favour ; and, after three or 
four Times ccnve: fing with her, began viſibly to cool in 
his Atfections towards Madam Wounte/pan. 

The King in a little Time purchaſed for Madam Sca— 
ron thoſe Lands which catiy the Name of Maintenon, à 
Title which the from that Tune has taken. Never was 
there an Inſtance of any Favourite having ſo great a 
Power over a Prince, as what the has hitherto maintain- 
cd. None can obtain the leaſt Favour, but by immeciate 
Application to her. Some ate of Opinion, that the bas 
been the Occafion of all the ill Treatment which the 
Proteſtants bave met with, ard conſequently of the Da- 
wage the whole Kingdom has received from thoſe Pro- 
ceedings. But it is more reaſonable te think, that whole 
Revolution was brought about by the Contrivances of the 
Feſuits ; and the has always been known to be too litt'e 
a Favourer of that Order of Men to promote their In- 
trigues. Beſies, it is not natural to think, that the, 
who formerly h:4 a good Opinion of the Reformed Rei- 
gion, and was pretty well inſttucted in the Proteſtant 
Faith and Way ot Worſhip, ſhould ever be the Author 
of a Pertecution againit thole innocent People, who ne- 
ver had in any thing offended her. 


Wedneſday, 
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r, Account of Madam MainTtTENON concluded. 

d 

fr, T is the general Opinion, that Madam Maintenon has 
e of late Years influenced all the Meatures ot the 
e Court of France. The King, when he has taken the 
fe Air alter Dinner, never fails of going to fit with her till 
'$ about Ten o'Clock ; at which |! ime he leaves her to go 
of to his Supper. lhe Compriclier-General of the Pi- 
, nances likewiſe comes to her Apartments to meet the 
8 Ring: While they are in Diicourte Madam Maintenon 
'r | fits at her Wheel towards the other End of the Room, 
n not ſeeming to give the leaſt Attention to what is ſaid, 


Nevertheletls, the Minitter never makes a Propofiticn to 
— the King, but his Majeſty turns towards her, and ſays, 
a What think you, Madam, of This ? She expretles her Opi- 
4 
a 


nion after a modeſt Manner; and whatloever the lays is 
done. Madam Maintenon never appears in public, ex- 
- cept when the goes with the King to take the Air; and 
e then ſhe fits on the ſame Seat with the Ning, with her 
$ Spectacles on, working a Piece of Embroidety, and does 
not ſeem to be lo much as fenſible of the great Fortunes 
and Honours to which ſhe has raiſcd herſelt. She is al- 
ways very modeſtly dteſt, and never appears with any 
"Train of Servants. Every Morning jhe goes to St. 
Cyr, to give her Orders there, it being a kin of Nur- 
lery founded by herlelt tor the Education of young 
Ladies of good Families, but no Fortune. She returns 
from thence about the | time the King ri:cs, who never fails 
to pay her a Morning Viſit. She goes to Maſs always 
by Break of Day to avoid the Concourle of People. 
She is rarely ſeen by any, and almott inacceſſible to every 
Body, excepiing three or {our paiticular Acquaintance of 
het own Sex. Whether it be, that the would by this 
Conduct avoid Envy, as ſome think; or, as others 
would have it, that the is afraid the Rank which ſhe 


thinks 
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thinks due to her, ſhould be diſputed in all Viſits and 
public Places, is doubtful. It is certain, that upon all 
Occaſions the declines the taking of any Rank; and the 
Title of Margui/e (which telongs to the Lands the King 
purchaſed for her) is ſuppretſed before her Name; neither 
will the accept of the Title of a Dutcheſs, aſpiting, in 
all Probability, at ſomething ſtill higher, as will appear 
by what follows. 

From ſeveral Particulars in the Conduct of the French 
King, as well as in that of Madam Maintenon, it has for 
ſome Yeats been the prevailing Opinion of the Court 
that they ate married. And, it is laid, that her Ambi- 
tion of being declared Queen broke out at laſt ; and 
that ſhe was reſolved to give the King no Quiet till it was 
done. He for ſome Time refiited all her Solicitations 
upon that Head; but at length, in a Fit of Tenderneſs 
and Good-nature, he promiſed her, that he would conlult 
his Confeſſot upon that Point, Madam Maintenan was 


pleaſed with this, not doubting but that Father /a Chaiſe 


would be glad of this Occafion of making his Court to 


her; but he was too ſubtle a Courtier not to perceive the 


Danger of engaging in ſo nice an Affait, and tor that Rea- 
lon evaded it, by telling the King, that he did not think 
himſelf a Caſuiſt able enouugh to decide a Quettion of ſo 
great Importance; and tor that Reaſon deſited he might 


conſult with tome Man cf Skill and Learning, for whoſe. 


Secrecy he would be reſponſible. The King was appre- 
henſive leſt this might make the Matter too public: but 


as ſoon as Father /a Chaiſe named Monſieur Fenelon, the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, his Fears were over; and 


he bid him go and find him out. As ſoon as the 
Confeſſor had communicated the Buſineſs he came upon 
to the Biſhop, he ſaid, Hhat have | dane, Father, that you 
ſhould ruin me ! But 'tis no Matter, Let us go to the King. 
His Majeily was in his Clotet, expecting them. The 
Biſhop was no ſooner entered, but he threw himſelf at 
the King's Feet, and begged of him not to ſacrifice him; 
the King promiled him that he would not; aud then pro- 
poſed the Caſe to him. The Bithop, with his utual 
SinCerity, repreſented to him the great Prejudice he 
would do himſelf by declaring his Marriage, 3 
wit 
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with the ill Conſequences that might attend ſuch a Pro- 
ceeding. The Kirg very much approved his Reasons, 
and teſolved to go no farther in this Aﬀair. Madam 
Maintenon till preſſed him to comply with her; bur it 


. was now Il to no Purpoſe, and he told her it was not a 


Thing to be done. She aſked him, if it was Father /@ 
Chaiſe who diſſuaded him from it. He for ſome Time 
retuſed to give her any Anſwer ; but at laſt, overcome 
by her Importunities, he told her every Thing as it had 
paſſed. She upon this difſembled her Reſentment, that 
ſhe might be the more able to make it prove etteQual. 
She did by no Means think the Jeſuit was to be forgiven ; 
but the firſt Maiks of her Vengeance fell upon the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. He and all his Relations were, in a 
little Time, put out of all their Employments at Court; 
upon which he retire to live quietly upon his Biſhopric ; 
and there have no Endeavouts been ſpared to deprive 
him even of that. As a farther Inſtance of the uncon- 
trolable Power of this great Favourite, and of her reſent- 
ing even the moſt trivial Matters that ſhe thinks might 
tend to her P:ejudice, or the Diminution of her Honour, 
it is remarkable, that the Italian Comedians were driven 
out of Paris, for playing a Comedy called la Fauſſe Prude, 
which was ſuppoſed to reflect upon Madam Maintenon in 
particular. | 
[tis ſomething very extraordinary, that ſhe has been 
zble to Keep entire the Affections of the King ſo many 
Years, after her Youth and Beauty were gone, and never 
fall into the leaſt Diſgracez notwithſtaading the Number 
of Enemies ſhe has lad, and the Intrigues that have been 
formed againſt her from time to time. This brings into 
wy Memory a Saying of King Villiam's, that | have 
heard on this Occaſion: That the King of France was, in 
bis Conduct, quite oppoſite to other Princes; fince he made 
choice of young Miniſters and an old Miftreſs. But this Lady's 
Charms have not lain ſo much in her Perſon, as in her 
Wit and good Senſe. She has always had the Addreſs to 
flatter the Vanity of the King, and to mix always ſome- 
thing ſolid and uſeful with the more agreeable Parts of 
her Converſation. Ske has known how to introduce the 
moſt ſecious Affairs of State into their Hours of Pleaſure ; 


by 
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by telling his Majeſty, that a Monarch ſhould not love, 
nor do any Thing like other Men; and that he of ell 
Men living knew beſt how to be always a King, and al- 
ways like himſelf, even in the midſt of his Diverſions, 
The King now converſes with her as a Friend, and ad- 
viſes with her upon his moſt ſecret Aﬀairs. He has 4 
true Love and Eſteem for her; and has taken Care, in 


cale he ſhould dic before her, that ſhe may paſs the Re- 


mainder ot her Life with Honour, in the Abby of St. Cr: 
There are Apartments ready fitted up for her in this 
Place; the and all her Domettics are to be maintained out 
of the Rents of the Houſe, and ſhe is to receive here all 
the Honours due to a Foundreſs. This Abby ſtands in 
the Park of Yer/ailles ; it is a fine Piece of Building, and 
the King has endowed it with large Revenues. The De- 
ſign of it (is | have mentioned before) is to maintain and 
educate young Ladies, whoſe Fortunes do not anſwer to 
their Birth. None are accounted duly qualified for this 
Place, but ſuch as can give ſufficient Proofs of the Nobi- 
lity of their Family on the Father's Side for an hundred 
and forty Years, belides which, they muſt have a Certi- 
ficate of their Poverty under the Hand of their Biſhop. 
The Age at which Perſons are capable of being admitted 
here is trom ſeven Years old till twelve. Laſtly it is re · 
quired that they ſhould have no DefeR nor Blemiſh of Body 
or Mind ; and for this Reaſon there are Perſons appointed 
to viſit and examine them, before they are received into 
the College. When theſe young Ladies are once admit- 
ted, their Parents and Relations have no need to put 
themſelves to any farther Expence or Trouble about 
them. They are provided with all Neceſſaties for Main- 
tenance and Education: They ſtile themſelves of the 
Order of St. Lewis, When they arrive to an Age to be 
able to chooſe a State of Life for themſelves, they nay 
either be placed as Nuns in ſome Convent at the King's 
Expence, or be married to ſome Gentleman, whom 
Madam Maintenon takes Care, upon that Condition, to 
provide for, either in the Army or in the Finances ; and 
the Lady receives beſides, a Portion of four hundred Piſ- 
tales. Moſt of theſe Marriages have proved very ſueceſſ- 
ful, and ſeveral Gentlemen have by them made great 

| | Fortunes, 
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Fortunes, and been advanced to very conſiderable Em- 
ployments. 

I muſt conclude this ſhort Account of Madam Mainte- 
wn with 2 my Readers,” that I do not pretend 


to vouch for the ſeveral Particulars that I have related. 
All] can ſay is, that a great many of them are atteſted 
by ſeveral Writers ; and that | thought this Sketch of a 
Woman, ſo remarkable all over Europe, would be no ill 
Entertainment to the Curious, till ſuch time as ſome Pen 
more fully inſtructed in her whole Lite and ChacaQter 
ſhall undertake to give it to the Public. 
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The Pleaſures which conſtitute human Happineſs of two 
Kinds, viz. Natural and Fantaſtical.— Their Definiti- 
ons — The Guardian's [ranquillity derived ſrom the 
foriner,— lhe Objects of bis Happineſs. —The Prac- 
tice of Religion the ſute Road to Happinels. 


que pelſit fucere && ſervare beatum. 
Hom. Ep. 6. |. 1. v. 2. 


Te mate Men happy, and to keep them ſo. CAN. 


T is of great Uſe to conſider the Pleaſures which con- 

ſtitute human Happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſhed in- 
to Natural and Fantaſtical. Natural Pleaſures | call thoſe 
which not depending on the Faſhion and Caprice of any 
paiticular Age or Nation are ſuited to human Nature in 
general, and were intended by Providence as Rewards 
tor the uſing our Faculties agreeably to the Ends for 
which they were given us. Fantoftical Pleaſures are 
thoſe which having no natural Fitneſs to delight our Minds, 
preſuppoſe ſome particular Whim or Tatte accidentally 
prevailing in a Set of People, to which it is owing that 
they pleaſe. 

Now I take it, that the Tranquillity and Chearfulneſs 
with which I have-paſſed my Lite, are the Effect of hav- 
ing, ever fince I came to Years of Diſcretion, continued 


my 


* 
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my Inclinations to the former Sort of Pleaſutes. But, ay 
my Experience can he a Rule only to my own Actions, it 
may probably be a ſtronger Motive to induce others to the 
ſame Scheme of Life, it they would conſider that we are 
prompted to natural Pleaſures, by an Inſtinct impteſſed 
on our Minds by the Author of our Nature, who beſt 
underitands our Frames, and conſequently beſt knowy 
what thoſe Pleaſures are. which will give us the leaſt 
Uneaſineſs in the Purſuit, and the greateſt Satisfaction in 
the Enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that the Oh. 
jects ot our natural Defires are cheap or ealy to he ob- 
rained, it being a Maxim that holds throughout the whole 
Syttem of created Beings, that, Nothing is made in vain, 
much leſs the lnſtincts and Appetites of Animals, which the 
Benevolence, as well as Wiſdom of the Deity, is concern- 
ed to provide for. Nor is the Fruition of thoſe Objects leſi 
prong than the Acquiſition is eaſy; and the Pleaſure iy 
eizhtened by the Senſe of having anſwered ſoine natu- 
ral End, and the Conſciouſneſs of acting in Concert with 
the ſupreme Goveinor of the Univerſe. N 
Under natural Pleaſures I comprehend thoſe which 
are univetſally ſuited, as well to the Rational as the Sen- 
ſual Pact of our Nature. And of the Pleaiures which af- 
fe our Senſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed natural} that 
are contained within the Rules of Reaſon, which is al- 
lowed to be as necefſary an Ingredient of human Nature 
as Senſe. And, indeed, Exceſſes of any Kind are hardly 
to be eſteemed Pleaſures, much leſs natural Pleaſures. 
It is evident, that a Deſire terminated in Money is 
fantaſtical; ſo is the Deſire of outward Diſtinctions, 
which bring no Delight of Senſe, nor recommend us as 
uſeful to Mankind; and the Deſite of Things a_ 
becauſe they are New or Foreign. Men, who are indiſ- 
poſed to a due Exertion of their higher Parts, are driven 
to ſuch Purſuits as theſe from the Reſtleſſneſs of the 
Mind, and the lenſitive Appetites being ealily fatisty'd. 
It is, in tome ſort, owing to the Bounty of Providence, 
that dildaining a cheap and vulgar Happinets, they flame 


to themſelves imaginary Goods, in which there is nothing 


can raiie Delire but the Difficulty of obtaining them. 
Thus Men become the Contrivers of their own Milery» 


as 
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as a Puniſhment on themſelves for departing from the 
Meaſures of Nature. Having by an habitual Reflection 
on thete "Truths made them familiar, the Effect is, that I, 
among a Number of Perſons who have debauched their 
natural Taſte, ſee Things in a peculiar Light, which I 


have arrived at, not by any umfommon Force of Ge- 


nius ot acquired Knowledge, but only by unlearning the 
falſe Notions inſtill'd by Cuſtom and Education. 

The various Objects that compoſe the World were by 
Nature formed to delight our Senſes ; and as it is this 
alone that makes then deſitable to an uncorrupted Taſte, 
a Man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, when he 
poſſeſſeth thoſe Enjoyments which they are fitted by Na- 
ture to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſider my- 
ſelf, as having a natural Property in every Object that 
adminiſters Pleaſure to me. M hen I am in the Country, 
all the fine Seats near the Place of my Reſidence, and to 
which I have Acceſs, I regard as mine. The ſame I think 
of the Groves and Fields where I walk, and muſe on the 
Folly of the civil Landlord in London, who has the fantaſ- 
tical Pleaſure of draining dry Rent into his Coffers, but 
is a Stranger to freſh Air and rural Enjoyments. By 
theſe Principles I am poſſeſſed of half a Dozen of the fineſt 
Seats in England, which in the Eye of the Law belong to 
certain of my Acquaintance, who being Men of Buſineſs 
chooſe to live near the Court. 

In ſome great Families, where I chooſe to paſs my Time, 
a Stranger would be apt to rank me with the other Do- 
meſtics ; but in my own Thoughts, and natural Judge- 
ment J am Maſter of the Houſe, and he who goes by 
that Name is my Steward, who eaſes me of the Cate of 
PR for myſelf the Conveniencies and Pleaſures of 

e. 
When I walk the Streets, I uſe the foregoing natural 


Maxim, (wiz. That he is the true Poſſeſſor of a Thing 


who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the En- 
Joyment of it,) to convince myſelf that I have a Property 
in the gay Part of all the gilt Chariots that | meet, whici 
I regard as Amuſements deſigned to delight my Eyes, 
and the Imagination of thoſe Kind People who fit in them 
gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have a real, and they 

only 
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only an imaginary Pleaſure from their exterior Embelliſh- 
ments. Upon the ſame Principle, I have diſcovered that 
I am the zatural Proprietor of all the Diamond Neck- 
laces, the Croſſes, Stats, Brocades, and embroidered 
Clothes, which Fee at a Play or Birth-Night, as giving 
more natural Delight: to the 4 ator than to thoſe that 
wear them. And I look on the Beaux and Ladies as fo 
many Paraquets in an Aviary, or Tulips in a Garden, 
deſigned purely for my Diverſion. A Gallery of Pictures, 
a Cabinet or Library that I have free Acceſs to, I think 
my own. Ina Word, all that I defire-is the Uſe of 
Things, let who will have the keeping of them. By 
which Maxim Jam grown one of the richeſt Men in 
Great-Britain ; with this Difference, that I am not a Prey 
to my own Cares, or the Envy of others. 

The ſame Principles I find of great Uſe in my private 
Economy. As I cannot go to the Price of Hiſtory-paint- 
ing, I have purchaſed at eaſy Rates ſeveral beautifully 
deſigned Pieces of Landſcape and Pei ſpective, which are 
much more pleaſing to a natural Tatie than unknown 
Faces or Dutch Gambols, tho' done by the beſt Maſters. 
My Couches, Beds, and Window Curtains are of Irif6 
Stuff, which thoſe of that Nation work very fine, and 
with a delightful Mixture of Colours. There is not a 
Piece of China in my Houſe ; but I have Glaſſes of all 
Sorts, and ſome tinged with the fineſt Colours, which are 
not the leſs pleaſing becauſe they are Domeſtic, and 
cheaper than foreign Toys. Every Thing is neat, en- 
tice and clean, and fitted to the Taſte of one who had 
rather be happy than be thought rich. 

Every Day, numberleſs innocent and natural Gratifi- 
cations occur to me, while I behold my Fellow-Creatures 
labouring in a toilſome and abſurd Purſuit of Trifles ; 
one, that he may be called by a particular Appellation ; 
another, that be may wear a particular Ornament, which 
I regard as a Bit of Riband that has an agreeable Effect 
on my Sight, but is ſo far from ſupplying the Place of 
Merit where it is not, that it ſerves only to make the Want 
of it more conſpicuous. Fair Weather is the Joy of my 
Soul; about Noon 1 behold a blue Sky with Rapture, 
and receive .great Conſolation from the .roſy Da w_ 

Light 
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Light which adorn the Clouds of the Morning and Ryen- 
ing. Whenl ain loſt among green Trees, I do not en- 
vy a great Man with a great Crowd at his Levee. And 
] otten lay aſide Thovghts of going to an Opera, that I 
may enjoy the filent Pleaſure of walking by Moon- light, 
or viewing the Stars ſparkle in their azure Ground ; 
which | look upon as Part of my Poſſeſſions, not without 
a ſecret Indignation at the Taſteleſſneſs of mortal Men, 
who, in their Race thro” Life, overlook the real Enjoy- 
ments of it. 

But the Pleaſure which naturally affects a human 
Mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting Touches, [ 
take to be the Senſe that we aQ in the Eye of infinite 
Wiidom, Power and Goodneſs, that will crown our vir- 
tuous Endeavours here, with a Happineſs hereafter, large 
as our Deſires, and laſting as our immortal Souls. This 
in a perpetual Spring of Gladneſs in the Mind. This 
lefſens our Calamities, and doubles our Joys. Without 
this the higheſt State of Life is infipid, and with it the 
loweſt is a Paradiſe. What unnatural Wretches then are 
thole, who can be ſo ſtupid as to imagine a Merit, in en- 
deavouring to rob Virtue of her Support, and a Man of 
his preſent as well as future Bliis? But as I have fre- 
quently taken Occaſion to animadyert on that Species of 
Mortals, ſo I propoſe to repeat my Animadverſions on 
them, ?cill I ſee ſome Symptoms of Amendment. 


Friday 
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A Letter from a Gentleman to the Gvannian, giving an 
Account of the Manner of ſpending his Time in the 
Country, at the Remains of an antient Caſtle, that haz 
ſuffered for the Loyalty of its Inhabitants.—A hu- 
morous Character of an hiſtorical Barber, who gives a 

very circumſtantial Narrative of the Beſiegets and Be. 
ſieged in ſome Attacks on the Caſtle. 


O Rus, quando ego te aſpician 


Hon. Sat. 6. I. 2. v. 60, 


Oh ! when ball I enjoy my Country Seat? Cnercx. 


HE Perplexities and Diverſions, recounted in the 

following Letter, are repreſented with ſome Plea- 
fantry ; 1 ſhall therefore make this Fpiftle the Enter- 
tai nment of the Day. 


To NesSToOR IrONSIDE, E/q; 

SIX. 

HE Time of going into the Country drawing 

near, I am extremely enlivened with the agree- 
able Memorial of every Thing that contributed to my 
Happineſs when I was laſt there. In the recounting cf 
which, 1 ſhall not dwell ſo much upon the Verdure of 
the Fields,the Shade of Woods, the Trilling of Rivulets, 
or Melody of Birds, as upon ſome particular SatisfaQi- 
ons, which, though not merely rural, muſt naturally 
create a Deſire of ſeeing that Place, where only I have 
met with them. As to my Paſlage I ſhall make no 
other mention, than of the pompous Pleature of being 
whitled along with fix Horſes, the eaſy Grandeur of 
lolling in an handſome Chariot, the reciprocal Satiſ- 
faction the Inhabitants of all Towns and Villages te- 
ceived from, and returned to, Paſſengers of ſuch Vi- 


ſtinction. The Gentleman's Seat (with whom, among 
* others, 
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* others, I had the Honour to go down) is the Remains 
* of an antient Cattle which has ſuffered very much for 
© the Loyalty of its Inhabitants. The Ruins of the ſe- 
* veral Turrets and Strong-holds, gave my Imagination 
* more pleaſant Exerciſe than the moſt magnificent Struc- 
* ture could do, as I look upon the honourable Wounds 
* of a defaced Soldier with more Veneration than the 
* moſt exact Proportion oi a beautiful Woman, As this 
* Deſolation renewed in me a general Remembrance of 
* the Calamities of the late Civil Wars, I beran to grow 
* deſirous to know the Hiſtory of the particular Scene of 


' + Action in this Place of my Abode. I here mutt beſeech 


you not to think me tedious in mentioning a certain Bar- 
ber, who, for his general Knowledge of Things and Per- 
* ſons, may be had in equal Eſtimation with any of that 
Order among the Romans. This Perſon was allowed 
to be the beſt Hiſtorian upon the Spot; and the Sequel 
of my Tale will diſcover that I did not chooſe him fo 
* much for the ſoft Touch of his Hand, as his Abilities 
to entertain me with an Account of the Leaguer Time, 
as he calls it, the moſt authentic Relations of which, 
* thro' all Parts of the T own, are derived from this Per- 
* fon. I found bim indeed, extremely loquacious, but 
* withal, a Man of as much Veracity as an impetuous 
* Speaker could be The firſt Time he came to ſhave 
* me, before he applied his Weapon to my Chin, he gave 
me a Flouriſh with it, very like the Salutation the Prize- 
* fighters give the Company with theirs, which made we 


© apprehend Inciſion would as certainly enſue. The Dex- 


* terity of this Overture conſiſts in playing the Razor, 
* with a nimble Writ, mighty near the Noſe without 
touching itz convincing him therefore of the dangerous 
* Conſequence of ſuch an unneceſſary Agility, with much 
' Perſuaſion I ſuppreſſed it. During the Perutal of my 
Face, he gives me ſuch Accounts of the Families in 
* the Neighbourhood, as Tradition and his own Obſer- 
vation have ſurniſhed him with. Whenever the Preci- 
* pitation of his Account makes him blunder, his crucl 
: Right-Hand correſpond, and the Razor diſcovers on 
' my Face, at what Port of it he was in the peaceable, 
aud at what Pajt in the bloody Incidents of bis Narrative. 

Vol. I. L. « But. 
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* But I had long before learned to expoſe wy Perſon to 
* any Difficulties that might tend to the Iinprovement of 
* wy Mind. His Breath, I ſound, was very peſtilential, 
* and being obliged to utter a great deal of it, for the car- 
* rying on his — I beſeeched him, before he 
came into my Room, to go into the Kitchen and mollify 
it with a Breaktaſt, When he had taken off my Beard 
* with Part of my Face, and dreſſed my Wounds in the 
* Capacity of a Barber-Surgeon, we traverſed the Out- 
works about the Caſtle, where I received particular la- 
«* formation in what Places any of Note among the Be. 
* fhegers, or the Belieged, received any Wound, and I way 
* cartied always to the very Spot where the Fact waz 
done, huwlſcever dangerous (ſcaling Part of the Walls, 
* or ſtumbling over looſe Stones) my Approach to ſuch 
* a Place might be; it being conceived impoſſible to ar- 
tire at a true Kuowledge of thoſe Matters without this 
* bazarcous Explanation upon them; infomuch that I re- 
* ceived more Comutions from theſe Speculations, than 
I probably could have done, had | been the moſt bold 
« Adventurer at the Demolition of this Caſtle. This, az 
* all other bis Informations, the Barber fo lengthened 
and huſbanded with Digteſſions, that he had always 
* ſomething rew to offer, wiſely concluding that when 
* he had finiſhed the Part of an Hiltorian, I hould have 
no Occaſ n for him as a Baiber. 

Whenever I looked at this antient Pile of Building, 1 
thought it perfely reſembled any of thoſe Caſtles, 
which, in wy Infancy, I had met with in Romances, 
* where ſeveral unfortunate Knights and Ladies were, by 
* certain Giants, made Priloners irrecoverably, till e 
* Kraght of the burning Peſile, or any other of equal Har- 
dineſs ſhould deliver them from a long Captivity. There 
is a Park — pleaſant beyond the moſt poetical 
* Deſcription, one Part of which is particularly private 
by being inacceſſible to thoſe tnat have not great Reſo- 
* lution. This 1 have made ſacted to Love and Poetry, 
and atter having regularly invoked the Goddeſs I adore, 


] here compole a tender Couplet or two, which, when 
] come home, I ventute to ſhew my particular Friends, 


who love me fo well as to conceal my Follies. After 
p [| my 


L 
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* my Poetry ſinks upon me, I relieve the Labour of my 
* Brain by a little Manuſcript with my Penknife; while, 
* with Rocheſter, 


Here on a Beech, like amorous For. 

I ſometimes carve a Trie-Love's Knot ; 
There a tall Oak ber Name does bear, 
In a large ſpreading Charader. | 


« ] confeſs once whillt I was engraving one of my moſt 
curious Conceits upon a delicate ſmooth Bark, my Feet, 
© in the Tree which I had gained with much Skill, de- 
© ſerted me, and the Lover with much Amazement came 
plump into the River; I did not recover the true Spirit 
© of Amour under a Week. and not without applying my- 
* ſelf to ſome of the ſofteſt Paſſages in Caſſundra and (leo- 
pat ra. 

* Theſe ate the Pleaſures I met without Doors; thoſe 
within were as follow: I had the Happineſs to lie in a 
© Room that had a large Hole opening from it, which, 
© by unqueſtionable Tradition, had been formerly conti- 
© nued to an Abbey two Miles from the Caſtle, for a 
Communication betwixt the auſtere Creatures of that 
* Place, with others not altogether ſo contemplative, 
And the Keeper's Brother atfures me, that when he 
© formerly lay in this Room, he had ſeen ſome of the Spi- 
* rits of this departed Brotherhood, enter from the Hole 


into this Chamber, where they continued with the ut- 


* moſt Civility to Fleſh and Blood, till they were op- 
* preſſed by the Morning Air: And if I don't receive his 
* Account with a very ſerious and believing Countenance, 
* he ventures to laugh at me as a moſt ridiculous Infidel, 
The molt unaccountable Pleaſure | take is with a fine 
* white young Owl, which ſtrayed one Night in at my 
* Window, and which I was reſolved to make a Priſoner, 
but withal to give all the Indulgence that its Confine- 
ment could pofſibly admit of. I to far infinuated myſelf 
into his Favour, by Preſents of freſh Proviſions, that 
* we could be very good Company together. There is 
* ſomething in the Eye of that Creature, of ſuch merry 
* Luſtre, ſomething of ſuch human Cunning in the Turn 
* of his Viſage, that I 9 vaſt Delight in the Survey of 
| 2 * if, 
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* it. One Odjection indeed I at firſt ſaw, that this Bird 
being the Bird of Pallus, the Choice of this Favourite 
* might afford curious Matter of Raillery to the lngenious, 
* eſpecially when it ſhall be known, that I am as much 
delighted with a Cat as ever Montaigne was. But not- 
* withſtanding this, I'm fo far from being aſhamed of this 
* particular Humour, that I eſteem myſelf very happy in 
having my odd Taſte of Pleaſure provided for upon ſuch 
* reaſonable Terms. What heighten'd all the Pleaſures 
* I have ſpoke of, was the agreeable Freedo:n with which 
the Gentleman of the Houſe entertained us; and every 
* one of us came into, or left the Company. as he thought 
* fit; dined in his Chamber or the Parlour, as a Fit of 
* Spleen or Study directed bim; nay, ſometimes every 
* Man rode or walked a different Way, ſo that we never 


* were together, but when we were perfectly pleaſed with 
-« ourſelves and each other. | 


. S I R, 
* Nour moſt obedient 
* bumble Servant, 
N. 8. 


P. S. I had juſt given my Orders for the Preſs, when 
my Friend, Mrs, Bicknell, made me a Viſit. She came to 
Cgefire I would ew her the Wardrobe of the Lizard, 
(where the various Habits of the Auceſtors of that illuftri- 
ous Family are preſerved) in order to furniſh her with a 
proper rels for the Wife Batb. Upon Sight of the 
little Ruffs, the ſnatched one of them from the Pin, clapt 
it round her Neck, and turning briſkly towards me, 1e- 
peated a Speech out of her Part in the Comedy of that 
Name. It the reſt of the Actors enter into their ſeveral 
Parts with the lame Spirit, the burworous CharaQters of 
this Play cannot but appear excellent on the Theatre: 
Fot very good Judges have informed me, that the Au- 
thor has drawn them with great Propriety, and an exact 
Cyſervation of the Mannes. 

NEsTox IRONSIDE. 
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Sacred Poeſy recommended :— The Delight and Benefit 
ariſing from it.—Some Quotations from a Manuſcript 
Poem on the laſt Day.—A Letter to the Guarviay, 
containing Remarks on David's Lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan. 


Res antique Laudis & Artis 
Ingredier, SanQos auſus recludere Fontes. | 
Vin. Georg. 2. v. 174- 


Of Arts, diſcl/edin antient Days, Jing, 
And venture to unlock the ſacred Spring. 


7 I S probable the firſt Poets were found at the Al- 
tar, that they employed their Talents in adoring 
and animating the Worſhip of their Gods ; the Spirit of 
Poetry and Religion reciprocally warmed each other. 
Devotion inſpired Poetry, and Poetry exalted Devotion ; 
the moſt ſublime Capacities were put to the moſt noble 
Uſe ; Purity of Will, and Fineneſs of Underſtanding, 
were not ſuch Strangers as they have been in latter Ages, 
but were moſt frequently lodged in the ſame Breaſt, and 
went, as it were, Hand in Hand to the Glory of the 
World's great Ruler, and the Benefit of Mankind. To 
reclaim our modern Poetry, and turn it into its due and 
primitive Channel, is an Endeavour altogether worthy a 
far greater Character than the Guardian of a private Fa- 
mily. Kingdoms might be the better for the Converſion 
of the Muſes from Senſuality to natural Religion, and 
Princes on their Thrones might be obliged and protected 
by its Power. 

Were it modeſt, I ſhould profeſs myſelf a great Ad- 
miret of Poeſy, but that Proteſſion is in effect telling the 


L 3 World, 
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World, that I have a Heart tender and generous, a Heart 
that can ſwell with the Joys, or be depreſſed with the 
Misfortunes of others, nay, more, even of imaginary 
Perſons; a Heart large enough to receive the greateſt 
Ideas Nature can ſuggeſt, and delicate enough to reliſh 
the moſt beautiſul ; it is defiring Mankind to helieve that 
lam capable of entering into all thole ſubtle Graces, and 
all that divine Elegance, the Enjoyment of wl. ich is to be 
felt only and not expreſſed. 

All kinds of Poeſy are am#able, but facred Poc ſy ſhceuld 
be our mo!! eſpecial Delight: Other Poetry leads us tho? 
flowery Meadows or beautiful Gardens, refreſhes us with 
cooling Bree2+s, or delicious Fruits, ſooths us with the 
Murmur of Waters or the Melody of Birds, or elte con- 
veys us to the Court or Camp, dazzles our Imagination 
with Crowns and Sceptres, embattled Holts, or Heroes 
ſhining in burnilh'd Steel; but ſacted Numbers leem to 
admit us into a folewn and magnificent 'Lemple, they en- 
circle us with every Thing that is Holy and D vine, they 


ſuperadd an agreesble Awe and Reverence to all thole 


plcaſing Emotions we feel from other Lays ; an Aweand 
everence that exalts, while it chaſtiſes: Its ſweet An- 
thority re{trains each undue Liberty of Thought, Word 
and Action; it makes us think better and more nobly of 
ourlelves, from a Conſciouſneſs of the great Preſence we 
are in, where Saints ſurround uz, and Angels are our 
Fellow-Worſbippers. | * 

O let me glory, glory in my Choice ! 

I bom ſhould I ſing, but him who gave me Voice 

This '| beme ſhall laſt, when Homer's ball decay, 

When Arts, Arms, Kings and Kingdoms melt away. 

And can it, Pow'rs immortal, can it be, 

That this bigh Province was reſerv'd for me ? 

Tate er the new, the raſb Adventure coſt 

In wide Eternity T1 dare be loft. | 

I dure launch out, and fſhew the Muſes more, 

Than e' er the learned Siſters ſaw before. 

In narrow Limits they were wont to ing. 

To teach the Swain, or celebrate the King : 

1 graſp the awhole, no mare 1 Parts confin'd, 

J lift my Vaice, and fing to Human-kind : 


I fing 
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Jing to Men and Angel.; Angels join | 
(Ibile ſuch the Theme) their ſacred Hymns with mine. 


But beſide the greater Pleaſure which we receive from 
ſacted Poely, it has another vaſt Advantage above all 
other; when it has placed us in that imaginary Tem;le 
(of which I juſt now ſpoke) methinks, the wighty Ge- 
nius of the Place covers us with an iaviſible Hand, ſecures 
us in the Enjoyments we poſſeſs. We find a kind of Re- 
fuge in our Pleaſure, and our Diverſion becomes our Sate- 
ty. Why then ſhould not every Heart that is addicted 
to the Muſes, cry out in the holy Warmth of the beſt 
Poet that ever lived, I will magnify thee, O Lord, my 
King, and I will praije thy Name for ever and ever. 

That greater Benefit may be reaped trom ſacred Poeſy 
than from any other is indifputable z but is it capable of 
yielding fuch exquiſite Delight? Has ita Title only to 
the Regard of the Serious and the Aged ? 1s it only to be 
read on Sundays, and to be bound in Black? Or does it 
put in for the good Eſteem of the Gay, tre Fortunate, 
the Young ? Can it rival a Ball or Theatre, or give Plea- 
ſure to thoſe who are converſant with Beauty, and have 
their Palates ſet bigh with all the Delicacies and Poignan - 
dy of perry Wie? : | 

That Poetry gives us the greateſt Pleaſure which af- 
ſects us molt, and that affects us moſt, which is on a Sub- 
ject in which we have the deepeſt Concern, for this Rea- 
ſon it is a Rule in Epic Poetry, that the Tale ſhould be 
taken from the Hillory of thut Country to which it is 
written, or at fartheſt from their diſtant Anceſtors. Thus 
Hemer lung Achilles to the Deſcendants of Achilles; and 
Virgil to Auguſtus, that Heros Voyage, 


Genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique Patres, utgue alts Manta Rome. XEN. I. v. 6. 


From whence the Race of Alban Fathers come, 
And the lung Gliries of majeſtic Rome. DRYDEN. 


Had they changed Subjects, they had certainly been 
wor ſe Poets at Greece and Rome, whatever they had been 
eſteemed by the teſt of Mankind; and in what Suhjects 
have we the greateſt Corcetn, but ia thoſe at the very 

L 4 Thought 
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Thought of which This World grows leſs and leſs, and all 


its Glories fade away ? 

All other Poeſy muſt be dropt at the Gate of Death, 
this alone can enter with us into Immortality ; it will ad- 
mit of an /mprovement only, not (strictly ſpeaking) an en- 
tire Alteration from the Converſe of Cherubim and Sera- 
phim : It ſhall not be forgotten when the Sun and Moon 
ate reinembered no more; it ſhall never die, but (if Lmay 
ſo expreſs myſelf) be the Meaſure of Etcraity, and the 
laudable Ambition .t Heaven. 

How then can any othei Poeſy come in Competition 
with it ? 

Whatever Great or Dreadful has been done, 
H{ithin the View of conſcious Stars or Sun, 
1s fur beneath my Daring ! I look down 

On all the Splendors of be Brizith Crown ; 
This Globe is for my Verſe a narrow Bound : 
Attend e, all ye glorious Worlds around: 
Oh all ze Spirits beæuſor er disjoin'd, 

OF every various Order, Place and Kind, 
Hear and ai a feeble Mortal Lays : 

*Tis your Eternal King I firive to praiſe. 


Theſe Verſes, and thoſe quoted'above, are taken out 
of a manuſcript Poem on the Laſt Day, which will ſhott- 
ty appear in Public, 


| To the GUARDIAN. 
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6 W from the Labours of ingenious Men, if they 
could be prevailed upon to turn their Thooghts upon 
the ſublime Subjects of Religion, it ſhould, methinks, 
be an AttraQtive to them, it you would pleaſe to lay 
before them, that noble Ideas aggrandize the Soul of 
him who writes with a true Taſte of Virtue. I was 
* juſt now reading David's Lamentation over Saul and 
* Jonathan, and that Divine Piece was peculiarly pleaſ- 
ing to me, in that there was ſuch an exquiſite Sorrow 


« expreſſed in it, without the leaſt Alluſion to the Diffi- 


« culties from whence David was extricated by the Fall 


* of 


HEN you ſpeak of the Good which would eriſe 


2 x 


ut 
t- 
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* of thoſe great Men in his Way to Empire. When he 
* receives the Tidings of Saul's Death, his generous Mind. 
* has in it no Reflection upon the Merit of the unhappy 
Man who was taken out of his Way, but what raiſes 
his Sorrow, inſtead of giving hin Conſolation. 

The Reauty of Iſrael is Hain upon the high Places : how 
are the Mighty fallen ! 

Tell it mt in Gath, publiſh it not in the Street of 
Aſkelon: left the Daughters of the Philiitines rice, left 
the Daughters of the Uncircumciſed triumph. 

Ye Mountains of Gilbon, let there be no Dew, neither 
let there be Rain uton you, nor Fields of Offerings : For there 
the Shield of the Mighty is vilely caft away, the Shield of 
Saul as the he had not been ainted with Oil. 

Saul and Jonathan; were lovely and pleaſant in their 
Lives, and in their Deaths they were not divided : They 
were ſwifter than Eagles, they were flronger than Lions. 

Ye Daughters of Iltael, weep over Saul, who cloth. 
you in Scarlet, with uber Delights, who put on Ornaments 
of Gold upen your Afpare!. 

* How beautiful is the more aniiable and noble Parts 
© of Saul's CharaRer, tepteſented by a Man whom that 
very Saul purſued to Death! But when he coines to 
mention Tona!har, the Sublimity ceales, and not able to 
mention his generous Friendſhip ; and the moſt noble 
Inſtances ever given by Man, he ſinks into a Fondneſs 
that will not adinit of high Language, or Alluſions to 
the greater Ch:cumltances of their Life, and turns only 
upon their familiar Converſe. | 

1 am diſireſſed for thee, my Brother Jonathan: very 
pleaſant baſt thou been unto me : thy Love te me was won- 
derful, paſſing the Lide of Women. 

la the Mind of this admitable Man, Grandeur, Ma- 
« jelty and worldly Pawer were delpicable Conſiderati- 
* ons, when he Caſt his Eye upon the Merit of kim who 
* was ſo ſuddenly ſnatched from them; and when he be- 
zan to think of the great Friendſhip of Fonathan, his 
* Panegyric is uttered only in broken Exclamations, -and 
* teacer Exprefiions of how much they both loved, and 
* bow much Janatban deſerved. 


L. 5. Pray 
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p Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that the 
© Virtue, not the Elegance of fine Writing, is the Thing 
principally to be contidered by a Guardian, 


'4> - ö / am, 8 IR, 
WW, 0 Your bumble Servant, 
2 C. F. 
— 
No 52. Mond y, May 11. 
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A Tranſlation of an Extract from a political French Ma- 
nuſctipt, containing Monſieur Cælhert's Anſwer to the 
King's Queſtion, how it came about that the United 
Provinces ſhould give him fo much Trouble, that be 
ſhould not be ab'e to reduce them with half the Force 
of his whole Dominions. 


eto ſolus in orbe 


Caeſar liber erit 


Lucas. 
Caſer alone, of all Mankind, is free. 


SHALL not aſſume to myſelf the Merit of every Thing 

in theſe Papers. Whereloever, in Reading or Con- 
verſation, I obſerve any Thing that is curious and un- 
common, uſeful or entertaining, I reſolve to give it to 
the Public, The greateſt Part of this very Paper is an 
Extract from a French Manuſcript, which was lent me by 
my good Friend Mr. Charwell; he tells me he has had it 
above theſe twenty Years in his Poſſeſſion ; and he ſeems 
to me to have taken from it very many of the Maxims 
he has purſued in the new Settlement, I have heretofore 
ſpoken of, upon his Lands. He has given me full Liberty 
to wake what Uſe of it I ſhall think fit; either to publih 
it entire, er to retzil it out by Penny-worths. I have de- 
termined to retail it, and for that End I have tranſlated 
divers Paſſages, rendering the Words Livres, Sous, and 


many others of known Signification in France, into their 
| equiyalent 


2. 
he 
12 
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equivalent Senfe, that I may the better he underſtood hy 
my Enplih Readers. The Book contains feveral Me- 
moirs concerning Monſieur ert, who had the Honour 
to be Secretary of State to his molt Ch:iftian Majeſty, 
and Superintendant or Chief Director of the Arts and Ma- 
nutaftures of his Kingdom. The Palfage tor To- day is 
as foilows : 


* It happened that the King was one Day expreſſing 
his Wonder to this Miniſter, that the United Provinces 
mould give him fo much Trouble, that fo great a Mo- 
narch as he was ſhonld not be able to reduce fo finall 
a State with half the Power of his whole Domiaions. 
To which Monſieur Colbert is ſaid to have made the 
following Antwer : 

Sit, I preſume upon your Indulgence to ſpeak what 
I have thought upon this Subject with that F:eedom 
which becomes a faithful Servant, and one who has 
nothing more at Heart than your Majeſty's Glory and 
the Proſperity of your whole People. Your Territories 
are vaſtly greater than the United Netherlands ; but, Sir, 
it is not Land that fights againſt Land, but the Strength 
and Riches of one Nation againſt the Strength and 
Riches of another. I ſhould have ſaid only Riches, ſince 
tis Money that feeds and clothes the Soldier, furniſhes 
the Magazine, provides the Train of Artillery, and an- 
fwers the Charge of all other Military Preparations. 
Now the Riches of a Prince or State, are juſt ſo much 
as they can levy upon their Subjects, ſtill leaving them 
ſufkcient for their Subſiſtance. It this ſhall not be left, 
they will deſert to other Countties for better Uſage; 


and I am ſorry to ſay it, that too many of your Ma- 


jelty's Subjects are already among your Neighbours in 
the Condition of Footmen and Valets for their daily 
Bread ; many of your Artizans too ate fled from the 
Severity of your Collectors, they are at this Time'im- 
proving the ManufaQtures of your Enemies. France 
has lott the Benefit of their Hands for ever, and your 
Mzjeſty all Hopes of any ſuture Exciſes by their Gon- 
ſumpticn. For the extraordinary Sums of one Year, 
you have parted with an Inheritance. I am never able, 
without the utwolt Indignation, to think of that _ 

* ere 
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« ſter, who bad the Confidence to tell your Father, his 
Subjects were but too happy, that they were not yet 
reduced to eat Graſs ; as if larving his People were the 
only Way to free himſelf from their Seditions. But 


be had in any other Country. How much more worthy 
of a Prince was that Saying of your Grandfather of glo- 
rious Memory, that he hoped to ſee that Day, when 
every Houſe-keeeper in his Dominions ſhould be able to 
allow his Family a Capon for their 4 Supper ? 
I lay down this therefore as my firſt Principle, that your 
Taxes upon your Subjects muſt ſtill leave them ſuſfici- 
ent for their Subſiſtance, at leaſt as comfortable a Sub- 
ſiſtance as they will find among your Neighbours. 
* Upon this Principle | ſhall be able to make ſome 
Com pat iſon between the Revenues of your Majeily and 
thoſe of the States-General. Your Territories are near 
thirty times as great, your People more than four times 
as inany, yet your Revenues are not thirty, no nor 
four times as great, nor indeed as great again as thoſe 
of the United Netherlands. | 
* In what one Article are you able to raiſe twice as 
much from your Subjects as the States can do from 
theirs ? Can you take twice as much from the Rents 
of the Lands and Houſes? What ate the yearly Renrs 
of your whole Kingdom? Ard how much of theſe. 
will your Majetty be able to take without ruining the 
landed Intereit? You have, Sir, above an hundred 
Millions of Acres, and not above thirteen Millions of 
Subjects, eight Acres to every Subject; how. inconſi- 
derable muit be the Value of Land, wheie- fo many 
Acres are to provide for a ſingle Perſon ? where a 
ſingle Perſon is the whole Market tor the Product of fo 
much Land ? And what Sort of Cuſtomers are your 
Subjects to-thefe Lands? What Clothes is it that they. 
wear? What: Proviſions do they confume ? Black. 
Bread, Onions, and other Roots, are the uſual Diet of 
the generality of your People; the common Drink. 
the. pure Element; they are dreſſed in Canvas and 
Wooden-Shoes, I mean ſuch of them as are not bare - 


e 
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foct and half- naked. How very mean muſt be the 
eight 


People will not ſtarve in France, as long as Bread is to 
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© eight Acres which will afford no better Subſiſtance to 
* a ſingle Perſon ? Yet lo many of your People live in 
this deſpicable Manner, that tour Pounds will be eaſily 
believed to exceed the annual Expences of every one of 
* them at a Medium And how little of this Expence 
vill be coming to the Land Owner for his Rent ? or, 
* which is the ſame Thing, for the mere Product of his 
Land? Of every Thing that is conſumed, the gicateſt 
part of the Value is the Price of Labour that is beſtow- 
© ed upon it ; and 'tis not a very ſmall Part of their Price 
* that is paid to your Majeſly in your Exciſes. Of the 
* four Pounds Expences ot every Subject, it can hardly be 
thought that more than four and twenty Shillings ate 
© paid for the mere Product of the Land. Then it there 
are eight Acres to every Subject, and every Subject for 
* his Conſumption pays no more than four and twent 
* S$hillings to the Land, three Shillings at a Medium — 
be the full yearly Value of every Acre in your King- 
dom. Your Lands ſeparated fium the Buildings can- 
not be valued higher. 

* And what then ſhall be thought the yearly Value of 
the Houſes, or, which is the ſame thing, of the Lodg- 
© ings of your thirteen Millions of Subjects? What 
* Numbers of theſe are begging their Bread throughout 
* your Kingdom ? If your Majeity were to walk incognito 
* through the very Streets of your Capital, and would 
give a Farthing io every Beggar that aſks your Alus, 
in a Walk of one Hour you would-have nothing left of 
© a Fiſtole. How miſerable muſt be the Lodgings of theſe 
« Wretches? Even thoſe that will not aſk your Charity, 
* are buddled together four or five Families in a Houte. 
Such is the Lodging in your Capital. That of your 
other Towns is yet of leis Value; but nothing can be 
* more tuinous than the Cottages in the Villages. Six 
«* Shillings for the. Lodging of every one of your thirteen 
Millions of Subjects at a Medium, muit needs be the 


© full yearly Value of all the Houſes. So that four 


* Shillings for every Acre, and fix Shillings for the Lodg- 
ing of every Subject, the Rents of your whole King- 
* dow will be lefs than tweaty Millions, and yet a _ 

deal. 
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deal more than they were ever vet found to be by the 
moſt exxct Survey that has been taken. | 

The next Queition then is, how much of theſe 
Rents your Majeſty will think fit to take to your own 
Uſe. + Six of the twenty Millions are in the Hands of 
the Clergy ; and little enough tor the Support of three 
hundred thouſand Eccleſiaſtics, with all their neceſſary 
Attendants ; *tis no more than twenty Pounds a Year 
for every one of the Maſters. Theſe, Sir, are your beſt 
Guards, they keep your Subjects loyal in the midi of 
all their Miſery. Your Majeſly will not think it your 
Intereſt to take any thing from the Church. From that 
which remains in the Hands of your Lay Subjects, will 
you be able to take more than five Millions to your 
own Uſe ? This is more than ſeven Shillings in the 
Pound; and then after neceſſary Reparations, together 
with Loſſes by the failing of Tenants, how very little 
will be left to the Owners? Theſe are Gentlemen, 
who have never been bred either to Trade or Manufac- 
tures, they have no other Way of living than by their 
Rents, and when theſe ſhall be taken from them, they 
mult fly to your Armies, as to an Hoſpital for their 
daily Bread. 

Now, Sir, your Majeſty will give me leave to exa- 
mine what are the Rents of the United Netherlands, and 
how great a Part of theſe their Governors may take to 
themielves without Oppreſſion of the Owners. There 
are in thoſe Provinces three Millions of Acres, and as 


many Millions of Subjects, a Subject for every Acre. 
Why ſhould not then the ſingle Acre there be as valua- 


ble as the eight Actes in France, ſince tis to provide 
for as many Mouths? Or if great Part of the Provi- 
ſions of the People are fetch'd in by their Trade from 
the Sea or:foreign Countries, they will end at laſt m 


the Improvement of their Lands. | have often heard, 


and am ready to believe, that thiity Shillings, one with 

another, is leſs than the yearly Value of every Acre in 

thoſe Provinces. 

* And how much leſs than this will be the yearly Va- 

lue of Lodging, for every one of their Subjects? 

There ate no Beggars in their Streets, ſcarce a fingle 
* one 
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one in a whole Province. Their Families in great 
Towns are lodged in Palaces, in compariſon with thoſe 
of Paris; Even the Houles in their += q are more 
coſtly than in many of your. Cities. If ſuch is the Va- 
lue of their three Millions of Acres, and of Lodgiog for 
as many M'llions of Subjects, the yearly Rents of Lands 
and Houles are nine Millions in thofe Provinces. 

* Then how much of this may the States take with- 
* out ruiniog the Land-owners, for the Defence of their 
People? Their Lands there, by the Cuſtom of de- 
ſcending in equal Shares to all the Children, are diſtri- 
* buted into ſo many Hands, that few or no Perſons are 
* ſubfilted by their Renis; Land-owners, as well as 
* others, are chiefly ſubſiſted by Trade and ManufaQures, 
* and they can therefore with as much Eaſe part with 
* half of their whole Rents, as your Majeſty's Subjects 
can a Quarter. The States-Genoral may as well take 
four Millions and a half from their Reots, as your Ma- 
jeſty can five from thoſe of your Subjects. 

* It remains now only to compare the Exciſes of both 
Countries. And what Exciſes can your Majeſty hope 
to receive by the Conſumption of the hali-ftarved and 
© balt-naked Beggars in your Streets? How great a Part 
* of the Price ot all that is eat or drunk or conſumed by 
* thoſe wretched Creatures? How great a Part of the 
* Price of Canvas, Cloth and wooden Shoes, that are 
* every-where worn throughout the Country ? How 
* great a Part of the Price of their Water, or their black 
Bread and Onions, the general Diet of your People? 
* If your Majeſty were to receive the whole Price of 
* thole Things, your Exchequer would hardty run over. 
* Yet ſo much the greateſt Part of your Subjects live in 
* this deſpicable Manner, that the annual Expence of 
* every one, at a Medium, can be no more than | have 
* mentioned. One would almoſt think they ſtarve them- 
* ſelves to defraud your Majeſty of your Revenues. * Tis 
* impoſſible to conceive that more than an eighth Part 
can be exciſed from the Expences of your Subjects who 
* live fo very poorly, and then for thicteen Millions of 
People, your whole Revenue by Exciſes will amount 
to uo more than fix Millions and a balf. 3 
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And how much leſs than this Sum will the States be 
able to levy by the fame Tax upon their Subjects? 
There are no Beggars in that Country. The People of 
their great Towns live at a vaſtly greater Charge than 
yours. And even thoſe in their Villages are better fed 
and cloathed than the People of your Towns, At a Me- 
dium, every one of their Subjects live at twice the Colt 
of thoſe of France. Trade and ManufaRures are the 


"Things that furniſh them with Money for this Expence. 


Therefore if thrice as much ſhall be exciſed from the 
Expence of the Hollander, yet ſtill they will have more 
left than the Subjects of your Majeſty, tho' you ſhould 
take nothing at all from them. I mutt believe there- 


fore that 'twill be as eaſy to levy thrice as much by 
Exciſes upon the Dutch Subject as the French, thirty 
Shillings upon the former, as eaſily as ten upon the 


latter, and conſequenily four Millions and a half of 
Pounds upon their thiee Mi lions of SubjeRs; ſo that in the 
whole, by Rents and Exciſes, they will be able to raite 
nine Millions within the Year. If of this Sum, for the 
Maintenance of their Clergy, Which are not ſo nume- 


rous as in France, the Charge of their Civil Liſt, and 


the Preſervation of their Dykes, one Million is to be 
deduced ; yet ſtill they will have eight for their De- 
fence, a Revenue equal to 'I wo-thirds of your Ma- 
jeſty's. 

. Your Majeſty will now-no longer wonder that. you 
have not been able to reduce thete Provinces with half 
the Power of your whole Dominions, yet half is as 
much as you will be ever able to employ againſt them. 
Spain and Germany will be always ready tu eſpouſe 
their Quarrel, their Forces will be ſufficient to cut out 


Work tor the other Halt; and | with too you could be 


quiet on the Side of Italy and England. 

What then ie the Advice 1 would preſume to give 
your Majeſty? To diſband the greateſt Part of your 
Forces, and fave ſo many Taxes to your People. Your 
very Do:ninions make you too powerful to tear any In- 
ſult frow your Neighbours, To turn you: Thoughts 
from War, and cultivate the Arts of Peace, the Trade 
and ManufaCtures of your People; this ſhall make you 
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* moſt powerful Prince, and at the ſame Time your Sub- 
jects the richeſt of all other Subjects. In the Space of 
twenty Years they will be able to give your Majeſty 
* greater Sums with Eaſe, than you can now draw from 
them with the greateſt Difficulty. You have abundant 
Materials in your Kingdom to employ your People, 
* and they do not want Capacity to be employed. Peace 
and Trade ſhall carry out their Labour to all the Parts 
of Europe, and bring back yearly Treaſures to your 
Subjects. There will be always Fools enough to pur- 
* chale the Manuſactutes of France, tho* France ſhould 
© be prohibited to purchaſe thoſe of other Countries. In 
the mean Time your Majeſty ſhall never want ſufficient 
* Sums to buy now and then an important Fortreſs, from 
* one or other of your indigent Neighbours. But above 
* all, Peace ſhall ingratiate your Majeſty with the Spa- 
* niſþ Nation, during the Life of their crazy King, 
and after his Death a few ſeaſonable Preſents among 
© bis Courtiers ſhall purchaſe the Reverſion of his Crown, 
* with all the Treaſures of the Indies, and then the 
* Worid muſt be your own.” 

This was the Subſtance of what was then faid by 
Monſieur Colbert. The King way not at all offended 
with this Liberty of his Miniſter. He knew the Value 
of the Man, and ſoon after made him the chief Direc- 
tor of the Trade and ManufaQures of his People. 
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A LETTER from Mr. STEELE to the Gvaxp1an, 


concerning the EXAMINER. 


De ſi nunt 
Maledicere, malefafiu ne noſcant ſua. 


| Len. Prol. ad Andr. 
Let them ceaſe to ſpeak ill of others, lift they bear of their 


own Miſdee!s. 


T happens that the Letter, which was in one of my 

Papers concerning a La y ill treated by the Examiner, 
and to which he neplies by taxing the Tatler with the 
ke Practice, was wiitten by one Steele, who put bit 
Name to the Collection of Papers called Lucubrations, 
It was a wrong Thing in the Examiner to go any farther 
tnan the Guardian for what is ſaid in the Guardian: But 
ſince Steele owns the Letter, it is the ſame Thing. I ap- 


prebend by reading the Examiner over a iecoro Time, 
that he infinuates, by the Words cloſe to the Royal 
Stamp, he would have the Man turned out of his Office, 
Conlidering he is to malicious, I cannot but think Steele 
has treated him very mercifully in his Anſwer, which 
follows. This Steele is certainly a very good Sort of a 
Man, and 'tis a thouſand Pities he does not underſtand 
Politicks ; but if he is turned out, my Lady Lizard will 
invite him down to out Country- Houſe. I ſhail be very 
glad of his Company, and Ill certainly leave ſometling 
to cne of his Childien. | 


Ty NesToOR IRONSIDE, /; 
S ZR, 


© F Am obliged to fly to you for Refuge ſrem ſevere. 
1 Ulage, which a very great Author, the Examiner, 


has been pleaſed to give me for what you have 2 
pu 
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* publiſhed in Defence of a young Lady. He does not 
put his Name to his Writings, and therefore he ought 
not to teflect upon the Charactets of thole who pub- 
' lickly anſwer for what they have produczd The Exa- 
' miner and the Guardian might have ditputed upon any 
Particular they had thought ht, without having intro- 
* duced any third Perlon, or making any Alluſions to 
* Matters toreign to the Subject beſote them. But ſince 
* he has thought fit, in his Paper of May the 8th, to 
defend himſelf by my Exampie, I ſhall beg leave to ſay 
to the Town, (by your Favourto me, Mr. [ron/#de ) that 
our Conduct would ſtill be very widely different, though 
_ * I ſhould allow that there were particular Perſons point- 
© edat in the Places which he mentions in the Tatlers. 
' When a Satirilt feigns a Name, it muſt be the Guile 
* of the Perion attacked, or his being notoiioufly un- 
der ſtood guilty before the Satire was written, that can 
* make bim liable to come under the fictiuous Appeila- 
tion. But when the Licenſe of piintiag Letters 
* of People's. real Names is uſed, things niay be afhced 
* to ens ViaraBere which ate in the wimoſt Degree te- 
" mote from them. Thus it happens in the Caſe of the 
+ Earl of Notlingbam, whom that Gentleman afterts to 
* have left the Church; tho' nothing is more evident 
than that he deſerves better of alt Men in Holy Or- 
* ders, or thoſe who have any Reſpect for them, or Re- 
* ligioa in ittelf, than any Man in England can pretend 
* to. But as to the Inſtances he gives againſt me. Old 
Dou ves is a fine Piece of Raillery, of which I wiſh 
* | had been Author. All | had to do in it, was, to 
* ſtrike out what related to a Gentlewoman about the 
* Queen, whom I thought a Wotan free from Ambi- 
tion, and 1 did it cut of Regard to Innocence. Powel 
* of the Bath is reconciled to ine, and has made me free 
* of his Show. Tun, Gun, and Pi/fol from IWapping 
laughed at the Repreſentation which was made of them, 
and were obſerved to be more regular in their Conduct 
* afterwards. The Character of Lord Timon is no odious 
* one, and to tell you the Truth, Mr. Ironfide, when I 
* writ it, | thought it more like me myſelf, than any 
other Man; and if I had in my Eye any illuſttious Per- 
| * ſon 
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* ſon who had the ſame Faults with myſelf, it is no new 
not very criminal Self-love to flatter ourſelves, that 
* what Weakneſſes we have, we have in common with 
reat Men, For the Exaltation of Stile, and embel- 
* liſhing the CharaQer, 1 inade Timon a Lord, ani he 
may be a very worthy one for all that I have faid of 
* him. I do not remember the Mention of Don Di 
* ror do I remember that ever | thought of Lord M-, 
in any Character drawn in any one Paper of Bicker- 
* fiaff. Now as to Poſypragmon, I drew it as the moſt 
* odious Image I could paint of Ambition, and Polyprag- 
* mon is to Men of Buſineſs what Sir Foppling Flutter is 
to Men of Faſhion, He's Knight of the Shire, and re- 
preſents you all, Whoſoever ſeeks Employment for bis 
own private Intereſt, Vanity or Pride, and not for the 
Good of his Prince and Country, has his Share in the 
Picture of Folypragmon ; and let this be the Rule in 
examining that Deſcription, and I believe the Exami- 
ner will find others to whom he would rather give a 
Part of it, than to the Perſon on whom I believe he 
beſtows it, becauic he thinks he is the mot capable of 
having his Vengeance on me. But I ſay not this from: 
Terrors of what any Man living can do to me, If. 
it only to thow, that 1 have not, like ,him, fixed 
odious Iinages on Pes ſone, but on Vices. Alas, what 
Occaſion have 1 to draw People, whom I think 
ill of, under feigned Names ? | have wanted and- 
abounded, and [I neither fear Poverty, nor deſire Riches; 
if that be true, why ſhould 1 be afraid, wherever ! 
ſee Occaſion, to examine the Conduct of any of my 
Fellow-SubjeQts ? I ſhould ſcorn to do it but from plain 
Facts, and at my own Peril, and from Inſtances as 
clear as the Day. Thus would I, and I will (wheo- 
ever | think it my Duty, inquire into the Behaviour 
of any Man in England, if he is ſo poſted, as that bis 
Errors may huit my Country. This Kind of Zeal 
will expoſe him who is prompted by it to a great deal 
of IIll-Will, and I could carry any Points I aim at for 
the Improvement of my own little Affairs, without 
making myſelf obnoxious to the Reſentment of any 
* Perſon or Party; but alas, what is there in 2 * 
: Cam 
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« Gratifications of Senſe, the Accommodations of Va- 
« nity, or any thing that Fortune can give to pleaſe a 
* human Soul, when they are put in ompetition with 
* the Intereſts of Truth and Liberty? Mr. Ironfide, I 
* confeſs | writ to you that Letter conTerning the young 
Lady of Quality, and am glad that my awkward Apo- 
« logy (as the Examiner calls it) has produced in him fo 
much Remorſe as to make any Reparation to offended 
© Beauty. Tho', by the way, the Phraſe of offended 
« Beauty is romantic, and has little of the Compunction 
* which ſhould riſe in a Man that is begging Pardon of 
* a Woman, for ſaying of her unjuſtly, that ſhe had 
© affronted her God and her Sovereign. However, I will 
© not bear hard upon his Contrition ; but am now hear- 
« tily ſorty I called him a Miſcreant, that Word I think 
« ſignifies an Unbeliever. Meſcroyant, I take it, is the 
© old French Word. 1 will give myſelf no manner of 1 i- 
betty to make Gueſſes at him, it I may fay bim; for 
* tho' ſometimes | have been told by familiar Friends, 
that they ſaw me ſuch a Time talking to the Examiner; 
* others, who have rally'd me upon the Sins of my 
* Youth, tell me it is credibly reported that I have for- 
* merly lain with the Examiner. I have carried m 
* Point, and reſcued Innocence from Calumny ; and it 
is nothing to me, whether the Examiner writes againſt 
* me in the CharaQer of an eſtranged Friend, or an ex- 
© aſperated Miſtreſs. 

* He is welcome from henceforward to treat me as 
he pleaſes; but as you have began to oppoſe him, never 
* let Innocence or Merit be traduced by hin. ln parti- 
* cular, I beg of you, never let the Glory of our Na- 
tion, who mace France tremble, and yet has that 
* Gentleneſs to be able to bear Oppoſition from the 
* meaneſt of his own Countrymen, be calumaniated in 
* ſo impudent a manner, as the Infinuation that he 
affected a perpetual Dictatorſhip. Let not a Set of 
* brave, wile and honeſt Men, who did all that has 
been done to place their Queen in ſo great a Figure, 
* as to ſhow Mercy to the higheſt Potentate in Europe, 
* be treated by ungenerous Men as Traitors and Be- 
* trayers. To prevent ſuch Evils is a Care worthy a 


* Guardian. 
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* Grardian. Theſe are Exerciſes worthy the Spirit of fu 
* a Min, and you ought to contemn all the Wit in the th 
* World againſt you, when you have the Conſolation vi 
that you ad upon thele honeſt Motives. It you ever | 
* ſhrink from then, get Bat. Pigeon to comb your Nod. th 
dle, and write Sonnets on the Smiles of the Sparkler, | ea 
* but never call yourſelf Guardian more ina Nation ful no 
* of the Sentiments of Honour and Liberty. th 
uam, S 1 K, m 

Your moſt humble Serwant. BL 


RIiCHARD STEELF, 
P. S. © I know nothing of the Letter at Morphew's, 
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All Men upon Equality with regard to human Happi 
neſs, if they would, by Reflection, make themſelves 
ſenſible of it — A Story of a Gentleman, very in- 
duſtrious in making himſeif unhappy. 


Neque ita porrò aut adulatus aut admiratus ſum Fertdnna | 


ulterius, ut me mee peniteret. Tor.. W 
T never flatter'd. or admired, anuther Man's For tune ſo ar < 
to be diſſati;fied with my own. — 
T has been obſerved very often, in Authors Divine wi 
1 and Prophane, that we are all equal after Death, By 


and this by Way of Confolation, for that deplorable T 
Superiority which ſome among us ſeem to have over | 
others; but it would be a Doctrine of much more com- 0 
fortable Import, to eſtabliſh an Equality among the Www 
Living; for the Propagation of which Paradox I ſtall on 


bazard the following Conceits, | us.” 3 6 
I muſt here lay it down, that I don't pretend to ſatisfy * 


every barren Reader, that all Perſons that have bithetto 
apprehended themſelves extremely miſerable ſhall have = 
immediate Succour from the Publication of this Paper, 
but ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that the'Diſcerning wy ui 
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fully convinced of the Truth of this Aſertion, and 
thereby obviate all the impertinent Accuſations of Pro- 
vidence for the unequal Diſtribution of Good and Evil. 

If all Men had Reflection enough to be ſenſible of 
this Equality of Happineſs ; it they were not made un- 
eaſy by Appearances of Superiority, there would be 
none of that Subordination and Sudjection, of thoſe 
that think themſelves leſs happy, to thoſe they think 
more ſo, which is ſo very necetffary for the Support of 
Buſineſs and Pleaſure. 

The common Turn of human Application may be di- 
vided into Love, Ambition and Avatice, and whatever 
Victor ies we gain in theſe our particular Purſuits, there 
will always be ſome one or other ia the Paths we tread, 
whoſe ſuperior Happineſs will create new Uneaſineſſes, 
and employ us in new Cont:ivances; and fo through all 
Degrees there will ſtill! remain the infatiable Deſire of 
ſome ſeeming unacquired Good, to imbitter the Poſſeſſi- 
on of whatever others we are accommodated with z and 
if we ſuppoſe a Man perfectly accommodated, and trace 
him thro? all the Gradations betwixt Neceſſity and Su- 

rfluity, we ſhall find that the Slavery which occaſioned 
his fiſt AQtivity, is not abated but only diverſified. 

Thoſe that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch Cauſes, as the 
World allows to warrant the keeneſt Affliction, ate too 
apt, in the Compariſon of themſelves with others, to con- 
clude that Where there is not Similitu:le of Cauſes, there 
cannot be of Affl ction, and forget to reheve themſelves 
with this Coofideration, That the little Difappointments 
in a Lite of Pleaſure, are as teriible as thoſe in a Life of 
Buſineſs ; and if the End of one Man is to ſpend his 
Time and Money as agrceably as he can, that of the 
other to fave both, an Interruption in either of theſe Pur- 
ſuits is of equal Conſequence to the Purſuers. Beſides, as 


every Trifle raiſes the Mirth and Gaiety of, the Men of 


good Circumſtances, fo do others as inconficerable ex- 
pole them to Spleen and Paſſion, and as Solomon ſays, 
According to their Riches their Anger riſetb. 

One ot the moſt bitter Circumitances of Poverty has 
been obſerved to be, that it makes Men appear ridiculous; 
but I believe this Affirmation may with more Juſtice be 

| | appro- 
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appropriated to Riches, ſince more Qualifications are 
required to become a great Fortune, than even to make 
one; and there are ſeveral pretty Perſons about Town, 
ten times more ridiculous upon the very Account of a 

ood Eſtate, than they poſſibly could have been with 
the want of it. 

I confels, having a Mind to pay my Court to Fortune, 
T became an Adventurer in one of the late Lotteries ; in 
which, though I got none of the great Prizes, I found 
no Occaſion to envy ſome of thoſe that did ; comforting 
myſelf with this Contemplation, that Nature and Edu- 
cation having diſappointed all the Favours Fortune could 
beſtow upon them, they had gained no Superiority by 
an unenvied Affluence. 

'Tis pleaſant to conſider, that whilſt we are lamenting 
our particular Afflictions to each other, and repining at 
the Inequality of Condition, were it poſlible to throw off 
our prelent miſerable State, we can't name the Perſon 
whoſe Condition in every Particular we would embrace 
and prefer ; and an impartial Inquiry into the Pride, ill 
Nature, ill Health, Guilt, Spleen, or Particularity of Be- 
haviour of others, generally ends in a Reconciliation to 
our dear ſelves. | 

This my Way of Thinking is warranted by Shateſpear, 
in a very extraordinary Manners where be makes Richard 
the Second, when depoſed and imprifon'd, debating a 
Matter, which would ſoon have been diicuſſed by a com- 
mon Capacity, whether his Prilon or Palace was . molt 
eligible, and with very philoſophical Heſitation leaving 
the Preference undetermined, in the following Lines: 


Sometimes am I a King, 

Then Treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a Bepgar, 
And ſo indeed I am. Then cruſhing Penu: y 
Perſuades me I was better than a King, 
Then am I king'd ag. 


Prior ſays very prettily, 
Againſt our Peace we arm cur Mill; 
Amidſt our Plenty ſomething ill 
For Horſes, Houſes, Piflures, Planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 


That 


That 
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That cruel (omething unpeſſe/? 
Corrodes, and leawens all the ref}. 
That ſomething, if we could obtain, 
Would ſoon create a future Pain. 


Give me leave to fortify my unlearned Reader with 
another Bit of Wiſdom from Juvenal by Dryden. 


Lock round the habitable World, how few 
Know their own Good, or knowing it purſue ? 
How void of Reaſon, are our Hopes and Fear, 
What in the Condud of our Life appears 

So awell defign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

But when we have our Wiſh, we wiſh undone. 


Even the Men that are diſtinguiſhed by, and envied for 
their ſuperior good Senſe, and Delicacy of Taſte, are 
ſubject to ſeveral Uneaſineſſes upon this Account, that the 
Men of lefs Penetration are utter Strangers to; and every 
little Abſucdity ruffles theſe fine Judgments, which would 
never diſturb the peaceful State of the leſs Diſcerning. 

I ſhall end this Eſſay with the following Story. There 
is a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, of a Fortune, which 
may not only be called eaſy but ſuperfluous; yet this Per- 
ſon has, by a great deal of Reflection, found out a Me- 
thod to be as uneaſy as the worſt Circumſtances could 
have made him. By a free Life he had ſwelled himlelf 
above his natural Proportion, and by a reſtrained Lite 
had ſhrunk below it, and being by Nature ſplenetic, and 
by Leiſure more ſo, he began to bewail this his Loſs of 
Fleſh (tho' otherwiſe in perfect Health) as a very melan- 
choly Diminution. He became therefore the Reverſe of 
Ceſar, and as a lean hungry-look'd Raſcal was the De- 
light of his Eyes, a fat ſleek- headed Fellow was his Abo- 
mination, To ſupport himſelf as well as he could, he 
took a Servant, for the very Reaſon every one elſe would 
have refuſed him, for being in a deep Conſumption ; and 
whilſt he has compared himſelf to this Creature, and 
with a Face of infinite Humour contemplated the Decay 
of his Body, I have ſeen the Maſter's Features proportion- 
ably riſe into a Boldneſs, as thoſe of his Slave ſunk and 
grew languid. It was his Intereſt therefore not to ſuffer 

Vor, I. M | the 
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the too haſty Diſſolution of a Being, upon which his own, 
in ſome Meaſure, depended. In thort the Fellow, by a 
little too much Indulgence, began to look gay and pluwp 
upon his Maiter, who, according to Horace. 
Invidus alterius macre/cit rebus opimis ; | 
Ep. 2. I. 1. v. 57. 
Sickens thro' Envy, at another's Good : 
and as he took him only tor being in a Conſumption, b 
the ſame Way of thinking, he found it abſolutely nece 
ſary to diſmiſs him for not being in one; and has told me 
ſince, that he looks upon it as a very difficult Matter to 


furniſh himſelf with a Footman that is not altogether az 


happy as himſelf. 


a * — 


1 
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The Abſurdity of Free-thinking—The Gvuaroian, is 
of Opinion, that Free-cthinkers ought to be treated as 4 
Set of poor, ignorant Creatures, who have not Senſe. 
to diſcover the Excellency of Religion. 


quis enim virtutem ampleditur ipſam, 
Premia ſi tollas ? Juv. Sat. 10. v. 141. 


For who would Virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed, without the Portion of Reward ? 
; Devon. 


T is uſual with Polemical Writers to object ill Deſigns 

to their Adverſaries. This turns their Argument in- 

to a Satire, which inſtead of ſbewing an Error in the Un- 
derſtanding, tends only to expoſe the Morals of thoſe they 
write againſt. I ſhall not act after this Manner with 
oy to the Free-thinkers. Virtue, and the Happineſs 
of Society, are the great Ends which all Men ought to 
promote, and ſome of that Sect would be thought to have 
at Heart above the refl of Mankind. But ſuppoſing thoſe 
who make that Profeſſion to carry on a good Deſign in 
the Simplicity of their Hearts, and according to their beſt 
Knowledge, yet it is much to be feared, thoſe _—_— 

| m 
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iog Souls, while they endeavoured to recommend Virtue, 
have in reality been advancing the Intereſts of Vice, 

which as I take to proceed from their Ignorance of hu- 

man Nature, we may hope, when they become ſenſible 

of their Miſtake, they will, in Conſequence of that be- 

neficent Principle they pretend to act upon, reform their 

Practice for the future. 

The Sages whom I have in my Eye ſpeak of Virtue as 
the moſt amiable Thing in the World ; but at the ſame 
time that they extol her Beauty, they take care to leſſen 
her Portion. Such innocent Creatures are they, and (o 
great Strangers to the World, that they think this a like- 
ly Method to increaſe the Number of her Admirers. 

Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging Charms; and 
Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt Light, and 
adorn'd with all her native Attractions, fo it kindles a 
new Fire in the Soul, by adding to them the unutterable 
Rewards which attend her Votaries in an Eternal State. 
Or if there are Men of a ſatutnine and heavy Complexi- 
on, who are not eaſily lifred up by Hope, there is the 
Proſpect of everlaſting Puniſhments to agitate their Souls, 
and frighten them into the Practice of Virtue, and an 
Averſion from Vice. 


Whereas your ſober Free-Thinkers tell you, that Vir- 


tue indeed is beautiful, and Vice deformed : The former 


deſerves your Love, and the latter your Abhorrence; but 
then, it is for their own Sake, or on Account of the 
Good and Evil which immediately attend them, and are 
inſeparable from their teſpective Natures. As for the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, or Eternal Puniſhments and Re- 
wards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpicious 
by the molt fly and laboured Artifice. 

I will not ſay, theſe Men act treacherouſly in the Cauſe 
of Virtue; but, will any one deny, that they act fooliſh- 
ly, who preterd to advance the Intereſt of it by deſtroy- 
ing or weakening the ſtrongeſt Motives to it, which are 
accommodated to all Capacities, and fitted to work on all 
Diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone which can affect 
only a generous and exalted Mind? | 

Surely they muſt be deſtitute of Paſſion themſelves, and 
unacquainted with the Force it hath on the Minds of 


2 others, 
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others, who can imagine that the mere Beauty of Forti- 


tude, Temperance, and Juſtice, is ſufficient to ſuſtain the 
Mind of Mar, in a ſevere Courſe of Self-denial againſt all 
the Temptations of preſent Profit and Senſuality. 

It is my Opinion, the Free-Thinkers ſhould be treated 
as a Set of poor ignorant Creatures, that have not Senſe 
to diſcover the Excellency of Religion; it being evident 
thoſe Men are no Witches, nor likely to be guilty of any 
deep Deſign, who proclaim aloud to the World, that they 
have leſs Motives to Honeſty than the reſt of their Fellow 
Subjects; who have all the Inducements to the Exerciſe 
of any Virtue which a Free-Thinker can poſſibly have, 
and beſides, the ExpeQation of never-ending Happineſs 
or Miſery as the Conſequence of their Choice. 

Are not Men aQuuated by their Paſſions, and are not 
Hope and Fear the moſt powerful of our Paſſions ? and 
are there any Objects which can rouſe and awaken our 
Hopes and Fears, like thoſe Proſpects that warm and pe- 
netrate the Heart of a Chriſtian, but are not regarded by 
a Free-Thinker ? 

It is not only a clear Point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
thro' ſtronger Engagements whenever he ſurrenders him- 
ſelf to commit a criminal Action, and is ſtung with a ſharp- 
er Remorſe after it, than a Free-Thinker ; but it ſhould 
even ſeem that a Man who believes no future State, 


would act a fooliſh Part in being thoroughly honeſt. For 


what Realon is there why ſuch a one ſhould poſtpone his 
own private Intereſt or Pleaſure to the doing his Duty? 
If a Chriſtian forgoes ſome preſent Advantage tor the 
Sake of his Conſcience, he aQs accountably, becauſe it 
is with the View of gaining ſome greater future Good. 
But he that, having no ſuch View, ſhould yet, conſcien- 
tiouſly deny himlelt a preſent Good in any Incident where 
he may fave Appearances, is altogether as ſtupid as be 
that would trutt him at ſuch a JunQure. 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that Virtue is her own Re- 
ward, that a natural Gratification attends good Actions, 
which is alone ſufficient to excite Men to the Performance 
of them. But altho'-taere is nothing more lovely than 
Virtue, and the Practice of it is the Pref Way to ſolid, 
natural Happineſs, even in this Life; yet Titles, —_— 
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and fantaſtical Pleaſures are more ardently ſought after by 
moſt Men than the natural Gratifications of a reaſonable 
Mind; and it cannot be denied, that Virtue and Inno- 
cence are not always the teadieſt Methods to attain that 
Sort of Happineſs. Beſides, the Fumes of Paſſion muſt 
be allayed, and Reaſon muſt burn brighter than ordinary, 
to enable Men to fee and reliſh all the native Beauties 
and Delights of a virtuous Life. And though we ſhould 
grant our Free-Thinkers to be a Set of refined Spirits, 
capable only of being enamoured of Virtue, yet what 
would become of the Bulk of Mankind who have groſs Un- 
derſtandings, but lively Senſes and ſtrong Paſſions ? What 
a Deluge of Luſt, and Fraud, and Violence would in a 
little Time overflow the whole Nation, if theſe wiſe Ad- 
yocates for Morality were univerſally hearkened to? Laſt- 
ly, Opportunities do ſometimes offer in which a Man may 
wickedly make his Fortune, or indulge a Pleaſure, with- 
out Fear of Temporal Damage, either in Reputation, 
Health, or Fortune. In ſuch Caſes what Reſtraint do 
they lie under who have no Regards beyond the Grave ? 
the inward Compundlions of a wicked, as well as the 
Joys of an upright Mind, being grafted on the Senſe of 
another State. 

The Thought, that our Exiſtence terminates with this 
Life, doth naturally check the Soul in any generous Pur- 
ſuit, contracts her Views, and fixes them on temporary and 
ſelfiſh Ends. It dethrones the Reaſon, extinguiſhes all 
noble and heroic Sentiments, and ſubjects the Mind to 
the Slavery of every preſent Paſlion. The wiſe Heathens 
of Antiquity were not ignorant of this; hence they en- 
deavoured by Fables, and Conjectutes, and the Glim- 
merings of Nature to poſſeſs the Minds of Men with the 
Belief of a future State, which has been fince brought to 
Light by the Goſpel, and is now moſt inconſiſtently de- 
cry'd by a few weak Men, who would have us believe 


_ they promote Virtue by turning Religion into Ridi- 
cule. 
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The Guarpian on his Pillow refleQing on the Dege- 
neracy of Mankind, is ſeized with Sleep, and where 


his waking Reaſon left the Subject, his Fancy purſues 
it in a Dream. 


Quid mentem traxiſſe polo, quid profuit altum 
Erexiſſe caput ? pecudum fi more pererrant, CLavp, 


IWhat profits us, that awe from Heav'n derive 
A Soul immortal, and, with Looks ered, 
Survey the Stars, if, like the brutal Kind, 
We follow where our Paſſions lead the Muy? 


[By Mr. ParxNELLE.] 


WAS conſidering laſt Night, when J could not ſleep, 

how noble a Part of the Creation Man was deſig ' ed 
to be, and how diſtinguiſhed in all his Actions above other 
earthly Creatures, From whence I fell to take a View 
of the Change and Corruption which he has introduced 
into his own Condition, the groveling Appetites, the mean 
Characters of Senſe, and wild Courſes of Paſſions, that 


caſt him from the Degree in which Providence had placed 


him, the debafing himſelf with Qualifications not bis 
own, and his degenerating into a lower Sphere of Action. 
This inſpired me with a Mixture of Contempt and An- 
zer; which, however, was not fo violent as to hinder the 
omen of Sleep, but grew confuſed as that came upon 
me, and made me end my Reflections with giving Man- 
kind the opprobrious Names of Inconſiderate, Mad, and 
Fooliſh. | 
Here methought, where my waking Reaſon leſt the 
Subject, my Fancy purſued it in a Dream; and I ima- 
ined myſelf in a loud Soliloquy of Paſſion railing at my 
— and walking hard to get rid of the Company | 
deſpiſed; when two Men who had oyer-heard me made 


up on either Hand. Theſe I obſerved bad many Fear 
tures 


on he | 


— 
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tutes in common, which might occaſion the Miſtake of 
one for the other in thoſe to whom they appear ſingle ; 
but I, who ſaw them together, could eaſily perceive, that 
though there was an Air of Severity in each, it was tem- 
pered with a natural Sweetneſs in the one, and by Turns 
conſtrained or ruffled by the Deſigns of Malice 1a the 
other, 

I was at a Loſs to know the Reaſon of their joining me 
ſo brilkly, when he whoſe Appearance diſpleaſed me 
molt, thus addreſſed his Companion. Pray, Brother, let 
him alone, and we ſhall immediately fee him transformed 
into a Tiger. This ſtruck me with Horror, which the 
other perceived, and pitying my Diſorder, bid me be of 
good Courage, for tho' I had been ſavage in my Treat- 
ment of Mankind, (whom I ſhould rather reform than 
rail agaifſt) he would, however, endeavour to reſcue me 
from my Danger. At this [| looked a little more chearful, 
and while I teflified my Reſignation to him, we faw the 
angry Brother fling away from us in a Paſſion for his Diſ- 
appointment. Being now left to my Friend, I went back 
with him at his Defre, that I might know the Meaning 
of thoſe Words which had fo affrighted me. 

As we went along, To inform you, ſays he, with 
whom you have this Adventure, my Name is Reproof, 
and his Reproach, both born of the ſame Mother, but of 
different Fathers. Truth is our common Parent. Friend- 
frip, who ſaw her, fell in Love with her, and ſhe being 
pleaſed with him, he begat me upon her; but a while at- 
ter Enmity lying in Ambuſh for her, became the Father 
of him whom you ſaw along with me. The Temper of 
our Mother inclines us to the ſame Sort of Buſineſs, the 
informing Mankind of their Faults; but the different 
Complexions of our Fathers make us differ in our De- 
ſigns and Company. I have a natural Benevolence in my 
Mind which engages me with Friends, and he a natural 
Impetuoſity in his, which caſts him among Enemies. 

As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a Place where there 
were three Entrances into as many ſeveral Walks, which 
lay aſide of one another. We paſſed into the Middlemoſt, 
2 plain ſtraight regular wy et with Trees, which added 
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to the Beauty of the Place, but did not fo cloſe their 
Boughs over head as to exclude the Light from it. Here 
as we walked I was made to obſerve, how the Road on one 
Hand was full of Rocks and Precipices, over which Re- 
proach (who had alrgady gotten thicher) was furiouſly 
driving unhappy Wretches ; the other Side was all laid 
out in Gardens of gaudy Tulips, amongſt whoſe Leaves 
the Serpent wreathed, and at the End of every graſſy 
Walk the Enchantreſs Flattery was weaving Bowers to 
Jull Souls aſleep in. We continued till walking on the 
middle Way, till we arrived at a Building in which it 
terminated. This was formerly erected by Truth for a 
Watch Tower, from whence ſhe took a View of the 
Earth, and, as ſhe ſaw Occaſion, ſent out Reprosf, or even 
Reproach, for our Reformation. Over the Door I took 
Notice that a Face was carved with a Heart upon the 
Lips of it, and preſently called to Mind that this was the 
Antients Emblem of Sincerity. In the Entrance I met 
with Freedom of Speech and Complaiſance, who had for a 
long Time looked upon one another as Enemies; but Re- 
proof has fo happily brought them together, that they now 
act as Fiiends and Fellow-Agents in the ſame Family. 
Before I aſcended the Stairs, 1 had my Eyes purified by a 
Water which made me fee extremely clear, and I think 
they ſaidir ſprung in a Pit, from whence (as Democritus 
had reportec) they formerly brought up Truth, who had 
hid herſelf in it. Iwas then admitted to the upper Cham- 
ber of Proſpect, which was called the Knowledge of Man- 
kind ; here the Window was no ſooner opened but I per- 
ceived the Clouds to roll off and part before me, and a 
Scene of all the Variety of the World preſented itſelf. 

But how different was Mankind in this View, from 
what it uſed to appear ! Methought the very Shape of 
molt of them was loſt ; ſome had the Heads of Dogs, 
others of Apes or Parrots, and in ſhort, where ever any 
one took upon him the inferior and unworthy Qualities 
of other Creatures, the Change of his Soul became viſible 
in his Countenance. The ſtrutting Pride of him who is 
endued with Brutality inſtead of Courage inade his Face 
ſhoot out into the Form of a Horſe's ; his Eyes became 

prominent, 
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prominent, his Nottrils widened, and his Wig untying 
flowed down on one Side of his Neck in a waving Mane. 
The Talkativeneſs of thoſe who love the ill Nature of 
Converſation made them turn into Aſſemblies of Geeſe, 
their Lips hardened to Bills by eternal uſing, they gabbled 
for Diverſion, they hiſſed in Scandal, and their Ruffles 
falling back on their Arms, a Succeſſion of little Feathers 
appeared, which formed Wings for them to flutter with 
from one Viſit to another. The Envious and Malicious 
lay on the Ground with the Heads of different Sorts of 
Serpents, and not endeavouting to erect themſelves, but 
meditating Miſchiet to others, they ſuck'd the Poiſon of 
the Earth, ſharpened their Tongues to Stings, upon the 
Stones, and roll'd their Trains unperceivably beneath their 
Habits. The hypocritical Oppteſſors wore the Face of 
Crocodiles, their Mouths were Inſtruments of Cruelty, 
their Eyes of Deceit; they committed Wickedne(s, and 
bemoaned that there ſhould be fo much of it inthe World; 
they devoured the Unwary, and wept over the Remains 
of them. The Covetous had ſo hooked and worn their 
Fingers by counting Intereſt upon Intereſt, that they were 
converted to the Claws of Harpies, and theſe they ſtill 
were ſtretching out for more, yet till ſeemed unſatisfied 
with their Acquiſitions. The Sharpers had the Looks of 
Camelions ; they every Minute changed their Appear- 
ance, and fed on Swarms of Flies which fell as ſu many 
Cullies amongſt them. The Bully ſeemed a Dunghill 
Cock, he creſted well, and bore his Comb aloft ; he was 
beaten by almoſt every one, yet ſtill ſung for Triumph; 
and only the mean Coward pricked up the Ears of a Hare 
to fly before him. Critics were turned into Cats, whoſe 
Pleaſure and Grumbling go together. Fops were Apes 
in embroidered Jackets. Flatterers were curl'd Spaniels, 
fawning and crouching. The Crafty had the Face of a 
Fox, the Slothful of an Aſs, the Cruel of a Wolf, the'111- 
bred of a Bear, the Leachers were Goats, and the Glut— 
tons Swine, Drunkennels was the only Vice that did 
not change the Face of its Profeiſo:s into that of another 
Creature; but this I took to be far from a Privilege, for 
theſe two Reaſons ; becaule itſutliciently defotms them of 
* 5 itlelf, 
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itſelf, and becauſe none of the lower Rank of Beings is 
guilty of ſo fooliſh an Intemperance. 

As I was taking a View of theſe Repreſentations of 
Things, without any more Order than is uſual in a Dream, 
or in the Confuſion of the Word itſelf, I perceived a Con- 
cern within me for what I ſaw ; my Eyes began to moitt- 
en, and as if the Virtue of that Water with which they 
were purihed was loit fora Time, by their being touched 
with that which aroſe from a Pailion, the Clouds imme- 

Clatcly began to gather again, and cloſe from either Hand 
upon the Profpet. I then turned towards my Guide, 
who addreſs'd himſelf to me after this Manner: You 
have ſeen the Condition of Mankind when it Jeſcends 
from its Dignity ; now therefore guard yourſelt from 
that Degeneracy by a modeſt Greatneſs of Spirit on one 
Side, and a conſcious Shame on the other. Endeavout 
alſo with a Generoſity of Goodneſs to make your Friends 
aware of it; let them know what Defects you perceive 
are growing upon them; handle the Matter as you fee 
Reaſon, either with the Airs of ſevere or humorous Af- 
fection; ſometimes plainly deſcribing the Degeneracy in 
its ſull proper Colours, and at other Times letting them 
know, that if they proceed as they have begun, you give 
them to ſuch a Day, or ſo many Months, to turn Bears, 
Wolves or Foxes, &c. Neither negle& your more remote 
Acquaintance, where you ſee any worthy and ſuſceptible 
of Admonition ; expoſe the Beaſts whoſe Qualities you 
ſee them putting on, where you bave no Mind to engage 
with theic Perſons. The Poſſibility of their applying 
this is very obvious: The Egyptians faw it fo clearly, 
that they made the PiQtures of Animals explain their 
Minds to one another inſtead of Writing; and indeed it is 
hardly to be miſſed, fince Z/ep took them out of their 
mute Condition, and taught them to ſpeak for themſelves 
with relation to the Actions of Mankind. 

My Guide had thus concluded, and I was promiſing to 
write down what was ſhown me for the Service ot the 


World, when I was awakened by a zealous old Servant 


of mine, who brought me the Examiner, and told me 
with Locks full of Concern, he was affaid I was in it 
again, 
| Saturday, 
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No 57. Saturday, May 16. 


The little Arts made uſe of in the Way to Matrimony, 
by the Parents of young Women, expoſed, in a Letter 
to the Gua R DAN. 


Duam mull injufla ac prava fiunt moribus ! 
Tex. Heaut. AR. 4. Sc. 6. 


Pow many unjuſt and wrong Things are authoriſed by 
Cuſtom ! 


T is of no ſmall Concern to me that the Intereſts of 
Virtue are ſupplanted by common Cuſtom, and Re- 
rd for indifferent Things. Thus Mode and Faſhion de- 
tend the moſt abſurd and unjuit Proceedings, and no Bo- 
dy is out of Countenance for doing what every Body prac- 
tiſes, though at the fame Time there is no one _ is 
not convinced in his own Judgment of the Errors in which 
he goes on with the Multitude. My Correſpondent, 
who writes me the following Letter, has put together a 
great many Points which would deferve ſerious Conſi- 
deration, as much as 'Things which at firſt Appearance 
bear a weightier Aſpect. He recites almoſt all the little 
Arts that are uſed in the Way to Matrimony, by the Pa- 
rents of young Women. There is nothing more common 
than for People, who have good and worthy Characters, 
to run, without Reſpect to the Laws of Gratitude, into 
the moſt exorbitant Demands for their Children, upon no 
other Foundation than that which ſhould incline them to 
the quite contrary, the unreſerved Affection of the Lo- 
ver. I ſhall at this Time, by inſerting my Correſpon- 
dent's Letter, lay ſuch Offences before all Parents and 
Daughters reſpectively, and reſerve the particular Jaſtan- 
ces to be conſidered in future Precautions, 


To 
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To NEZSs TORK IKON S1, £/7; 
SIR. 


I Have for ſome Time retired myſelf from the Town 
a and Buſineſs to a little Seat, where a pleaſant Cham- 
* paign Country, good Roads and healthfu} Air tempt 
me often abroad, and being a ſingle Man have contracted 
* more Acquaintance than is ſuitable to my Years, or 


* agreeable to the Intentions of Retirement I brought 


don with me hither. Among others, I have a youn 

* Neighbour, who, Yeſterday, imparted to me the Hiſtory 
of an honourable Amour, which has been carried on a 
* conſiderable Time with a great deal of Love on his Side, 
and (as he ſays he has been made to believe) with ſome - 
thing very unlike Averſion on the young Lady's. But 
* ſo Matters have been contrived, that he could never get 
* to know her Mind thoroughly : When he was firſt ac- 
* quainted with her, he might be as intimate with her az 
other People; but ſince he firſt declared his Paſſion, he 
* has never been admitted to wait upon her, or to ſee her, 
* other than in public. If he weut to her Father's Houſe, 
and defired to viſit her, ſhe was either to be ſick, or 
* out of the Way, and no body would come near him 
in two Hours, and then he ſhould be received as if be 
had committed ſome ſtrange Offence. If he aſked her 
* Father's Leave to viſit her, the old Gentleman was mute. 
* If he put it negatively, and aſked if he refuſed it, the 
Father would anſwer with a Smile, No, I don't ſay ſo 
* neither. If they talked of the Fortune, be had conſi- 
« dered his Circumſtanees, and it every Day diminiſhed. 
If the Settlements came into Debate, he had confidered 
the young Gentleman's Eſtate, and daily increaſed his 
Expectations. If the Mother was conſulted, ſhe was 
4 mightily for the Match, but affected ſtrangely the ſhew- 
ing her Cunning in perplexing Matters. It went off 
* ſeemingly ſeveral Times, but my young Neighbour's 
Paſſion was ſuch that it eaſily ned upon the leaſt En- 
* couragement given him; but tired out with Writing 
* (the only Liberty allowed him) and receiving Anſwers 
at cioſs Purpoles, deſtitute of all Hopes, he at length 
* wrote a forma; Adieu; but it was very unfortunately 


timed, 


7. 
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* timed, for ſoon after he had the long-wiſh'd for Oppor- 
* tunity of finding her at a Diſtance from her Parents. 
* Struck with the joyful News, in heat of Paſlion, reſo- 
* lute to do an hing rather than leave her, down he 
comes Poſt, Lirealy to the Houſe where ſhe was, with- 
* out any preparatory Interceſſion after the Provocation 
* of an Adieu- She, in a premeditated Anger to ſhew 
« her Reſentment, refuſed to ſee him. He, in a Kind of 
fond Frenzy, abſent from hiniſelf, and exaſperated into 
Rage, curſed her heartily ; but returning to himſelf, 
© was all Confuſion, Repentance and Submiſſion, but in 


'* vain ; the Lady continued inexorable, and fo the Affair 


ended in a Manner that renders them very unlikely ever 
* to meet again. Through the Purſuit of the whole Story 
* (whereof I gave but a ſhort AbſtraQ) my young Neigh- 
* bour appeared ſo touched, and diſcovered ſuch Marks 
of unfeigned Love, that I can't but be heartily ſorry 
for them both. When he was gone, I ſate down im- 
* mediately to my Scrutore, to give you the Account 
* whoſe Buſineſs as a Guardian, it is to tell your Wards 
* what is to beavoided, as well as what is fit to be done. 
And I humbly propoſe, that you will upon this Occaſi- 
* on extend your InſtruQtions to all Sorts of People con- 
© cerned in Treaties of this Nature, (which of all others, 
* do moſt nearly concern human Life) ſuch as Parents, 
Daughters, Lovers, and Confidents of both Sexes. I 
© defire Leave to obſerve, that the Miſtakes in this Court- 
* ſhip (which might otherwiſe probably have ſucceeded 
* bappily) ſeem chiefly theſe four, vis. 

* 1. The Father's cloſe equivocal Management, ſo as 
always to keep a Reſervation to uſe upon Occaſions, 
* when he found himſelf preſt. 

- 2. The Mother's affecting to appear extremely art- 
* ful. c 

3. A Nation in the Daughter, (who is a Lady of ſin- 
« gular good Senſe and Virtue) that no Man can love 
© her as he ought, who can deny any Thing her Parents 
demand. | 

* 4. Carrying on the Affair by Letters and Confidents, 
* without ſufficient Interviews. 

* I think you cannot fail obliging many in the World, 
* beſides my young Neighbour and me, if you pleaſe to 

| give 
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give your Thoughts upon Treaties of this Nature, 
wherein all the Nobility and Gentry of this Nation (in 
the unfortunate Methods Marriages are at preſent in) 
come at one Time or other unavoidably to be engaged ; 
eſpecially it's = humble Requeſt you will be particular 
in ſpeaking to the following Points, to wit. 

* 1. Whether Honourable Love ought to be mention- 
ed firſt to the young Lady or her Parents. 

* 2. If to the young Lady firſt, whether a Man is ob- 
liged to comply with all the Parents Demand afterwards, 
under Pain of breaking off diſhonourably. 

* 3. If to the Parents firſt, whether the Lover may in- 
ſiſt upon what the Father pretends to give, and refuſe 
to make ſuch Settlement as muſt incapacitate him for 
any Thing afterwards, without juſt Imputation of being 
mercenary, or putting a Slight upon the Lady, by en- 
tertaining Views upon the Contingency of her Death. 
24. What Inſtructions a Mother ought to give her 
Daughter upon ſuch Occaſions, and what the old Lady's 
Part properly is in ſuch Treaties, her Huſband being 


alive 


, 5. How far a young Lady is in Duty obliged to ob- 


* ſerve her Mother's Directions, and not to receive any 
© Letters or _— without her Knowledge. h 


6. How far a Daughter is obliged to exert the Pow- 
er ſhe has over her Lover, for the Eaſe and Advantage 
of her Father and his Family; and how far ſhe may 
conſult and endeavour the Intereſt of the Family ſhe is 
to marry into. 

7. How far Letters and Confidents of both Sexes 
may regularly be employed, and wherein they are im- 


* proper. 


4 


a 
8. When a young Lady's Pen is employed about Set- 
tlements, Fortunes, or the like, whether it be an Af- 


front to give the ſame Anſwers, as if it had been in the 
Hand Writing of thoſe that inſtructed her. 


* Laſtly, be pleaſed at your Leiſure to correct that 
too common Way among Fathers, of publiſhing in the 
World, that they will give their Daughters twice the 
Fortune they really - intend, and thereby draw young 
Gentlemen, whoſe Eſtates are often in Debt, into a 
| Dilemma, 


P 


0 
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« Dilemma, either of ctoſſing a fixed Inclination, con- 
© tracted by a long Habit of 1 the ſame 

Perſon, and ſo being miſerable that Way, or elſe be- 
« ginning the World under a Burden they can never get 
* Quit of. 

4 Thus, ſage Sir, have I laid before you all that does 
« at preſent occur to me on the important Subject of 
« Marriage ; but before I ſeal up my Epiſtle, I muſt de- 
* fire you farther to conſider how far Treaties of this 


\ ©« Sort come under the Head of Bargain and Sale. Whe- 


* ther you cannot find out Meaſures to have the whole 
* tranſaQted in a fairer and more open Market than at 

reſent. How would it become you to put the Laws 
in Execution againſt Foreſtallers, who take up the 
young Things of each Sex before they are expoſed to 
an honeſt Sale, or the Worth or Imperfection of the 
« Purchaſe is thorougbly conſidet'd ? 

We mightily want a Demand for Women in theſe 
Parts.“ 


Jam, Sagacicus Sir, 
Your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble Servant, 
T. L. 


Monday, 
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Three Letters to the Gu aDblAx, the Authors of which 
would willingly be thought public ſpirited, for no 
other Reaſon than purſuing their own Intereſt or In- 
clination.— The firſt, from a needy Author, who 
boaſts his Patriot Spirit.—The ſecond, from Nich. 
Hawthorn, a Country Gentleman, who drinks very 
hard for the public Good.—The Third from Cleora, a 
Lady of Fortune, who has ſet up a new Equipage, 
bought a new Set of Jewels, c. Cc. for the public 
Emolument. 


Nec fibi ſed toti genitum ſe credere Mundo. 
Not for himſelf, but for the World, be lives. 


that moſt People pretend to it, and perhaps think 
they bave it in the moſt ordinary Occurrences of Life. 
Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys Abundance of Romances for 
the Encouragement of Learning; and Mrs. Annabella 
ſquanders away-her Money in buying fine Cloaths, be- 
cauſe it ſets a great many poor People at Work. I know 
a Gentleman, who drinks vaſt Quantities of Ale and Oc- 
tober, to encourage our own ManufaQures ; and another 
who takes his three Bottles of French Claret every Night, 
becauſe it brings a great Cuſtom to the Crown. 

I have been led into this Chat, by reading ſome Let- 
ters upon my Paper of Thurſday was ſe'nnight. Having 
there acquainted the World, that I have, by long Con- 
templation and Philoſophy, attained to fo great a 
Strength of Fancy, as to believe every thing to be my 
own, which other People poſſeſs only for Oſtentation; 


it ſeems that ſome Perſons have taken it in their Heads, 


that they are public Benefactots to the World, while they 
are only indulging their own Ambition or Infirmities. 
My firſt Letter is from an ingenious Author, who is a 

great 


Lucan. 


Public Spirit is ſo great and amiable a Character, 
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reat Friend to his Country, becauſe he can get neither 
\ ictuals nor Clothes any other way. 


To NesToR IronsDE, E/q; 


SIX, 
c F all the Precautions with which you have in- 
6 ſtructed 'the World, I like that beſt, which is 
© upon Natural and Fantaſtical Pleaſure, becauſe it 
falls in very much with my own way of Thinking. As 
you receive real Delight from what creates only ima- 
ginasy Satisfactions in others; ſo do I raiſe to myſelf 
* all the Conveniencies of Life by amuſing the Fancy of 
the World. I am, ina Word, a Member of that 
numerous Tribe, who write for their daily Bread, I 
* flouriſh in a Dearth of Foreign News; and though I 
do not pretend to the Spleen, I am never ſo well as in 
the Time of a Weſterly Wind. When it blows from 
that auſpicious Point, 1 raiſe to myſelf Contributions 
from the Britiſh Ile, by affrighting my ſuperſtitious 


- © Countrymen with printed Relations of Murders, 


« Spirits, Prodigies or Monſters. According as my Ne- 
ceſſi es ſuggeſt to me, I hereby provide for my Being. 
© The laſt Summer I paid a large Debt for Brandy and 
Tobacco, by a wonderful Deſcription of a fiery Dra- 
« gon, and lived for ten Days together upon a Whale 
* and a Mermaid. When Winter draws near, I gene- 
rally conjure up my Spirits, and have my Apparitions 
ready againſt long dark Evenings. From Nowember 
* laſt to January I lived ſolely upon Murders ; and 
have, ſince that Time, had a comfortable Subſiſtence 
* from a Plague and a Famine. I made the Pope pay 
for my Beef and Mutton laſt Lent, out of pure Spite 
to the Remiſb Religion; and at preſent my good Friend 
* the King of Sweden finds me in clean Linen, and the 
* Mufti gets me Credit at the Tavern. 

The aftoniſhing Accounts that I record, I uſually 
© enliven with Wooden Cuts, and the like paltry Embel- 
* liſhments, They adminiſter to the Curioſity of my 
* Fellow-SubjeQs, and not only advance Religion and 
© Virtue» but take reſtleſs Spirits off from meddling w_ 
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the Public Aﬀairs. I therefore cannot think myſelf 
an uſeleſs Burden upon Earth: and that I may ſtill 4g 
* the more Good in my Generation, I ſhall give the 
World, in a fthoit Lime, an Hiſtory of my Lite. 
* Studies, Maxims and Atchievement*, provided my 
* Bookſeller advances a round Sum for my Copy. 


Jam, SIR, Yours, 


The ſecond is from an old Friend of mine in the 
Country, who fancies that he is perpetually doing Good, 
becauſe he cannot live without Drinking, 


Od Tron, 
. W take thy Papers in at the Bowling-Green, 
4 


where the Country Gentlemen meet every Tueſ- 
* day, and we look upon thee as a comical Dog. Sir 
* Harry was hugely pleaſed at thy Fancy of growing 
rich at other Folks Coit ; and for my own Part I like 
my own Way of Lite the better, ſince I find 1 do my 
* Neighbours as much Good as myſelf. I now ſinoak 
my Vipe with the greater Pleaſure, becauſe my Wife 
* ſays, ſhe likes it well enough at ſecond Hand; and 
* drink ſtale Beer the more hardly, becauſe, unleſs I 
* will, no Body elſe does. I deſign to ſtand for our 
Borough the next Election, on purpoſe to make the 
* Squire on t'other Side Tap luſtily for the Good of our 
* Town; and have ſome Thoughts of trying to get 
* Knighted, becaule our Neighbours take a Pride in 
laying, they have been with Sir ſuch a one. 
© I have a Pack of pure ſlow Hounds againſt thou 
com'ſt into the Country, and Nanny my fat Doe ſhall 
bleed when we have thee at Hawthborn-Hall, Pr'ythee 
do not keep ſtaring at gilt Coaches, and ſtealing 
Necklaces and Trinkets from People with thy Looks. 
Take my Word for't, a Gallon of my October will do 
thee more Good than all thou canſt get by fine Sights 


at London, which I'll engage thou may'ſt put in the 
Shine of thine Eye. | 


* 


% ©. 0 


Jan, Old Iron, 


Thine to command, 
Nic. HawTHORN- 
The 


N. 
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The third is from a Lady who is going to ruin her Fa- 

mily by Coaches and Liveries, purely out of Compaſſion 

to us poor People that cannot go to the Price of them. 


SIR, 

I Ama Lady of Birth and Fortune, but never knew, 

« Þ| till laſt Thur/day, that the Splendor of my Equi- 

page was ſo beneficial to my Country, I will not deny 

that I have dreſt for ſome Years out of the Pride of 
* my Heart; but am very glad that you have fo far ſet- 
*tled my Conſcience in that particular, that I can now 

lock upon my Vanities as ſo many Virtues. Since I 
* am fatisfied that my Perſon and Gatrb give Pleaſure to 

* my Fellow-Creatures, I ſhall not think the three 
* Hours Buſineſs, I uſually attend at my Toilette, below 
the Dignity of a rational Soul. J am content to ſuf- 
* fer great Torment from my Stays, that my Shape may 
* appear graceful to the Eyes of otheis; and often mor- 
* tity mytlelf with Faſting, rather than my Fatneſs 
* ſhould give Diſtaſte to any Man in England. 

* lam making up a rich Brocade for the Benefit of 
Mankind, and deſign, in a little Time, to treat the 
* Town with a thouſand Pounds worth of Jewels. 1 
have ordered my Chariot to be new painted for your 
* Uſe and the World's; and have prevailed upon my 
* Huſband to preſent you with a Pair of fine Flanders 
Mares, by driving them every Evening round the 
Ring. Gay Pendants for my Ears, a coſtly Croſs for 
* my Neck, a Diamond of the beſt Water for my Pin- 
* ger, thall be purchaſed at any Rate to enrich you and 
am reſoived to be a Patriot in every Limb. My 
* Huſband will not ſcruple to oblige me in theſe Trifles, 
* ſince I have perſuaded him, from your Scheme, that 
Pin Money is only ſo much ſet apart for charitable 
© Utes. You lee, Sir, how expenſive you are to me, 
and | hope you will eſteem me accordingly, eſpecially 
* when I aſſute you that I am, as far as you can lee me, 


Entirely Yours, 
CLEOR As 


| Tueſday, 
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Three Epiſtles from Oxford in Commendation of the 
Tragedy of CATO. 


Sic Honor && nomen Divinis Vatibus atque 
Car minibus venit Ho R. Ars Poet. v. 400, 


So ancient is the Pedigree of Verſe, 
And ſo divine a Peet's Function. Ros common, 


HE Tragedy of Cato has increaſed the Number 

of my Correſpondents, but none of them can take 
it ill that I give the Preference to the Letters which come 
from a learned Bedy, and which on this Occaſion may 
not improperly be termed the Plaufis Academici. The 
firſt is from my Lady Lizard's youngeſt Son, who (as [ 
mentioned in a former Precaution} is Fellow of All- Souli, 
and applies himſelf to the Study of Divinity. | 


STR, 


1 1 Return you Thanks for your Preſent of Cato: IL 
T have read it over ſeveral Times with the greateſt 
Attention and Pleaſure imaginable: You deſire to 
© know my Thoughts of it, and atthe ſame Time com- 
* pliment me upon ny Knowledge of the antient Poets; 
perhaps you may not allow me to be a good Judge of 
them, when I tell you, that the Tragedy of Cate ex- 
* ceedsin my Opinion, any of the dramatic Pieces of the 
* Antients. But thoſe are Books I haie ſome Time 
* ſince laid by, being, as you know, engaged in the 
reading of Divinity, and converſant chiefly in the 
* Poetry of the truly inſpired Writers. I ſcarce thought 
* any modern Tragedy could have mixed ſuitably with 
* ſuch ſerious Studies, and little imagined to have 
found ſuch exquiſite Poetry, much leſs ſuch exalted 

Sentiments 


the 
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« Sentiments of Virtue, in the dramatic Performance 
« of a Cotemporary. | 

How elegant, juſt and virtuous is that Reflection of 
« Portius © 


The Ways of Heaw'n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in Mazes and perplex'd with Errors ; 
Our Under ftandirg traces em in Vain, 

Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs Search ; 

Nor fees with how much Art the Windings run, 
Nor where the regular Conſuſion ends. 


* Cato's Soliloquy at the beginning of the fifth AR 
© js inimitable, as indeed is almoſt every Thing in the 
* whole Play; but what I would obſerve, by particularly 
pointing at theſe Places is, that ſuch virtuous and mo- 
* ral Sentiments were never before put into the Mouth of 
* a Britiſh Actor ; and I congratulate my Countrymen 
* on the Virtue they have ſhown in giving them (as you 
* tell-me) ſuch loud and repeated Applauſes. They have 
now Cleared theniſelves of the Imputation which a late 
* Writer had thrown upon them in his 502 Speculation. 
Give me leave to tranſcribe his Words. 

In the firſt Scene of Terence's Play, the Se/f-Tormen- 
tor, when one of the old Men accuſes the other of 
« Impertinence for interpoſing in his Affairs, he anſwers, 
, am a Man, and cannot help feeling any Sorrow that can 
* arrive at Man. It is ſaid this Sentence was received 
* with univerſal Applauſe. There cannot be a greater 
« Argument of the general good Underſtanding of a 
People, than a fudden Conſent to give their Approba- 
* tion of a Sentiment which has no Emotion in it. 

If it were ſpoken with never ſo great Skill in the 
% Accor, the Manner of uttering that Sentence could have 
* nothing in it which could ſtiike any but People of the 
« greateſt Humanity, nay People elegant and fkilful in 
« Obſervations upon it. It is poſſible he might have 
* laid his Hand on his Breaſt, and with a wioning Inſinu- 
ation in his Countenance, expreſſed to his Neighbour, 
% that he was a Man who made his Caſe his own; yet 
« I'll engage a Player in Covent-Garden might hit ſuch an 
Attitude a thouſand Times before he would have been 

« regarded.” 
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regarded.“ Theſe Obſervations in favour of the Re 


* man People, may now be very juſtly apply'd to out 
* own Nation. 


Here Twill I bold. If there's a Pow'r ahove us, 

( And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all ber Works) be muſt delight in Virtue 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

© This will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous x 
* Sentiment, as that which he quotes out of Terence; 
and the general Applauſe with which (you ſay) it waz 
© received, mult certainly make this Writer (notwith- 
* ſtanding his great Aſſurance in pronouncing upon our 
© ill Taſte) alter his Opinion of his Countrymen. 

Our Poetry, I believe, and not our Morals, has been 
generally worſe than that of the Romans; for tis plain, 
* when we can equal the beſt dramatic Performance of 
« that polite Age, a Britiſb Audience may vie with the. 
Roman Theatre in the Virtue of their Applauſes. 

* However different in other Things our Opinions. 
* may be, all Parties agree in doing Honour to a Man 
ho is an Honour to our Country: How are our 
Hearts warmed by this excellent Tragedy with the. 
Love of Liberty and our Conſtitution ? How irrefilt- 
© ible is Virtue in the Character of Cato? Who would. 
* not ſay with the Numidian Prince to Marcia, 

Tl gaze for ever on thy Godlike Father, 

Tranſplanting, one by one, into my Life 

His bright Perfections, till I ſbine like bim. 
KRome herſelf received not ſo great Advantages from her 
« Patriot, as Britain will from this admirable Repreſenta - 
tion of him: our Britiſh Cato improves our Language 
* as well as our Morals, nor will it be in the Power of 


« Tyrants to rob us of him, (or to uſe the laſt Line of 
an Epigtam to the Author) 


In vain your Cato flabs, he cannot die. 


Tam, SIR, 7 | 
Your moſt obliged 
Oxon. All-Soulg | 
Col. May 6. humble Servant, 


WIILIAX LIZARD: 
Mr. 


D. 
[r, 
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Mr. Ia oxsipE, Oxon. Chtiſt- Church, May 7. 
6 OU are, I perceive, a very wary old Fellow, more 
« cautious than a late Brothet-Writer of yours, 


* who, at the Rehearſal of a new Play, would, at the 
Hazard of his Judgment, endeavour to prepoſſeſs the 
« Town in its Favour; whereas you very prudently 


' * waited till the Tragedy of Cato had gained an univer- 


« ſal and irreſiſtible Applauſe, and then with great Bold- 
* neſs ventured to pronounce your Opinion of it to be 
© the ſame with that of all Mankind, Ill leave you to 
« conſider whether ſuch a Conduct becomes a Guardian, 
* who ought to point out ro us proper Entertainments, 
and inſtru us when to beſtow our Applauſe. How- 
* ever, in ſo plain a Caſe, we did not wait for your Di- 
* reQtions 3 and I mult tell you, that none here were ear- 
« lier or louder in their Praiſes of Cate, than we at 
* Chriſt-Church. This may, I hope, convince you, that 
ve don't deſerve the Character, (which envious dull 
© Fellows give us) of allowing no Body to have Wit or 
Parts but thoſe of our own Body, = Su Fo when 1 let 
you know that we are, many of us, 
Your affectionate 
humble Servants. 
A. B. 


To NesTor IzOxSID FE, Eq; 

Mr. Trons1be, Ox:in. Wad. Col. May 7. 
6 ERE the Seat of the Muſe; ſilent, while London 
n is ſo loud in their Applauſe of Cate, the Uni- 
veiſity's Title to that Name migat very well be ſuſpect- 
ed in Juſtice therefore to your Alma Mater, let the 
World know our Opinion of that Tragedy here. 

The Author's other Works had rais'd our Expecta- 
tion of it to a very great Height, yet it exceeds what - 
* ever we could promiſe to ourſelves from ſo great a 
* Genius. 

* Ceſar will no longer be a Hero in our Decla- 
* mations: This Tragedy has at once ſtripp'd him of 
* all the Flattery and falſe Colours, which Hiſtorians 


* and the Claſſic Authors had thrown upon him, and 
« we 
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* we ſhall for the future treat him as a Murderer of the 
© beſt Patriot of his Age, and a Deſtroyer of the Liber. 
ties of his Country. Cato, as repreſented in theſe 
* Scenes, will caſt a blacker Shade on the Memory of 
* that Uſurper, than the Picture of him did upon bis 
Triumph. Had this finiſh'd dramatic Piece appear'd 
* ſome hundred Years ago, Cæſar would have loſt ſo 
many Centuries of Fame, and Monarchs had diſdain'd 
to let themſelves be called by his Name, However it 
* will be an Honour to the Times, we live in, to have 
had ſuch a Work produced in them, and a pretty Spe. 
* culation for Poſtericy to obſerve, that the Tragedy of 
Cato wasaQted with general Applauſe in 1713. 
Tam, S IR, 
Your moſt bumble Servant, &c. 
A. J. 


P. S. The French Tranſlation of Cato, now in the 
Preſs, will, I hope, be in Uſum Delphini, 


* i — — 


Ns 60. Wedneſday, May 20. 


— 


The Folly of a ſuperficial Peruſal of Books, without 
properly digeſting the Author's Matter and Stile, ridi- 
culed. | 


Nibil legebat quod non excerperet. PL1x, Epiſt, 


He pick'd ſomething out of every thing he read. 


To NesToOR IrxonsIDE, Ez; 


SIR, | 
C HERE is nothing in which Men deceive them- 
C ſelves more ridiculouſly, than in the Point of 


© Reading, and which, as *tis commonly praQtiſed under 
the Notion of Improvement, has leſs Advantage. 
The Generality of Readers who are pleaſed with wan- 
* dering over a Number of Books almoſt at the _ 

n- 


len- 
t of 


nder 


tage. 
wan- 
ſame 
In- 
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* Inſtant, or if confined to one, who purſue the Author, 
* with much Hurry and Impatience to his laſt Page, mult, 
« without Doubt, be allowed to be notable Dizefters 
« This unſettled Way of Reading naturally ſeduces us 
into as undetermined a Manner of Thinking, which un- 
« profitably fatigues the Imagination, when a continued 
Chain of Thought would probably produce ineſtimable 
* Concluſions. All Authors are eligible either for their 
« Matter or Stile ; if for the firſt, the Elucidation and 
* Diſpoſition of it into proper Lights, ought to employ a 
* ;udicious Reader; if for the laſt, he ought to obſerve 
* how ſome common Words are ſtarted into x new Sig- 
* nification, how ſuch Epithets are beautifully reconciled 
* to Things that ſeemed incompatible, and muſt often 
remember the whole Structure of Period, becauſe by 
the leaſt Tranſpoſition, that Aſſemblage of Words 
* which is called a Stile, becomes utterly annihilated. 
The ſwift Diſpatch of common Readers not only eludes 
their Memory, but betrays their Apprehenfion, when 
* the Turn of Thought and Expreſſion would inſenfibly 
grow natural to them, would they but give themſelyes 
; Fine to receive the Impreſſion. Suppoſe we fix one 
of theſe Readers in his eaſy Chair, and obſerving him 
* paſſing thro' a Book with a grave ruminating Face, how 
* ridiculouſly muſt he look, if we defire him to give an 
* Account of an Author he has juſt read over, and how 
* unheeded muſt the general Character of it be, when 
given by one of theſe ſerene Unobſervers ? The com- 
* mon Defence of theſe People is, that they have no De- 
* ſign in Reading but for Pleaſure, which I think ſhould 
© rather ariſe from the Reflection and Remembrance of 
* what one has read, than from the tranſient SatisfaQion 
* of what one does, and we ſhould be pleaſed proporti- 
* onably as we are profited. Tis prodigious * 
in any one to imagine, that by one haſty Courſe thro' a 
© Book he can fully enter into the Soul and Secrets of a 
« Writer, whoſe Life perhaps has been buſied in the Birth 
of ſuch Production. Books that don't immediately 
* concern ſome Profeſſion or Science, are generally run 
over as mere empty Entertainments, rather than as 
Matter of Improvement; tho' in my Opinion, a 1e- 
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fined Speculation upon Morality, or Hiſtory, requires 
as much Time and Capacity, to collect and digeſt, ax 
the molt abſtruſe Treatiſe of any Profeſſion z and1 
think beſides, there can be no Book well written, but 
what mult neceſſarily improve the Underſtanding of the 
Reader, even in the very Profeſſion to which he applie: 
himſelf. For to reaſon with Strength, and exprefs 
himſelf with Propriety, muſt equally concern the Di- 
vine, the Phyſician, and the Lawyer. My own Courk 
of looking into Books has occaſioned theſe Reflections, 
and the following Acccunt may ſuggeſt more. 
Having been bred up under a Relation that had 
pretty large Study of Books, it became my Province 
once a Week to duſt them. In the Performance of this 
my Duty, as | was obliged to take down every patti- 
cular Book, I thought there was no Way to deceive the 
Toil of my Journey thro' the different Abodes and Ha- 
bitations of theſe Authors, but by reading ſomething 
in every one of them; and in this manner to make m 
Paſſage eaſy from the comely Folio in the upper Sh 
or Region, even thro' the Crowd of Duodec imo's in the 
lower. By frequent Exerciſe I became ſo great a Pro- 
ficient in this tranſitory Application to Books, that | 
could hold open half a Dozen tmall Authors in an Hand, 
graſping them with as ſecure a Dexterity as a Drawer 
doth his Glaſſes, and ſeaſting my curious Eye with all 
of them at the ſame Inſtant. Through theſe Methods 
the natural Irreſolution of my Youth was much ſtrength- 
ened, and having no Leiſure, if I had had Inclination 
to make pertinent Obſervations in Writing, I was thus 
confirmed a very woo Wanderer. When I was ſent 
to Oxford, my chiefeſt Expence run upon Books, and 
my only Conſideration is ſuch Expence upon Numbers, 
ſo that you may be ſure I had what they call a choice 
Collection, ſometimes buying by the Pound, ſometimes 
by the Dozen, at other times by the Hundred. For 
more pleaſant Uſe of a Multitude of Books, I had, 
by frequent Conferences with an ingenious Joyner, 
contrived a Machine of an orbicular Structure, that had 
its particular Receptions for a Dozen Authors, and 


« which 
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* which with the leaſt Touch of the Finger, would whirl 
«© round, and preſent the Reader at once with a delicious 
« View of its full Furniture. Thrice a Day did I change, 
not only the Books but the Languages, and had uled 
my Eye to ſuch a quick Succeſſion of Objects, that in 
the moſt precipitate Twirl I could catch a Sentence 
out of each Author, as it paſſed fleeting by me. Thus 
* my Hours, Days and Years flew unprofitably _ 
but yet were agreeably lengthened by being diſtinguiſh- 
* ed with this endearing Variety ; and I can't but think 
* myſelf very fortunate in my Contrivance of this En- 
* gine, With its ſeveral new Editions and Amendments, 
* which have contributed ſo much to the Delight of all 
 ſtudious Vagabonds. When I had been Reſident the 
' uſual Time at m_— that gains one Admiſſion into the 
public Library, I was the happieſt Creature on Earth, 
« promiſing to myſelf moſt delightful Travels thro” this 
© new World of Literature. Sometimes you might ſee 
me mounted upon a Ladder, in Search of ſome Arabian 
* Manuſcripts, which had ſlept in a certain Corner un- 
* diſturbed for many Years. Once I had the Misfortune 
* to fall from this Eminence, and catching at the Chains 
* of the Books was ſeen hanging in a very merry Poſture, 
* with two or three large Folio's rattling about my Neck, 
* till the Humanity of Mr. Crab, the Librarian, diſin- 
* tangled us. 
As lalways held it neceſſary to read in public Places. 
* by way of Oſtentation, but could not poſſibly travel 
* with a Library in my Pockets, I took the following 
* Method to gratify this Errantry of mine. I contrived 
* a little Pocket-Book, each Leaf of which was a differ- 
dent Author, ſo that my Wandering was indulged and 
* concealed within the ſame Incloſure. 
* This extravagant Humour, which ſhould ſeem to 
* pronouce me irrecoverable, had the contrary Effect; 
and my Hand and Eye being thus confined to a ſingle 
Book, in a little Time reconciled me to the Peruſal of 
* a ſingle Author. However, I choſe ſuch a one as had 
* as little Connection as poſſible turning to the Prozerbs 
* of Solomon, where the beſt Iaſtructions are thrown to- 
* gether in the molt beautiful Range imaginable, and 
N 2 * where 
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* where found all the Variety which I had before {; 

in ſo many different Authors, and which was fo neceſ. 
* ſary to buguile my Attention. By theſe proper Degrees, 
* I have made ſo glorious a Reformation in my Studies, 
that I can keep Company with Tully in his moſt ex. 
* tended Periods, and ; a6 thro' the continued Narrati- 
* ons of the moſt prolix Hiſtorian. I now read nothing 


* without _ exact Collections, and ſhall ſhortly * | 
the 


* the World an Inſtance of this in the Publication o 
following Diſcourſes. The firſt is a learned Controver- 
* ſy about the Exiſtence of Griffins, in which I hope to 
* convince the World, that notwithſtanding ſuch a min 
© Creature has been allowed by Zlian, Selinus, Mel 
and Herodotus, that they have been perfectly miſtaken 
in that Matter, and ſhall ſupport myſelf by the Autho- 
* rity of Albertus, Pliny, Aldrovandus, and Mattbia: 
* Michovius, which two laſt have clearly argued that 
Animal out of the Creation. 

© The Second is a Treatiſe of Sternutation or Sneer- 
© ing, with the original Cuſtom of faluting or b 
upon that Motion; as alſo with a Problem from Arifte- 
© tle, ſhewing why Sneezing from Noon to Night was in- 
* nocent enough, from Night to Noon extremely unſor- 
tunate. 

The Third and moſt curious is my Diſcourſe upon 
the Nature of the Lake A/phaltites, or the Lake of d. 
dom, being a very careful Inquiry whether Brickbats 
and Iron will ſwim in that Lake, and Feathers fink, u 
« Pliny and Mandeville have averred. 

* The diſcuſling theſe Difficulties without Perplexity or 


© Prejudice, the Labour in collecting and collating Mat- 


* ters of this Nature, will, I hope, in a great Meaſure 
© atone for the idle Hours I have trifled away in Matten 
of leſs Importance. 

Zam, 5 TR, 


Your humble Servant. 


Thurſday; 
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Thurſday, May 21. 


Tormenting or deſtroying inoffenſive Animals conſidered 
as a Cruelty of a ſinful Nature.—This Principle, en- 
couraged in Children, lays the Foundation of Inhuma- 
nity.—Putting Creatures to /ingering Deaths to feaſt 
our Gluttony, highly condemned. —Plutarch's Senti- 
ments on this.—The Turks remarkable for their Hu- 
manity in this Regard.—T he Scripture enjoins Fen- 
dernels of this Kind, —One of Pilpay's Perfian Fables. 


Primdque & cede ferarum 
Incaluiſſe putem maculatum ſanguine ferrum. 
Ovip. Met. |. 15. v. 106. 


Th Eſſay of bloody Feaſts on Brutes began, 
And after forg d the Sword to murcler Man. Drvypen. 


[By Mr. Por E.] 


Cannot think it extravagant to imagine, That Man- 

kind are no leſs, in Proportion, accountable for the ill 
Uſe of their Dominion over Creatures of the lower Rank 
of Beings, than for the Exerciſe of Tyranny over their 
own Species. The more entirely the inferior Creation is 
ſubmitted to our Power, the more anſwerable we ſhould 
ſeem for our Miſmanagement of it ; and the rather, as 
the very Condition of Nature renders theſe Creatures in- 
capable of receiving any Recompenſe in another Lite, for 
their ill Treatment in this. 

"Tis obſervable of thoſe noxious Animals, which have 
Qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they naturally 
avoid Mankind, and never hurt us unleſs provoked, or 
neceſſitated by Hunger. Man, on the other Hand, ſeeks 
out and purſues even the moſt inoffenfive Animals, on 
pur poſe to perſecute and deſtioy them. 

Montaigne thinks it ſome Reflection upon human 
Nature itielf, that few People take Delight in ſeeing Beaſts 
careſs or play together, but almoſt every one is pleaſed 
to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. I am ſorry 
this Temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing Chatactet 
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of our own Nation, from the Obſervation which is made 
by Foreigners of our beloved Paſtimes, Bear-baiting, Cock. 
frghting, and the like. We ſhould find it hard to vindi. 
cate the deſttoying of any Thing that has Life, me 
out of Wantonneſs; yet in this Principle our Children 
are bred up, and one of the firſt Pleaſures we allow them, 
is the Licenſe of inflicting Pain upon poor Animals: Al- 
moſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible what Life is ourſelves, we 
make it our Sport to take it from other Creatures, [ 
cannot but believe a very good Uſe might be made of the 
Fancy which Children have for Birds and Inſects. Mer. 
Locke takes Notice of a Mother who permitted them to 
her Children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they 
treated them well or ill. This was no otber than enter- 
ing them betimes into a daily Exerciſe of Humanity, aud 
improving their very Diverſion to a Virtue. 

I iancy too, ſome Advantage might be taken of the 
common Notion, that *tis ominous or unlucky to deft 
tome Sorts of Birds, as Swallows or Martins; this Opi- 
nien might poſſibly ariſe trom the Confidence theſe Birds 
ſeem to pus in us by building under our Roofs, ſo that it 
is a kind of Violation of the Laws of Hoſpitality to mur- 
der them. As for Rebin-red-breafts in particular, tis not 
improbable they owe their Security to the old Ballad cf 
the Chi/dren in the Wood. However it be, I don't know, 
I ſay, why this Prejudice, well improved and carried az 
tar as it would go, might not be made to conduce to the 
Preſervation of many innocent Creatures, which are now 
expoted to all the Wantonneſs of an ignorant Barbarity. 

There are other Animals that have the Misfortune, for 
no aianner of Reaſon, to be treated as common Enemies 
wherever found, The Conceit that a Cat has nine Lives, 
has colt at leait nine Lives in ten of the whole Race of 
them: Scarce a Boy in the Screets but has in this Point 
out-cone Hercules himſelf, who was famous for killing a 
Monſter that had but Three Lives. Whether the unac- 
countable Animoſity againſt this uſeful Domeſtic may be 
any Cauſe of the general Perſecution of Owl, (who ate 
a fort of feathered Cats) or whether ir be only an unres- 
tonable Pique the Moderns have taken to a ſerious Coun- 
renance, I thall not determine, Tno' I am inclined to 


believe 
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delieve the former, ſince I obſerve the ſole Reaſon alledg- 
ed for the Deſtruction of Frogs is becauſe they are like 
Toads. Yet amidſt all the Misfortunes of theſe unſtiend- 
ed Creatures, tis ſome Happineſs that we have not yet 
taken a Fancy to eat them: For ſhould our Countrymen 
refine upon the French never ſo little, tis not to be con- 
ceived to whai unheard of Tormeats Owls, Cats and 
Frogs may be yet reſerved. 

When we grow up to Men, we have another Succeſſi- 
on of ſanguinary Sports; in particular Hunting. I dare 
not attack a Divertion which has ſuch Authority and 
Cuſtom to ſupport it, but muſt have Leave to be of Opi- 
nion, that the Agitation of that Exerciſe, with the Ex- 
ample and Number of the Chaſers, not a little contribute 
to teſiſt thoſe Checks, which Compatſion would naturally 
fuggeſt in Behalf of the Animal purſued. Nor ſhall I 
ſay with Monſieur Fleury, that this Sport is a Remain of 
the Gothic Barbarity ; but I muſt animadvert upon a 
certain Cuſtom yet in Uſe with us, and barbarous enough 
to be derived from the Goths, or even the Sc;thians; I 
mean that ſavage Compliment our Huntſmen pals upon 
Ladies of Quality, who are preſent at the Death of a 
Stag, when they put the Knife in their Hands to cut the 
Throat of a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping Creature. 


Jueſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis. 


That lies beneath the Knife, 
Looks up, and from ber Butcher begs her Life. 


But if our Sports are deſtruQive, our Gluttony is more 
ſo, and in a more inhuman Manner. Lodbfters roafted 
alive, Pigs whipt to Death, Fowls ſewed up, are Teſti- 
monies of our outrageous Luxury. IThoſe who (as Seneca 
expreſſes it) divide their Lives betwixt an anxious Con- 
ſcience and a nauſeated Stomach, have a juſt Reward of 
their Gluttony in the Diſeaſes it brings with it: For hu- 
man Savages, like other wild Beaits, find Snares and 
Poiſon in the Proviſions of Life, and are allued by their 
Appetite to their Deſtruction. 1 know nothing more 

N 4 ſhocking 
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ſhocking or horrid than the Proſpet of one of their 
Kitchens covered with Blood, and filled with the Cries of 
Creatures expiring in Tortures. It gives one an Image 
of a Giant's Den in a Romance, beſtrowed with the ſcat- 
tered Heads and mangled Limbs of thoſe who were ſlain 
by his Cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more Strokes of 
Good-nature in his Writings than I remember in any Au- 
thor) cites a Saying of Cato to this Effect, That 'tis ns 
eaſy Taſk to preach to the Belly, which has ne Ears, 
Vet it (fays he) we are aſhamed to be ſo out of Faſhion 
as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend with ſome Diſ- 
cretion and Meaſure. If we kill an Animal for our 
Proviſion, let us do it with the Meltings of Compaſſi · 
on, and without tormenting it. Let us conſider, that 
tis in its own Nature Cruelty to put a living Creature 
to Death; we at leaſt deſtroy a Soul that has Senſe 
and Perception.'—In the Life of Cato the Cenſor, he 
takes Occaſion from the ſevere Diſpoſition of that Man 
to diſcout:e in this Manner: It ought to be eſteemed 
* a Happineſs to Mankind, that our Humanity has 2 
wider Sphere to exert itſelf in, than bare Juſtice. It 
is no more than the Obligation of our very Birth to 
practiſe Equity to our own Kind, but Humanity may 
be extended through the whole Order of Creatures, 
even to the meaneſt : Such Actions of Charity are the 
* Overflowings of a mild Good-nature on all below us. 
It is certainly the Part of a well-natured Man to take 
Care of his Horſes and Dogs, not only in Expectation 
of their Labour while they are Foals and Whelps, but 
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Service.” 
Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite Nation that 
rejected a Perſon of the firſt Quality, who ſtood for 
a Judiciary Office, only becauſe he had been obſerv- 
ed in his Youth, to take Pleaſure in tearing and mur- 
derivg of Birds. And of another that expelled a Man 
out of the Senate, for daſhing a Bird againſt the 
Ground which had taken Shelter in his Boſom. Every 
one knows how remarkable the Turks are for their Hu- 
manity in this Kind: 1 remember an Arabian * 
who 


even when their old Age bas made them incapable of 
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who has written a Treatiſe to ſhew, how far a Man, 
ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a Deſart Iſland, without 
any Inſtruction, or ſo much as the Sight of any other 
Man, may, by the pure Light of Nature, attain the 
Knowledge of Philoſophy and Virtue. One of the firſt 
Things he makes him obſerve is, that univerſal Benero- 
lence of Nature in the Protection and Preſervation of 
its Creatures, In Imitation of which the firſt Act of 
Virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught Philoſopher would of 
courſe fall into is, to relieve and aſſiſt all the Animals 
about him in their Wants and Diſtreſſes. | 

Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetic Lines appli- 
cable to this Occaſion. a 


Quid meruiſtis oves, placidum pecus, ingue teg endos 
Natum homines, pleno que ſertis in Ubere nectar ? 
Mollia que nobis weſtras velamina lanas 
Prebetis ; witaque magis quem morte Juvatis. 

Quid meruere brves, animal fine fraude daliſgue, 
Innocuum, fimplex, natum tolerare labores ? 

Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 

Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
Ruricolam mactare ſuum—— Met. I. 15.v, 116. 

Auam male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille cruori 
Inpius bumano, Vituli qui guttura cultro 
Rumpit, & immotas præbet mugitibus aures “ 

Aut qui wvagitus fimiles puerilibus hadum 
Edentem jugulare poteſt ! Ib. v. 462. 


The Sheep was ſacrific'd an no Pretence, 
But meek and unreſiſting Innocence. 
4 patient, uſeful Creature, born to bear 
The warm and woolly Fleece, that clotb'd her Murderer ; 
And daily to give down the Milk ſbe bred, . 
A Tribute for the Graſs, on which ſbe fed. 
Living, both Food and Raiment ſhe ſupplies, i® 3 
And is of leaſt Advantage when ſhe dies. "ro 
Heiw did the toiling Ox his Death deſerve ? 
A downright ſimple Drudge, and born to ſerve, 
O Tyrant ! with what Fuſtice can ſt thou bope 
The Promiſe of the Year, a plenteous Crop; | 
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When thou deſtroy ft thy lub ring Steer, who till'd, 
And plough'd with Pains, thy elſe ungrateſul Field! 
From bis yet reching Neck to draw the Yoke, 
That Neck, with which the ſurly Clods he broke ; 

And to the Hatchet yield thy Huſbandman, 
IF. « finiſÞ'd Autumn, and the Spring began? 
What more Advance can Mortals make in Sin 

Co near Perfection, who with Blood begin? 
Deaf to the Calf, that lies beneath the Knife, 
Looks up, and from ber Butcher begs her Life: 
Deaf to the harmleſs Kid, that, ere he dies, 
All Methods to procure thy Mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain the Children's Cris. 

| Davotx. 


Perhaps that Voice or Cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
buman, with which Providence has endued ſo many 
different Animals, might purpoſely be given them to 
move our Pity, and prevent thoſe Cruelties we are too 
apt to inflict on our Fellow-Creatures. 

There is a Paſſage in the Book of Fonas, when God 
declares his Unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, where 
methinks that Compaſſion of the Creator, which ex- 
tends to the meaneſt Rank of his Creatures, is expreſſ- 
ed with wonderful Tendernefs. Should 1 not ſpare 
Nine deb the great City, wherein are more than ſix ſcore 
thouſand Ferſons and alſo much Cattle? And we 
have in Deuteronomy a Precept of great Good-nature of 
this Sort, with a Bleſſing in form annexed to it, in thoſe 
Words; I/ thou ſhalt find @ Bird's Neſt in the Way, thou 
Halt not take the Dam nvith the Young : But thou fhalt in 
any wiſe let the Dam go; that it may be well with thee, 
and that thou may'f! prolong thy Days. 

To conclude, there is certainly a Degree of Grati- 
tude owing to thoſe Animals that ſerve us; as for ſuch 
as are mortal or noxious, we have a Kight to deſtroy 
them; and for thoſe that are neither of Advantage or 
Prejudice to us, the common Enjoyment of Life u 
what 1 cannot think we ought to deprive them of 
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This whole Matter, with regard to each of theſe 
Conſiderations, 1s ſet in a very agreeable Light in one 
of the Perſian Fables of Pilpay, with which 1 ſhall end 
this Paper. 

A Traveller paſſing thro? a Thicket, and ſeeing a few 
Sparks of a Fire, which ſome Paſſengers had kindled as 
they went that Way before, made up to it. On a ſud- 
den the Sparks caught hold of a Buſh, in the Midſt of 
which lay an Adder, and ſet it in Flames. The Adder 
—, the Traveller's Aſſiſtance, who tying a Bag to 
the End of his Staff, reached it, and drew him out: He 
then bid him go where he pleaſed, but never more be 
hurtful to Men, fince he owed his Life io a Man's 
Compaſſion. The Adder, however, prepared to ſting 
him, and when he expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to re- 
taliate Good with Evil, I ſhall do no more (ſaid the Ad- 
der) than what you Men practiſe every Day, whoſe 
Cuſtom it is to requite Benefits with Ingratitude. If 
you cannot deny this Truth, let us refer it to the firſt 
we meet. The Man conſented, and ſeeing a Tree, put 
the Queſtion to it in what Manner a good Turin was 
to berecompenſed ? If you mean according to the Uſage 
of Men (replied the Tree) by its contrary : I have 
been ſtanding here theſe hundred Years to protect them 
from the ſcorching Sun, ard in Requital they have cut 
down my Branches, and are going to ſaw my Body in- 
to Planks. Upon this the Adder inſulted the Man, he 
appealed to a ſecond Evidence, which was granted, and 
immediately they meta Cow. The ſame Demand was 
made, and much the ſame Anſwer given, that amon 
Men it was certainly ſo. I know it (faid the Cow) 55 
woful Experience; for I have ſerved a Man this long 
time with Milk, Butter, and Cheeſe, and brought hiza 
beſides a Calf every Year ; but now I am old, he turns 
me into this Paſture, with Deſign to ſell me to a Butcher, 
who will ſhortly make an End of me The Traveller 

upon this ſtood confounded, but defired, of Courteſy, 
one Trial more, to be finally judged by the next Beaſt 
they ſhould meet. This happened to be the Fox, who 
upon hearing the Story in all its Circumitances, could 
not be perſuaded it was poſſible for the Adder to enter 
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in ſo narrow a Bag. The Adder to convince him, went 
in again; when the Fox told the Man, he had now his 
Enemy in his Power, and with that he faſtened the Bag, 
and cruſhed him to Pieces, 


— ———_ 
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The Guardian, led by Curioſity to Feftminfter School, 
is highly pleaſed with the Recollection of the * 
neſs he enjoy'd when a School-boy.—Thinks that 
Stage the moſt agreeable thro' the whole Journey of 
Life.— The Advantages and Pleaſures ariſing from 
Learning. 


O Fortunatos nimiim ſua fi bona nôrint ! 


VII. Georg. 2. v. 458. 


Too happy, if they knew their happy State ! 


PON the late Election of King's Scholars, my 

Curiolity drew me to Weſtminſter School. The 
Sight of a Place where I had not been for many Years, 
_ revived in my Thoughts the tender Images of my Child- 
hood, which by a great Length of Time had contracted 
a Softneſs that rendered them inexpreſſibly agreeable. 
As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied Plea- 
ſure from a thouſand Incidents overlooked by other 
Men, | threw myſelf into a ſhort Tranſport, forgetting 
my Age, and fancying myſelf a . 

This Imagination was ſtrongly favoured by the Pre- 
ſence of ſo many young Boys, in whoſe Looks were le- 
gible the ſprightly Paſſions of that Age, which raiſed 
in me a Sort cf Sympathy. Warm Blood thrilled thro” 
every Vein; the faded Memory of thoſe Enjoyments 
that once gave me Pleaſure, put on more lively Colours, 
and a theuſand gay Amuſements filled my Mind. 

It was not without Regret, that I was forſaken by this 
waking Dream. The Cheapneſs of puerile Delights, 
the guilileſs Joy they leave upon the Mind, the 1 ns 
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Hopes that lift up the Soul in the Aſcent of Liſe, the 


Pleaſure that attends the gradual Opening of the Imagi- 


nation, and the Dawn of Reaſon, made me think moſt 
Men found that Stage the moſt agreeable Part of their 
ourney. 

] When Men come to riper Years, the innocent Diver- 
ſions which exalted the Spirits, and produced Health of 
Body, Indolence of Mind, and refreſhing Slumbers, are 
too oft exchanged for criminal Delights, which fill the 
Soul with Anguiſh, and the Body with Diſeaſe, The 
grateful Employment of admiring and raiſing themſelves 
to an Imitation of the polite Stile, beautiful Images, and 
noble Sentiments of antient Authors is abandoned for 
Law-Latin, the Lucubrations of our paltry News-mon- 
gers, and that Swarm of vile Pamphlets which corrupt 
our Taſte, and infeſt the Public. The Ideas of Virtue, 
which the CharaQters of Heroes had imprinted on their 
Minds, inſenfibly wear out, and they come to be influ- 
enced by the nearer Examples of a degenerate Ape. 

In the Morning of Life, when the Soul firſt makes 
her Entrance into the World, all Things look freſh and 
gay ; their Novelty ſurpriſes, and every little Glitter or 
gaudy Colour tranſports the Stranger. But by Degrees 
the Senſe grows callous, and we loſe that exquiſite Re- 
liſh of Trifles, by the Time our Minds ſhould be ſu 
poſed ripe for rational Entertainments. I cannot m 
this RefleQion, without being touch'd with a Commiſe- 
ration of that Species call'd Beaux, the Happineſs of 
thoſe Men neceſſarily terminating with their Child- 
hood ; who, from a Want of knowing other Purſuits, 
continue a\Fondneſs for the Delights of that Age after 
the Reliſh of them is decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful Hand prepared Va- 
riety of Pleaſures for the various Stages of Life. It be- 
hoves us not to be wanting to ourſelves, in forwardin 
the Intention of Nature, by the Culture of our Minds, 
and a due Preparation of each Faculty for the Enjoy- 
ment of thoſe Objects it is capable of being affected 
with. io 

As our Parts open and diſplay by gentle Degrees, we 
riſe from the Gratifications of Senſe, to reliſh thoſe of 
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the Mind. In the Scale of Pleaſure the loweſt are ſen. 
ſual Delights, which are ſucceeded by the more enlarged 
Views and gay Portraitures of a lively Imagination 
and theſe give Way to the ſublimer Pleafares of Reaſon, 
which diſcovers the Cauſes and Deſigns, the Frame, 
Connection and Symmetry of Things, and fills the 
Mind with the Contemplation of intellectual Beauty, 
Order and Truth. 

Hence I regard our public Schools and Univerſities, 
not only as Nurſeries of Men for the Service of the 
Church and State, but alſo as Places deſigned to teach 
Mankind the moſt refined Luxury, to raiſe the Mind to 
its due Perfection, and give it a Taſte for thoſe Enter- 
tainments which afford the higheſt Tranſport, without 
the Groſſneſs or Remorſe that attend vulgar Enjoy- 
ments, 

In thoſe bleſſed Retreats Men enjoy the Sweets of 
Solitude, and yet converſe with the greateſt Genii that 
have appeared in any Age, wander thro” the delightful 
Mazes of every Art and Science, and as they gradual- 
ly enlarge their Sphere of Knowledge, at once rejoice 
in their preſent Poſſeſſions, and are animated by the 
boundleſs Proſpect of future Diſcoveries. There a gene- 
rous Emulation, a noble Thirſt of Fame, a Love of 
Truth and honourable Regards, reign in Minds, as yet 
untainted from the World. There the Stock of Learning, 
tranſmitted down from the Antients, is preſerved, and 
receives a daily Increaſe ; and it is thence propagated by 
Men, who, having finiſhed their Studies, go into the 
World, and ſpread that general Knowledge and good 
Taſte throughout the Land, which is ſo diſtant from the 
Barbariſm of its antient Inhabitants, or the fierce Ge- 
nius of its Invaders. And as it 1s evident that our Li- 
terature 1s owing to the Schools and Univerſities, ſo it 
cannot be denied that theſe are owing to our Religion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether upon religious Con- 
fiderations that Princes, as well as private Perſons, have 
erected Colleges and aſſigned liberal Endowments to Stu- 
dents and Profeſſors; upon the ſame Account they meet 
with Encouragement and Protection from all Chriſtian 
States, as being eſteemed. a neceſſary Means to have he 
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ſacred Oracles and primitive Traditions of Chriſtianity 
preſerved and underſtood. And it 1s well known that 
after a long Night of Ignorance and Superſtition, the 
Reformation of the Church and that of Learning began 
together, and made proportionable Advances, the latter 
having been the Effect of the former, which of courſe 
engaged Men in the Study of the learned Languages, 
and Antiquity. 

Or, if a Free-Thinker is ignorant of theſe Facts, he 
may be convinced from the manifeſt Reaſon of the thing. 
Is it not plain that our Skill in Literature is owing to 
the Knowledge of Greet and Latin, which that they 
are {till preſerved among us, can be aſcribed only to a 
religious Regard ? What elſe ſhould be the Cauſe wh 
the Youth of Chriſtendom, above the reſt of Mankind, 
are educated in the painful Study of thoſe dead Lan- 

uages, and that religious Societies ſhould peculiarly 
be employed in acquiring that Sort of Knowledge, and 
teaching it to others: | 

And it is more than probable, that, in caſe our Free- 
Thinkers could once atchieve their glorious Deſign of 
ſinking the Credit of the Chriſtian Religion, and cauf- 
ing thoſe Revenues to be withdrawn, which their wiſer 
Forefathers had appointed to be the Support and Encou- 
ragement of its Teachers, in a little Time the Shaſter 
would be as intelligible as the Greek Teſtament, and 
we, who want that Spirit and Curioſity which diſtin- 

viſhed the antient Grecians, would by Degrees relapſe 
into the ſame State of Barbariſm which overſpread the 
Northern Nations before they were enlightened by 
Chriſtianity. 

Some, perhaps, from the ill Tendency, and vile Taſte 
which appear in their Writings, may ſuſpeR that the 
Free-Thinkers are carrying on a malicious Deſign againſt 
the Belles Lettres: For my Part, | rather conceive them 
as unthinking Wretches of ſhort Views and narrow 
Capacities, who are not able to penetrate into the 
Cauſes or Conſequences of Things. 


Saturday, 
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Another LuTTEen from Sir Richard Steele, relating to 
the Examiner.—An Epiſtle to the Guardian, - 
commending the Peruſal of Dr. Lucas's Practical 
Chriftianity.—A Specimen of that Work. 


O King ! O Father ! hear my bumble Pray'r : 
Diſpel this Cloud, the Light of Heaw'n reftore, 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 
If Greece muſt periſh, we thy Will obey, 
ut let us periſh in the Face of Day ! Porr. 


Am obliged, for many Reaſons, te inſert this firſt 

Letter, tho? it takes me out of my Way, eſpecially 
on a Saturday ; but the Ribbaldry of ſome Part of that 
will ” abundantly made up by the Quotation in the 
ſecond. 


To Nxsrox Inoxs ib, Eſq; 


SIX, 1 Friday, May 22, 1713. 
6 HE Examiner of this Day conſiſts of Reflections 
6 upon the Letter F writ to you, publiſhed in yours 
* of the 12th Inſtant. The Sentence upon which he 
* ſpends moſt of his Invectives, is this, I will give my- 
« ſelf no manner of Liberty to make Gueſſes at him, if 1 


may ſay him; for tho' ſometimes I bave been told by a- 


* miliar Friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a Time talking to 
* the Examiner; others, who have rallied me upon the 
* Sins of my Youth, tell me it ts credibly reported that I 
Bade formerly lain with the Examiner. 

Now, Mr. IxonsiDe, What was there in all this 
* but ſaying, I cannot tell what to do in this Caſe : There 


« bas 
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* bas been named for this Paper one, for whom ] have a 
Value, and another whom I cannot but negled | have 
named no Man, but if there be any Gentleman, who 
* wrongfully lies under the Imputation of being, or aſſiſt- 
* ing the Exeminer, he would do well to do himſelf 
* Juſtice under his own Hand, in the Eye of the World. 
As to the exaſperated Miſtreſs, the Examiner demands 
* in her Behalf, a Reparation for offended Innocence. This 
* is pleaſant Language, when ſpoken of this Perſon ; he 
wants to have me unſay what he makes me to have 
* ſaid before. I declare then it was a falſe Report, which 
was ſpread concerning me and a Lady, ſometimes re- 
« puted the Author of the Examiner; and I can now 
make her no Reparation, but in begging her Pardon, 
* that I never lay with her. 5 

* I ſpeak all this only in regard to the Examiner's of- 
* fended Innocence, and will make no Reply as to what 
relates merely to myſelf. I have faid before, be is wel- 
come, from henceforward, to treat me as be pleaſes. But 
* the Bit of Greek, which I intreat you to put at the 
« Front of To-morrow's Paper, ſpeaks all my Senſe on 
this Occaſion, It is a Speech put in the Mouth of 
* Ajax, who is engaged in the Dark; He cries out to 
Jupiter, Give me but Day-light, let me but ſee my Foe, 
* and let bim deſtrey me if be can. | 

But when he repeats his Story of the General for 
« Life, I cannot hear him with ſo much Patience: He 
may infinuate what he pleaſes to the Miniſtry of me: 
but Iam ſure I could not, if I would, by Detraction, 
do them more Injury than he does by his ill-placed, 
ignorant, nauſeous Flattery. One of them, whoſe 
Talent is Addreſs and Skill in the World; he calls 
* Cato; another, whoſe Praiſe is Converſation-Wit, and 
* a Taſte of Pleaſures, is alſo Cato: Can any Thing in 
Nature be more out of Character, or more expoſe thoſe 
* whom he would recommend to the _— of his 
* Adverſaries, than comparing theſe to Cato But Gen- 
* tlemen of their Eminence are to be treated with ReſpeR, 
* and not to ſuffer becauſe a Sycophant has applauded 
* them in the wrong Place. 3 
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* As much as he ſays I am in Defiance with thoſe in 
* preſent Power, I will lay before them one Point that 
* would do them more Honour than any one Circum- 
© ſtance in their whole Adminiſtration ; which is, to 
* ſhow their Reſentment of the Examiner nauſeous A 
* plaule of themſelves, and licentious Calumny of their 
s — ; till they do themſelves that juſtice, Men 
© of Senſe will believe they are pleaſed with the Aduk- 
tion of a Proſtitute, who heaps upon them injudicious 
* Applauſes, for which he makes Way, by random 
* Abuſes upon thoſe who are in preſent Poſſeſſion of all 
that is laudable. 
Iam, SIR, 
Your me bumble Servant, 
R1iCHARD STBELF. 


To Mr. IRoxs1De, Eſq; 
SIR, 
? A Mind ſo well qualified as yours, muſt receive 
l every Day large Improvements, when exerciſed 
upon ſuch Truths which are the Glory of our Natures; 
* ſuch as thoſe which lead us to an endleſs Happinels 
in our Life ſucceeding this. I herewith fend you Dr. 
* Lucas's Practical Chriſtianity for your ſerious Peruſal. 
If you have already read it, I defire you would give 
it to one of your Friends who have not. I think you 
* cannot recommend it better than in inſerting, by Way 
* of Specimen, theſe Paſſages which I point to you u 
* follows. 

That I have in this State I am now now in, a Soul as 
well as a Budy, whoſe Intereſt concerns me, is a Truth 
my Senſe ſufficiently diſcovers ; for I feel Joys and Sor- 
* rews, Which do not make their Abode in the Organs 
aof the Body, but in the inmoſt Receſſes of the Mind; 
* Pains and Pleaſures which Senſe is too groſs and heavy 
* to partake of, as the Peace or Trouble of Conſcience 
in the Reflection upon good or evil Actions, the De- 
* light or Vexation ot the Mind, in the Contemplation 


* of, or a fruitleſs Inquiry after excellent and important 
Truths. N 


And 
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And ſince I have ſuch a Soul capable of Happineſs 
© or Miſery, it — follows, that it were ſottiſh and 


* unreaſonable to {ſe this Soul for the Gain of the whole 
World. For my Soul is I my/elf, and if that be miſer- 
able I muſt needs be ſo. Outward Circumſtances of 
Fortune may give the World Occaſion to think me hap- 

* py, but they can never make me ſo. Shall I call my- 
* ſelf happy, if Diſcontent and Sorrow eat out the Life 
* and Spirit of my Soul ? If Luſts and Paſſions riot an“ 
* mutiny in my Bofom ? If my Sins ſcatter an uneaſy 
« Shame all over me, and my Guilt appals and frights 
me? What avails it me, that my Rooms are ſtately, 
*my Taoles full, my Attendants numerous, and my 


_ * Attire gaudy, if all this while my very Being pines 


* and languiſhes away ? Theſe indeed are rich and plea- 
* fant Things, but I nevertheleſs am a poor and milera- 
* ble Man: Therefore I conclude, that whatever this 
Thing bel call a Soul, tho' it were a periſhing, dying 
* Thing, and would not out-live the Body, yet it were 
* my Wiſdom and Intereſt to prefer its Content and Sa- 
© tistaQtion before all the World, unleſs I could chooſe to 
* be miſerab/e, and delight to be unhappy, 
* This very Conſideration, ſuppoling the Uncertain- 
* ty of another World, would yet ſtrongly engage me 
* to the Service of Religion, for all it aims at is to baniſh 
Sin out of the World, which is the Source and Origi- 
nal of all the Troubles that diſquiet the Mind; 1 Sin, 
in its very Eflznce is nothing elſe but diſordered, di- 
* itempered Paſſions, AﬀeCtions fooliſh and prepoſterous 
* in their Choice, or wild and extravagant in their Pro- 
* portion, which our own Experience ſufficiently con- 
* vinces us to be painful and uneaſy. 2. It engages us 
* in deſperate Hazards, wearies us with daily Toils, and 
* often buries us in the Ruins we bring upon ourſelves : 
And lay, it fills our Hearts with Diſtruſt, and Fear, 
* and Shame; for we ſhall never be able to perſuade 
* ourſelves fully, that there is no Difference between 
Good and Evil, that there is no God, or none that con- 
* cerns himſelf at the Actions of this Life; and if we 
* cannot, we Can never rid ourſelves of the Pangs and 
* Stings of a troubled Conſcience, we ſhall never be able 
* to 
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to eſtabliſh a Peace and Calm in our Boſoms, and ſo 
* enjoy our Pleaſure with a clear and uninterrupted Free- 
dom. But if we could perſuade ourſelves into the ut- 
* moſt Height of Atheiſm, yet ſtill we ſhall be under 
©* theſe two ſtrange Inconveniencies, 1. That a Life of 
Sin will be (till irregular and diforderly, and therefore 
* troubleſome : 2. That we ſhall have diſmantled our 
Souls of their greateſt Strengths, and diſarmed them of 


© that Faith which only can ſupport them under the 
Afflictions of this preſent Life.“ 


— 


— — 


Ne 64. Monday, May 25. 


——LC 


The Humble Petition of Meſſrs. Longbottom, Lilly, 
Pidgeon, and Norwood, [Cupital Artificers] to the 
Guarpian.—The Memorial of Eſau Ring wood. 
Petition of Suſan How-d'ye-ca!l.—Petition of Hugb 
Pounce of Grub-ſtreet.—Criticiſm on CATO. 


Levium ſpectacula rerum. VIA G. Georg. 4 v. 3. 
Trifles ſet out to Shew. 


Am told by ſeveral Perſons whom I have taken into 

my Ward, that it is to their great Damage I have di- 
greſſed ſo much of late from the natural Courſe of my 
Precautions. They have addreſſed and petitioned me 
with Appellations and Titles, which admonith me to 
8 that Sort of Patron which they want me to be, as 
follows: 


To NesTor IRonsiDe, Eſq; Patron of the Induſtrious. 


The bumble Petition of John Longbottom, Charles Lilly, 
Batt. Pidgeon. and J. Norwood, Capital Artificers, muſt 
humbly ſoeweth, 


6 HAT your Petitioners behold, with great Sor- 
| row, your Honour employing your important 
Moments in remedying Matters which —__ but 
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Time can cure, and which do not ſo immediately, or 
« atleaſt ſo profeſſedly, appertain to your Office, as do 
* the Concerns of us your Petitioners, and other Handi- 
craft Perſons, who excel in their different and teſpec- 
tive Dexterities. | 

* That as all Mechanics are employed in accom- 
* modating the Dwellings, cloathing the Perſons, or pre- 
* paring the Diet of Mankind, your Petitioners ought 
to be placed firſt in your Guardianſbip, as being uſeful 
in a Degree ſuperior to all other Workmen, and as 
being wholly converſant in clearing and adorning the 
Head of Man. 

That the ſaid Longbottom, above all the reſt of 
Mankind, is ſkilful in taking off that horrid Excref- 
* cence on the Chins of all Males, and caſting, by the 
Touch of his Hand, a Chearfulneſs where that Excreſ- 
* cence grew, an Art known only to this your Artificer. 

That Charles Lilly prepares Snuff and Perfumes 
* which refreſh the Brain in thoſe who have too much 
for their Quiet, and gladdens it in thoſe who have too 
* little to know their Want of it. 

© That Batt. Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant Locks grow- 
ing from the upper Part of the Head in fo artful a 
Manner, with regard to the Viſage, that he makes 
* the Ringlets falling by the Temples, conſpire with 
* the Brows and Laſhes of the Eye, to heighten the Ex- 
* prefſions of Modeſty and Intimations of Good-Will, 
* which are moſt infallibly communicated by ocular 
* Glances. 

That F. Norwood forms Perriwigs with reſpe@ to 
« particular Perſons and Viſages, on the fame Plan that 
Hatt. Pidgeon correQts natural Hair; that he has a ſtri& 
* Rgard to the Climate under which his Cuſtomer was 
© born, before he pretends to cover his Head; that no 
Part of his Wig is compoſed of Hair which grew 
above twenty Miles from the Buyer's Place of Nativi- 
* ty; that the A* Neck-lock grew in the ſame Coun- 
© ty, and all the Hair to the Face in the very -Pariſh 
* where he was born. 

* That theſe your Cephalic Operators humbly in- 
treat your more frequent Attention to the mechanic 

| © Arte, 
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* Arts, and that you would place your Petitioners at the 
Head of the Family of the Coſmetics, and your Peti- 
« tioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 


To NesToOR IRonSIDE, Eſq; Guardian of good Fame, 
The Memorial of Eſau Ringwood ſbeweth, 


0 HAT tho' Nymphs and Shepherds, Sonnets 
6 and Complaints are no more to be ſeen not 
* heard in the Foreſts and Chaſes of Great-Britain, yet 
* are not the Huntſmen who now frequent the Woods, 
* ſo barbarous as repreſented in the Guardian of the 21, 
* Inſtant ; that the Knife is not preſented to the Lady of 
* Quality by the Huntſman to cut the Throat of the 
Deer; but after he is killed, that Inſtrument is given 
* her, as the Animal is now become Food, in Token that 
* all our Labour, Joy, and Exultation in the Purſuit, 
« were excited from the ſole Hope of making the Stag 
an Offering to her Table; That your Honour has de- 


_ © trated from the Humanity of Sportſmen in this Re- 


* preſentation ; That they demand you would retraQt 
your Etror, and diſtinguiſh Britons from Scythians.” 
P. S. Repent and eat Veni/on.” 


To NesTor Ironsipe, Eſq; Avenger of Detradlion. 


The Humble Petition of Suſan How-d'ye-call, moſt humbly 


ſheweth, 


a JETT your Petitioner is mentioned at all Viſits, 
0 with an Account of Facts done by her, of 
Speeches ſhe has made, and of Journeys ſhe has taken, 
* to all which Circumſtances your Petitioner is wholly a 
Stranger; That in every Family in Great-Britainz 
* Glaſſes and Cups are broken, and Utenſils ditplaced, 
© and all theſe Faults laid upon Mrs. How-d?ye-call : That 
« your Petitioner has applied to Council upon theſe 
' + Grievances ; That your Petitioner is adviſed, that her 
* Caſe is the ſame with that of Jobn-e-Sriles, and that 
* ſhe is abuſed only by Way of Form; your Pen 
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© therefore moſt humbly prays, that in Behalf of her- 
elf, and all others defamed under the Term of Mr. or 
Mrs. How-d"ye-call, you would grant her and them 
the following Conceſſions : That no Reproach ſhall 
© take Place where the Perſon has not an Opportunity 
« of detending himſelf ; That the Phraſe of a certain 
* Perſon means nocertain Perſon; 1 hatthe How-d"ye-calls, 
* Some People, A certain Set of Men, There are 
* Folks now-a-Cays, and Things are come to that Paſs, 
are Words that ſhall concern no Body after the preſent 
Monday in Whitſun-week, 1713. 

That it is Baſeneſs to ottend any Perſon, except 
© the Offender expoſes Limfelf to that Perſon's Examina- 
tion; That no Woman is defamed by any Man, with- 
out he names her Name; That exaſperated Miſtreſs, 
« Falſe Fair, and the like, ſhall, from the faid Whit/un- 
Monday, ſignify no more than Chloe, Corinna, or Mrs. 
« How-d'ye-call ; That your Petitioner being an old 
© Maid, may be join'd in Marriage to John-a-Nokes, or 
in Caſe of his being reſolved upon Celibacy, to Tom- 
Long the Carrier, and your Petitioner ſhall ever pray; 
Ie. 


To NesTor IxonsIDe, Eſq; 


The Humble Petition of Hugh Pounce of Grub-Street, 


eweth, 


6 OS in your firſt Paper you have touched up- 
s on the Affinity between all Arts which concern 


the Good of Society, and profeſſed that you ſhould 
promote a good Underſtanding between them. 

That your Petitioner is ſkiltul in the Art and My- 
© ſtery of writing Verſes or Diſtichs. | 

That your Petitioner does not write for Vain-glory, 
* but for the Ule of Society. 

* That, like the Artof Painting on Glaſs, the more 
* durable Work of writing upon Iron is almoſt loft. 

That your Petitioner is retained as Poet to the 
* Ironmonger's Company. 

| « Your 
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Vour Petitioner therefore humbly defires you would | 


protect him in the ſole making of Poeſies for Knives, 
* and all Manner of Learning to be wrought on lian 


* and your Petitioner ſhall tor ever pray. 


To the Gu ARK DIA MN. 


SIX. 
0 HO? every body has been Talking or Writi 
, or the Subject of Cato, ever fince the W 


* was obliged with that Tragedy, there has not, metbiah, 
been an Examination of it, which ſufficiently ſhews 
* the Skill of the Author merely as a Poet. There we 
« peculiar Graces which ordinary Readers ought to be 
inſtructed how to admire ; among others, | am charm- 
* ed with his artificial Expreſſions in well adapted Simi- 
* les: There is no Part of Writing in which it is more 
difficult to ſucceed ; for on ſublime Occaſions it te- 
« quires at once the utmoſt Strength of the Imagination, 
and the ſevereſt Correction of the Judgment. Thus 
SHpbax, when he is forming to himſelf the ſudden and 
unexpected Deſtruction which is to befall the Man he 
hates, expreſſes himſelf in an Image which none but a 
* Numidian could have alively Senſe of ; but yet if the 
Author had ranged over all the Objects upon the Face 
of the Earth, he cou'd not have found a Repreſenta- 
* tion io a Diſaſter ſo great, ſo ſudden, and ſo dreadful 
© as this; | 


So where our wide Numidian Waſtes extend, 
Sudden ib impetuous Hurricanes 3 

Wheel thro' the Air, in circling Eddies play. 

Tear up the Sands, and ſweep whole Plains away. 
The helpleſs Traveller, with wild Surprize, 

Sees the dry Deſart all around him riſe, 

And ſmotber'd in the duſly Whirlwind dies. 


* When Sempronius promiſes himſelf the Poſſeſſion of 
* Martia by a Rape, he triumphs in the Proſpect, and 
* exults in his Villany, by repreſenting it to bimſelf in a 
* manner wonderfully ſuited to the Vanity and Impiety 
© of his Character. 4 . 
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So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proferpine, convey d 
To Hell's tremendous Gloom th' affrighted Maid, 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauterus Prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his Sun: ſbine and bis Skies. 
« Pray, old Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no mote with the 
Squabbles of old Lovers, tell em from me, now they 
ate palt the Sins of the Fleſh, they are got into thoſe 
« of the Spirit; Weſire hurts the Soul leſs than Malice; 
it is not now as when they were Sappho and Phaon, 


am, S IX, 
* Tour affetionate humble Servant, 
A. B.“ 
No 65. Tueſday, May 26. 


— 


The Excellency of the Book of Common-Prayer.—Ite 
Efficacy often loſt to a Congregation, by the Negli- 
gence, Affectation or Hurry of the Reader.—The at- 
tending early Service ſtrongly recommended. 


m—]Tter ſcabiem tantam ff contagia—— 
Hor. Ep. 12. l. 1. v. 13. 


Amidſt the Poi n of ſuch infectious Time:. 


HERE is not any where, I believe, ſo much Talk 
about Religion, as among us in England; nor do 

I think it poſſible De the Wit of Man tc deviſe Forms of 

Addreſs to the Almighty, in more ardent and forcible 

Terms than are every where to be found in our Book of 

Common- Prayer. And yet I have heard it read with ſuch 


2 Negligence, Affectation, and Impatience, that the Ef- 


hcacy of it has been apparently loſt to all the Congregati- 
on: For my Part I make no Scruple to own it, that I go 
ſometimes to a particular Place in the City, far diſtant 
irom mine own Home, to hear a Gentleman, whoſe Man- 


ner H admire, read the Litufgy. I am periuaded Devo- 
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tion is the greateſt Pleaſure of his Soul, and there is none 
hear him read without the utmoſt Reverence. I have 
ſeen the young People who have been interchanging 
Glances of Paſſion to each other's Perſon, checked into 
an Attention to the Service at the Interruption which the 
Authority of his Voice has given them. But the other 
Morning | to rile earlier than ordinary, and 
thought 1 could not paſs my Time better than to go up- 
on the Admonition of the Morning Bell to the Church 
Prayers at ſix of the Clock. I was there the firſt of any 
in the Congregation, and had the Opportunity, however 
I made uſe of it, to look back on all my Lite, and contem- 
late the Bleſſing and Advantage of ſuch ſtated ea 

— for offering outſelves to our Creator, and prepo 
ſeſling ourſeives with the Love of Him, and the Ho 
we have from Him, againſt the Snares of Buſineſs and 
Pleaſure in the enſuing Day. But whether it be that 
People think fit to indulge their own Eaſe in ſome ſecret, 
pleaſing Fault, or whatever it was, there was none at 
the Confeſſion but a Set of pcor Scrubs of us, who could 
fin only in our Wills, whoſe Perſons could be no Temp- 
tation to one another, and might have, without Inter- 
ruption from any Body elſe, humble, lowly Hearts, in 


frightful Looks and dirty Dreſſes, at our Leiſure. When | 


we poor Souls had prefented ourſelves with a Contrition 
ſuitable to our Worthlefſne!s, ſome pretty young Ladies, 
in Mobs, popped in here and there about the Church, 
clattering the Pew Door after them, and ſquatting into 2 
Whiſper behind their Fans. Among others one of Lady 
Lizard's Daughters, and her hopeful Maid, made ther 
Entrance ; the young Lady did not omit the ardent Form 
behind the Fan, while the Maid immediately gaped 


round her to look for ſome other devout Perſon, whom | 


faw at a Diſtance very well dreſſed ; bis Air and Habit a 
little military, but in the Pertneſs not the true Poſſeſſion 
of the martial Character. This Jackanapes was fixed 
at the End of a Pew with the utmoſt Impudence, declar- 
ing, by a fixed Eye on that Seat, (where our Beauty was 
placed) the Object of his Devotion. This obſcene Sight 
gave me all the Indignation imaginable, and I could at- 
tend to nothing but the Reflection that the * Af 

ronts 
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fronts imaginable, are ſuch as no one can take Notice of. 
Before I was out of ſuch vexatious Inadvertencies to the 
Buſineſs of the Place, there was a great deal of good 
Company now come in. There was a good Number of 
very janty Slatterns, who gave us to underſtand, that 
it is neither Dreſs nor Art to which they were beholden 
for the 'Town's Admiration. Beſides theſe, there were 
alſo by this Time arrived two or three Sets of Whiſper- 
ers, who carry on mot of their Calumnies by what they 
entertain one another with in that Place, and we were 
now altogether very good Company. There were indeed 
a few, in whoſe Looks there appeared an heavenly Joy 
and Gladneſs upon the Entrance of a new Day, as if they 
had gone to Sleep with Expectation of it. For the Sake 
of theſe it is worth while that the Church keeps up ſuch 
early Mattins throughout the Cities of London and Weſt- 
min/ler ; but the Generality of thoſe who obſerve the 
Hour, perform it with ſo taſteleſs a Behaviour, that it 
appears a Taſk rather than a voluntary Act. But of all 
the World, thoſe familiar Ducks, who are, as it were, 
at home at the Church, and by frequently meeting there, 
throw the Time of Prayer very negligently into their 
Common Life, and make their coming together in that 
Place as ordinary as any other Action, and do not turn 
their Converſation upon any Improvement ſuitable to the 
true Deſign of that Houſe, but on Trifles below even 
their worldly Concerns and Characters. Theſe are little 
Groups of Acquaintances diſperſed in all Parts of the 
Town, who are, forſooth, the only People of unſpotted 
CharaQers, and throw all the Spots that ſtick on thoſe of 
other People. Malice is the ordinary Vice of thoſe who 
live in the Mode of Religion, without the Spirit of it. 
The pleaſurable World are hurried by their Paſſions 
above the Conſideration of what others think of them, 
into a Purſuit of irregular Enjoyments, while thoſe, who 
torbear the Gratifications of Fleſh and Blood, withcut 
having won over the Spirit to the Intereſts of Victue, are 
implacable in Defamations on the Errors of ſuch who 
offend without reſpect to Fame. But the Conſideration 
ot Perſons whom one cannot but take Notice, when one 
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ſees them in that Place, has drawn me out of my intend- 
ed Talk, which was to bewail that People do not know 
the Plesſute of early Hours, and of dedicating their firſt 
Moments of the Day, with Joy and Singleneſs of Heart, 
to their Creator, Experience would convince us, that 
the carlier we left our Beds, the ſeldomer thould we be 
confned to them. 

One great Good which would alſo accrue from this, 
were it become a Faſhion, would be, that *tis poſſible 
our chief Divines would condeſcend to pray themſelves, 
or at leaſt thoſe whom they ſubſtitute would be better 
jupplicd, than to be forced to appear at theſe Oraiſons in 
a Garb and Attire which makes them appear mortity'd 
with worlcly Want, and not abſtracted from the World 
by the Contempt of it. How is it poſſible for a Gentleman 
under the Income of fifty Pounds a Year, to be attentive 
to ſublime Things? He mutt rife and dreſs like a La- 
beurer for a fordid Hire, inſtead of approaching his 
Place of Service with the utmoſt Pleaſure and Satisfacti- 
on, that now he is going to be the Mouth of a Crowd of 
People, who have laid aſide all the DiſtinQions of this 
contemptible Being, to-beſeech a Protection under its ma- 
nifo!ld Pains and Diſadvantages, or a Releaſe from it, by 
his Favcur who ſent them into it. He would, with de- 
cent Superiority, look upon himſelf as Orator before 


the Throne of Grace, for a Crowd, who hang upon his 


Words, while he aſks for them all that is neceſſary in a 
tranſitory Lite, from the Aſſurance that a good Behavi- 
our for a few Minutes in it, will purchaſe endieſs Joy, 
and happy Immortality. 

Put who can place himſelf in this View, who, though 
not pinched with Want, is diſtracted with Cate from the 
Fear of it? No: A Man in the leaſt Degree below the 


Spirit of a Saint, or a Martyr, will loll, huddle over his 


Duty, look contuſed, or aſſume a Reſoſution in his Be- 
haviour which will be quite as ungraceful, except he is 
ſupported above the Neceſſities of Life. 

Power and ('ommandment to his Miniſter to declare and 
pronounce to bis Pecple, is mentioned with a very unregard- 
ed Air, when the Speaker is known in his own private 
Condition to be almoſt an Object of their Pity and Chari- 


* 
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- ty. This laſt Circumſtance, with many others here 
looſely ſuggeſted, are the Occaſion that one knows not 
how to recommend to ſuch as have not already a fied 
, Senſe of Devotion, the Pleafure of pafling the earlicit 
Hours of the Day in a public Congregation. But were 
: this Dlorning Solemnity as much in Vogue, even as it is 
now at more advanced Hours of the Day, it would ne- 
$ cefſarily have to good an Effect upon us, as to make us 
; more diicugaged and cheartul in Cenverſation, and lets 
p arttul and 1aGncere in Buſineſs. The World would be 
r quite another Viace than it is now the teſt of the Day, 
t and every Face would have an Alactity in it, which can 
1 be borrowed irom no other Reflections, but thote which 
4 give us the aſſured Protection ot Oninipotence, 
n 
« 2 8 
0 No 66. Wedneſday, May 27. 
- — 
f 
s ALeTTER tothe GuarDian, wherein the Author ſup- 
© poles himlelf ſhot away upon an Impulic of Thought 
y in the Lorid of Ideas. | 
e See tribus lectis videas cænare quaterno: : 
3 E quibus unus awet quavis aſpergere cunctos, 
a Preter eum qui pra bet aſuam pi, bunc quoque— 
- 885 o R. Sat. 4+ I. 1. v. 86. 
5 
Set twelve at Supper, one abwe the re. 
h Tales all the Talk, and breats a ſcurvy 7 
e On all, except the Maſter ef the Fea/t : 
Ee Alt lajt on him | 
3 
4 [By Mr. PaRNEZLLE.] 
d HE following Letter is full of Imagination, and, 
. in 2 fabulous manner, ſets forth a Connection be- 
1 tween Thiuge, and an Alliance between Perſons that are 
1 very diſt int and remote to common Eyes. I think 1. 
v. O 3 know 
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know the Hand to be that of a very ingenious Man, and 
ſhall therefore give it the Reader without farther Preface. 
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HERE is a Set of Mankind, who are wholly em- 
ployed in the ill- natured Office of gathering up 
a Collection of Stories that lefſen the Reputation of 
others, and ſpreading them abroad with a certain Ait of 
Satisfaction. Perhaps, indeed, an innocent unmean- 
ing Curioſity, a Defire of being informed concerning 
thoſe we live with, or a Willingneſs to profit by Re- 
fleQion upon the Actions of others, may ſometimes af- 
ford an Excuſe, or ſometimes a Defence, for Inquiſi- 
tivenels ; but certainly it is, beyond all Excuſe, a Tranſ- 
greſſion againſt Humanity, to carry the Matter farther, 
to tear off the Dreſſings, as I may 3 the Wounds 
of a Friend, und expote them to the Air in cruel Fits 
of Dive.fion; and yet we have ſomething more to be- 
woan, an Outrage of a higher Nature, which Man- 
kind is guilty of when they are not content to ſpread 
the Stories of Folly, Frailty and Vice, but even enlarge 
them, or invent new ones, and blacken Characters, that 
we may appear ridiculous or hateful to one another, 
From ſuch Practices as theſe it happens, that ſome feel 
a Sorrow, and others are agitated with a Spirit of Re- 
venge, that Scandals or Lies are told, becaule anothet 
has told ſuch before, that Reſentments and Quarrels 
ariſe, and Affronts and Injuries are given, received and 
multiplied in a Scene of Vengeance. 
All this I have often obſerved with Abundance of 
Concern, and having a perfect Deſite to further the 
Happineſs of Mankind, I lately ſet myſelf to conſider 
the Cauſes from whence ſuch Evils ariſe, and the Re- 
medies which may be applied. Whereupon I ſhut my 
Eyes to prevent a Diſtraction from outward Objects, 
and a while after ſhot away, upon an Impulie ot 
Thought, into the Werld of Ideas, where abſtracted 
Qualities became viſible in ſuch Appeatances as were 
agreeable to each of their Natures, 5 
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That Part of the Country, where I happened to light, 
* was the moſt noiſy that I had ever known. The Winds 
« whiltied, the Leaves tuſtled, the Brooks rumbled, the 
* Birds chatter'd, the Tongues of Men were heard, and 


the Echo mingled ſomething of every Sound in its Re- 


* petition, ſo that there was a ſtrange Confuſion and U 

* roar of Sounds about me. At length, as the Noiſe ſtill 

* increaſed, I could diſcern a Man habited like a Herald 

(and as I afterwards underſtood) called Nowelty, that 

came forward proc iming a folemn Day to be kept at 

© the Houle of Commen Fame. Immediately behind kim 

advanced three Nymphs, who had monſttous Appear- 

* ances. The firit of theſe was Curafity, babited like a 

Virgin, and having an hundred Ears upon her Head to 

* ſerve in her Inquiries. The ſecond of theſe was Tal ta- 

* tiveneſs, a little better grown, ſhe ſeemed to be like a 

* ycung Wife, and had an hundred Tongues to ſptead 

R bo Stories. The third was Cenſerieuſneſi, habited like 

* Widow, and ſurrounded with an hundred ſquinting 

Eyes of a malignant Influence, which fo obliquely. dart 

*ed on all around, that it was impoſſible to ſay which 
* of them had brought in the Information the boaſted of. 

© Theſe, as I was informed, had been very inſtrumental 
in preſerving and reating Common Fame, when upon 
* her Birth-day ſhe was ſhuffled into a Crowd, to eſcape 
the Search which Truth might have made after ber and 
het Parents. Curiefity found her there, Talkativeneſs 
* conveyed her away, and Cenſeriouſne/s ſo nutſed her up, 
* that in a ſhort Time ſhe grew to a prodigious Size, and 
* obtained an Empire over the Univeric ; wheretore the 
* Pexwer, in Gratitude for theſe Services, has ſince ad- 
* vanced them to her higheſt Employments. The next 
* who came forward in the Proceilion was a light Dam- 
* fel, called Credulity, who carried behind them the 
* Lamp, the Silver Veſſel with a Spout, and other Inſtru- 
ments proper for this ſolemn Occaſion. She had for- 
* merly ſeen theſe three together, and conjecturing from 
* the Number of their Ears, Tongues and Eyes, that 
* they might be the proper Genii of Attention, Familiar 
* Converſe, and Ocular Demonſtration, ſhe from that 
Time gave berſelf up to attend them, The laſt who 
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followed were ſome who had cloſely muffled themſelxes 
* in upper Gzrments, o that I cou!* not diſcern who 
they were; but juſt a* the foremott of them was come 
* up, t am glad, fays ihe, calling me by my Name, 10 
* meet vou at this Tune, ſtay cloſe by me, end take a 
* fiict Obſervation of all that paſſes. Her Voice waz 
* ſwe-t and commancing, I thought I had ſomewhere 
heard it; and hom her, as I went along, I learned the 
Meat ing of cvety Thing which ered, 
We now marched furware through the R:okery of 
* Rumuirs, which flew thick and with a terrible Din 1 
* azound us. At length we artived at the Houle of Cen- 
5 Fane, where a blecatomb of Neputaiions was that 
* Day tv tall tor her Viealure. "The Houſe ſtood upon an 
* Eminence, having a thoutand Paſſages to it, and a thou- 
* ſand whiſpering Holes for the Conveyance of Sound. 
The Hall we entered was formed with the Art of a 
* Mufic- Chamber tor the Improvement of Noiſes. Reff 
and Sience are baniſhed the Place. Steries of different 
* Natures wander in light Flocks all about, ſometimes 
Truths and Lies, cr ſometimes Lies themſelves claſhing 
* againſt one another, In the Migale ſtood a Table 
painted aſter the Manger of the remoteſt Aiatic Couy- 
tries, upon which the Lamp, the Silver Veſſel, and Cups 
* of a white Earth, were planted in order. Then died 
Herbs were brought, collected for the Solemnity in 
* Moonſhine, and Water being put to them, there was a 
c greenith Liquor mude, to Which they added the Flower 
* of Milk, and an Extraction trom the Canes of Americs, 
* for pettorming a Libation to the infernal Powers of 
* Miſchzef. Atter this Cu: zo/ity, reti ing to a withdrawigg 
* Rocm, brought forth the Fiftim:s, being to Appearance 
* a Set of ſmall waxen Images, which ſhe laid upon the 
Table one after another. Immediately then Talkative- 
"+ neſs gave each of them the Name of ſome one, whom 
* for the Time they were to repreſent; and Cer/fortouſne/s 
* fiuck them all about with black Pins, till pronouncing 
* at every one lie ſtuck, ſomething to the Prejudice ot 


* the Perſons repreſented. No ſooner were thele Rites 


« performed, and Incantations uttered, but the Sound of 
* a lpeaking Trumpet was heard in the Air, by 7 
| | ' hay 
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they knew the Deity of the Face was propitiated and 
aſlilling. Upon this the Sky grew darker, a Storm 
aroſe, and Murmurs, Sighs, Groans, Cries, and tte 
Words of Grief or Reſentment were heard within i. 
Thus the three y2rcereſjes diſcoveted, that they, whuP: 
Names they had given to the Images, were al;ealy auf- 
fected with what was done to them in Ethigy. I 
Knowledge of this was received with the loudeſt 
Laughter, and in many congratulatory Words they 
apt lauded one another's Wit and Power. | 
As Matters were at this high Foint of Diſorder, the 
mafled Lady, whom I attended on, being no longer 
able to endure ſuch barbarous Proceedings, threw off 
her Upper Garment of R-/erve, and appeared to be 
Truth. As ſoon as ſhe had confeſſed herſelf preſent, 
the ſpeaking Trumpet ceaſed to ſound, the Sky cleared 
up, the Storm abated, the Notes Which we heard in 
it ended, the Laughter of the Company was over, and 
a ſerene Light, till then unknown to the Vlace, dif- 
fuſed around it. At this the detected Yorcers//e; eng 
deavoured to eſcape in a Cloud which | ſaw began to 
thicken round them, but it was ſoon diſperſed, their 
Charms being controled, and prevailed over by the ſu- 
perior D/winzry. For my Part | was exceedingly glad 
to ſee it ſo, and began to conſider what Puniſhment 
ſhe would inflict upon them. | fancied it would be 
proper to cut off Curieſiiy's Ears, and fix them to the 
Eaves of the Houſes, to nail the Tongues of Ta a- 
tivcenets to [nilian Tables, and to put out the Eyes of 
Cen/orioulne/s with a Flaſh of ker Light. In reſpect 
of Credulity J had indeed ſome little Pity, and had ! 
been Judge ſhe might, perhaps, have cicape.! with a 
hearty Reproof. 

* Bur I ſoon found that the diſcerning fudge had 
other Deſigns, the knew them for ſuch as will not be 
deſtroyed entirely while Mankind is in Heing, and yet 
cught to have a Brand and Puniſhment athxed tothem 
that they may be avoided, Wherefore the too a teat 
for Judgment, and had th2 Criminals brought forward 
by Shane ever bluthing, and Trouble with a Whip of 
many Laines, two Phantoms who had dogged the 4. 

lien in Diſguiſe, and waited till they had at Autho- 
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* rity from Truth to lay Hands upom them. Immediate- 
* ly then ſhe ordered Curicfity and Taliativeneſ to be 
* fettered together, that the one ſhould never ſuffer the 
other to reſt, nor the other ever let her remain undiſco- 
* vered. Light Credulity ſhe linkt to Shame at the Tor- 
* mentors own Requelt, who was pleaſed to be thus ſe- 
cute that her Pritoner could not eſcape ; and this was 
* done partly for her Puniſhment, and partly for her 
Amendment. Cenſoriouſneſs was alſo in like Manner 
* begged by Trouble, and had her aſſigned for an eternal 
* Companion. After they were thus chained with one 
* another by the Judge's Order, ſhe drove them from 
the Preſence to wander for ever thro' the World, with 
Novelty ſtalking before them. 

The Cauſe being now over, ſhe retreated from Sight 
within the Splendor of her own Glory, which leaving 
the Houſe it had brightened, the Sounds that were 
proper to the Place began to be as loud and confuſed ay 
when we entered, and there being no longer a clear di- 
ſtinguied Appearance of any Objects repreſented to 
* me, I returged from the Excufion I had made in 
* Fancy.” 
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The Guanpian remarks that POETS generally live 


longer than other Men, unleſs cut off by Accident or 


Excels.—Pindar and Tom d'Urfey excellent in Lyric 
Poetty.—The GuarDian facetioully informs the 
Town of a Play to be pertormed for the Benefit of bis 
Cotempoiary Tim d'Urfey. 


— ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Muſa yræ folers, & cantor Apollo. 
Hos. Ars Poet. v. 406. 
| Bluſh not to paironize the Muſe's Skill. 


[I Mr. AbpDis o u.] 


T has been remarked, by curious Obſervers, that 


Poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond the 
uiual Age of Man, it not cut off by fome Accident 3 
Exceſs, 


. ˙ A era aut eos on fue ed” Moti ã 0 Gone SST 
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Exceſs, as Anncreon, in the midſt of a very merry old Age 
was Choaked with a Grape-ſtone. The ſame Redundan- 
cy of Spirits that produces the poetical Flame, keeps up 
the vital Warmth, and adminifte;s uncommon. Fewel to 
Life. I queſtion not but ſeveral Inſtances will occur to 
my Reader's Memory, from Hamer down to Mr. Dryden. 
I ſhall only take Notice of two who have excelled in Ly- 
zicks, the one an Antient, and the other a Modern. The 
firſt gained an immortal Reputation by 1 ſeveral 

ockeys in the O/ympick Games, the laſt has ſignalized 

unſelf on the ſame Occaſion by the Ode that begins 
with=———To Horſe, brave Boys, to New. Market, to Horſe. 
My Reader will, by this Time, know that the two Poets 
I have mentioned are Pixdar and Mr. d4*Urfey. The for- 
mer of theſe is long ſince laid in his Urn, after having. 
many Years together, endeared himſelf to all Greece by 
his tune ful Compoitions. Our Countryman is {till liv- 
ing, and in a blooming old Age, that ſtill promiſes many 
muſical Productions; for if I am not miſtaken, our Br: - 
tiſþ Swan will ſing to the laſt, The beſt Judges why 
have peruſed his laſt Song on the moderate Man, do not 
diſcover any Decay in his Parts, but think it deſerves 2 
Place among the fineſt of thoſe Works with which he ob- 
liged the World in his more early Years. 

I am led into this Subject by a Viſit which I lately re- 
ceived from my good old Friend and Cotemporaty. As 
we both flouriſhed together in King Charles the Second's 
Reign, we diverted ourſelves with the Remembrance of 
ſeveral Particulars that paſſed in the World before the 

eateſt Part of my Readers were born, and could not but 
imile to think how inſ-nfibly we were grown into a 
Couple of venerable old Gentlemen. Tom obſerved to 


me, that after having written more Odes than Horace, 


and about four Times as many Comedies as Terence, . he 
was reduced to great Difficulties by the Importunities of 
a Set of Men, who, of late Years, had furniſhed him with 
the Accommodations of Life, and would not, as we lay, 
be paid with a Song. In order to extticate my old 
Friend J immediately ſent for the three Directors of 
the Play-houſe, and defired them that they would fn 
their Turn do a good Office for the Man, who, in Shake- 


fſpear*s 
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/pear's Phre fe, had often filled their Mouths, I mean with 

Piesſantty ang popular Conceits. They very generouſly 
!iitened to wy Propoſal, and agreed to act the 5/71. 
ers, (a very taking Play of wy old Friend's — 
en the i5th of the next Month, for the Benet of the 
Author. 

My Kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. 40 will be 
in;perfett, it after having engaged the Players in his Fa- 
veur, I Co net get the Town to come into it. I muſt 
theteſoſe beartily recommend to all the young Ladies, 
my Ditciples, the Cale of my old Friend, who has often 
made their Grand-mothers merry, and whoſe Sonnety 
have perhaps lulled aſleep many a preſent Toaſt, when 
the lay in her Cradle. 

I have already prevailed on my Lady Lizard to be at 
the Houſe in one ot the Front Boxes, and deſign, if I am 
in Town, to lead her in myſelf at the Head of her Daugh- 
ters. The Gentleman I am ſpezking of has laid Obliga- 
tions on fo umny of his Countrymen, that I hope they 
will think this but a juſt Retuta to the good Service of 2 
Veteran Poet. 

I myſelf remember King Charles the Second leaning on 
Tom d Urfey's Shoulder more than once, and humming 
over a Song with him. It is certain that Monarch was 
not a little fupported by Toy to great C#/ar, which gave 
the Whigs ſuch a Blow as they were not able to recover 
that whole Reign. My Friend afterwards attacked Po- 
pery with the ſame Succeſs, having expoſed Bellarmine 
and Port;-Carers more than once in ſhort ſatirical Com- 
poſitions, which have been in every Body's Mouth. He 
has made uſe of Italian Tunes and Sonatas for promoting 
the Ploteſtant Intereſt, and turned a conſiderable Part cr 


the Pop-'s Muſic againſt himſelf. In thort, he has oblig- 


el the Court with political Sonnets, the Country with Dia- 
logues and Pattorals, the City with Delcriptions of a 
Lord-Mayor's Feaſt, not to wention his little Ode upon 
Stcol-Balt, with many other of the like Nature. 

Should tbe very Individuals he has celebrated make 


their Appeatance together, they would be ſufficient to fill 


the Play-houtr, Fretty Peg of W. indſor, Giltan of Croydon, 
ith Dol, and Neliy, and Tornuy ard Johny, with 
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many others to be met with in the muſical Miſcellanies 
intitled, Pills to purge Melancholy, would make a good 
Benctit Night. 

As my Friend, after the Manner of the old Lyricks, 
accompanies his Works with his own Voice, he has been 
the Delight of the moſt polite Companies and Converſa- 
tions from the Beginning of King Charles the Second's 

Reign to our preſent Times. Many an honeſt Gentle- 
man has got a Reputation in his Country, by pretending 
to have been in Company with Tom d'Urfey. 

| might here mention ſeveral other Merits in my 
Friend ; as his enriching our Language with a Multitude 
of Rhimes, and bringing Words together, that, without 
his good Offices, would never have been acquainted with 
one another, ſo long as it had been a Tongue. But J 
mult not omit that my old Friend angles for a Trout the 
belt of any Man in Eng/and. May Flies come in hate 
this Seaſon, or | myſelt ſhould betote now, have had a 
Trout of his Hooking. 

After what I have ſaid, and much more that I might 
ſav, on this Subject, I queftion not but the World will 
think that my old Friend ought not to paſs the Remain- 
der of his Life in a Cage like a ſinging Lcd, but enjoy all 
that Pindaric Liberty which is ſuitable to a Man of his 
Genius. He has made the Wortd merry, and F hope 
they will make him eaſy ſo long as he itays among us. 
This I will take upon me to ſay, they cannot do a Kind- 
neſs to a more diverting Companion, or a more Chearful, 
honeſt and good natur'd Man. 
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A LETTER from Sir Har ry Lizard to the GDA, 
containing his Objeftions to Matrimony.—The 
Guardian's Anſwer. 


Inſpicere, tanguam in ſpeculum, in vitas omninum 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis ſumere exemplum fibi. 
| TER. Adelph. Act. 3. Sc. 4. 


My Advice to him is, to conſult the Lives of other Men, a, 
he would a Looking Glaſs, and from tbence fetch Exam 


ples for bis own Imitation. 


HE Paper of To-day ſhall conſiſt of a Letter from 

my Friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, with my Au- 
ſwer, may be worth the Peruſal of young Men of Eſtates, 
and young Women without Fortunes. It is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that in our firſt vigorous Years we lay down ſome 
Law to ourſelves for the Conduct of future Life, which 
may at leaſt prevent eſſential Misfortunes. The cutting 
Cares which attend ſuch an Affection as that againſt which 
I forewarn my Friend Sir Harry, are very well known to 
all who are called the Men of Pleaſure ;3 but when they 
have oppoſed their Satisfaction to their Anxieties in an 
impartial Examination, they will find their Life not only 
a Dream, but a troubled and vexatious one. 


Dear old Man, 


0 I Believe you are very much ſurpriſed, that in the ſe- 
6 veral Letters | have written to you, ſince the Re- 
* ceipt of that wherein ou recommend a young Lady 
* for a Wife to your humble Servant, I have not made 
the leaſt mention of that Matter. It happens at this 
Time, that Jam not ſo much inclined to marry ; there 
* are very many Matches in our Country, wherein the 
Parties live fo infipidly, or ſo vexatiouſly, * — 
. « afral 
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« aſraid to venture from their Example. Beſides, to tell 
you the Truth, good Neffor, I am informed your fine 
young Woman is ſoon to be diſpoſed of elſewhere. As to 
* the young Ladies of my Acquaintance in your great 
« Town, I do not know one whom I could think of as a 
« Wiſe, who is not either prepoſſefſed with ſome Inclina- 
tions for ſome other Man, or affects Pleaſures and Enter- 
© tainments, which ſhe prefers to the Converſation of any 
Man living. Women of this Kind are the moſt fre- 
« quently met with of any Sort whatſoever, I mean they 
ate the moſt frequent among People of Condition, that 
is to ſay, ſuch ate eaſily to be had as would fit at the 
« Head of your Eſtate and Table, Lye in by for the 
« Sake of receiving Viſits in Pomp at the of the 
Month, and enjoy the like Gratifications from the Su 
port of your Fortune; but you yourſelf would ſignify 
* no more to one of them than a Name in Truſt in a Set- 
* thement which conveys Lands and Goods, but has no 
Right for his own Uſe. A Woman of this Turn can 
* no more make a Wife, than an ambitious Man can be 
« a Friend ; they both ſacrifice all the true Taſtes of Be- 
© ing and Motives of Life, for the Oſtentation, the Noiſe, 
* and the Appearance of it. Their Hearts are turned to 
* unnatural Objects, and as the Men of Deſign can carry 
* them on with an Excluſion of their daily Com nions, 
* ſo Women of this Kind of Gaiety can live at and 
Board with a Man without any Affection to his Perſon. 
* As to any Woman that you examine hereafter for my 
* Sake, if you can poſſibly find a Means to converſe with 
* her at ſome Country Seat. If ſhe hasno Reliſh for ru- 
* ral Views, but is undelighted with Streams, Fields and 
* Groves, I defire to hear no more of her, ſhe has de- 
« ood from Nature, and is irrecoverably engaged in 
Vanity. 

have ever been curious to obſerve the Arrogance 
* ofa Town Lady when ſhe firſt comes down to her 
* Huſband's Seat, and debating her Country Neigh- 


© bours, wants ſomebody to laugh with her at the fright- 


ful Things to whom the hertelf is equally ridiculous. 
* The pretty pitty-pat Step, the playing Head, and yo 
* ia 
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fall back in the Courteſy, ſhe does not imagine, make 
© her as unconvetſible and inacceſſible to our plain Peg. 
ple, as the loud Voice, and ungainly Stride, render one 
* of our Huntreſſes to her. In a Word, dear N+sTox, 
© |] beg you to ſuſpend all Inquiries towards wy Matti. 
* mony till you hear further from, 


SIR, 
Tour mf? obliged, and 
m/ humble Servant, 
HARRY LIZ ARD. 


A certain looſe Turn in this Letter, mixed indeed with 
ſome real Exceptions to the too frequent filly Choice mace 
by Country Gentlemen, has given me no fmall Anxiety; 
and I have ſent Sir Harry an Account of ny Suſpicion; 
as follows : 


To Sir HARRY Lizard; 
8. 


OUR Letter I have read over two or three Tice, 
and muſt be ſo free with you as to tell you it has 
in it ſomething which betrays you have loft that Sim- 
plicity of Heart with relation to Love, which I pro- 
miſed myſelf would crown your Days with Happineſ 
and Honour. The Alteration of your Mind towards 
Marriage is not repieſented as flowing from Diſcrction, 
and Warineſs in the Choice, but a Dibnclination to that 
State in general; you ſeem ſecretly to propoſe to your- 
ſelf (for Iwill think no otherwiſe of a Man of your 
Age and Temper) all its Satis:a&tions out of it, and ro 
avoid the Care and Incoaveniencies that attend thoſe 
who enter into it. I will not urge at this Time the 
greateſt Conſideration. of all, to wit, regard of Inno- 
cence; but having, I think, in my Eye, what you 
aim at, I muſt, as | am your Friend, acquaint you 
that you are going into a Wilderneſs of Cares and Dif- 
trations, from which you will never be able to extri- 
cate yourſelf, while the Compunttions of Honour and 
Pity ate yet alive in you. 


| 
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Without naming Names, I have long ſuſpeQed 

* your Deſigns upon a young Gentlewoman in your 
* Neighbourhood, but give me leave to tell you, with all 
the Eatneſtneſs of a faithful Friend, that to enter into a 
criminal Commerce with a Woman of Metit, whom 
* you find innocent, is of all the Follies in this Life, the 
* moſt truitful of Sorrow; you mull make your Ap- 
* proaches to her with the Benevolence and Language of 
a good Angel, in order to way upon her Pollution and 
© Shame, which is the Work of a Demon: The Faſhion 
© of the World, the Warmth of Youth, and the Atflu- 
* ence of Fortune, may, perhaps, make you look upon 
* me in this Talk like a poor well meaning old Man, 
* who is palt thoſe Ardencies in which you at preſent 
* triumph ; but believe me, Sir, if you ſucceed in what [ 
feat you deſign, you'll find the Sacrifice of Beauty and 
Innocence ſo ſtrong an Obligation upon you, that your 
* whole Life will paſs away in the worſt Condition ima- 
* ginable, that of Doubt and Itreſolution; you will ever 
* be deſigning to leave her, and never do it; or elſe leave 
© her for another, with a conſtant Þonging after her. 
He is a very unhappy Man who does not reſerve the 
* moſt pure and kind Aﬀections of his Heart for bis Mar- 
* riage Bed, he will otherwiſe be reduced to this melan- 
* choly Circumſtance, that he gave bis Mitreſs that 
kind of Affection which was proper for his Wife, and 
© has not for his Wife either that, or the uſual Inclination 
* which Men beſtow upon their Miſtteſſes. After ſuch 
* an Aﬀair as this, you are a very lucky Man if you 
* find a prudential Marriage is only inſipid, and not ac- 
* tually miſerable z a Woman, of as antient a Family as 
* your own, may come into the Houſe of the Lizards, 
* murmur in your Bed, growl at your Table, rate your 
* Servants, and inſult yourſelf, while you bear all this 
* with this unhappy Reflection at the Bottom of your 
* Heart, This is all for the Injured——The Heart is un- 
* governable enough, without being biaſſed ly Prepoſ- 
* telſions ; how emphatically unhappy therefore is he, 
* who, beſides the natural Vagrancy of Affection, has a 
* Paiſion to one particular Object in which he fees no- 
* thing but what is loyely, except what proceeds ow 
* N18 
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* his own Guilt againſt it? | ſpeak to you, my dear 
* Friend, as one who tenderly regards your Welfare, 
* and beg of you to avoid this great Error, which hay 
rendered ſo many agreeable Men unhappy before you. 
* When a Man is engaged among the Diſſolute, Gay, 
* and Artful of the fair * a Knowledge of their Man. 
* ners and Deſigns, their Favours unendeared by Truth, 
their feigned Sorrows and grofs Flattzrizs, muſt in Time 
* reſcue a Reaſonable Man from the Inchantment; but in 
* a Cate wherein you bave none but yourtelf to accuſe, 
you'll find the beſt Part of a generous Mind torn away 
* with her whenever you take your Leave of an injured 
* deſerving Woman. Come to Town, fly from Olinds, 


to your 
Obedient bumble Servart, 
NesTor IronS1TDi, 
No 69. Saturday, May 30. 


. 


A Religious Treatiſe, written by the Alchbiſhop of 


Cambray, recommended as a Piece of extraordinary 
Merit. 


Jupiter eſt quodcunque wides,— Lu cax, 
Where-e'er you turn your Eyes, tis God you ſee. 


I Had this Morning a very valuable and kind Preſent 
ſent me, of a tranſlated Work of a moſt excellent 
foreign Writer, who makes a very conſiderable Figure 
in the Learned and Chriſtian World. It is intitled, 
A Demonſtration of the Exiflence, Wiſdom, and Omnipts 
tence of God, drawn from the Knowledge of Nature, 
particularly of Man, and fitted to the meaneſt Capacity, 
by the Archbiſhop of Cambray, Author of Telemachus, 
and tranſlated from the French by the fame Hand that 


Engliſhed that excellent Piece. This great Author, in the 
Writings which he has before produced, has manifeſted 
an 


p of 


AN, 
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an Heart full of virtuous Sentiments, great Benevolence 
to Mankind, as well as a fincere and fervent Piety towards 
his Creator. His Talents and Parts are a very great 
Good to the World, and it is a pleaſing Thing to behold 
the polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, and tecommend- 


ing it from its natural Beauty. Looking over the Letters 


of my Correſpondents, I find one which celebrates this 


' "Treatiſe, and recommends it to my Readers. 


To the GuanDIan. 
IX. 
„ Think I have ſomewhere read, in the Writings of 
« | one whom I take to be a Friend of yours, a Saying 
* which ſtruck me very much, and as I remember it 
« was to this Purpoſe : The Exiſtence of a God is ſo far 
© from being a Thing that wants to be proved, that I think 
* it the only Thing of which we are certain. This is a 
« ſprightly and jutt Exprethon ; however, Idare ſay, you 
* will not be diſpleaſed that I put you in Mind of faying 
* ſomething on the Demonſtration of the Biſhop of Cam- 
* bray, A Man of bis Talents views all things ia a Light 
* different from that in which ordinary Men ſee them, 
* and the devout Diſpofition of his Soul turns all thoſe 
Talents to the Improvement of the Pleaſures of a good 
Life. His Stile clothes Philoſophy in a Dreſs almoſt 
* Poetic, and his Readers enjoy in full Perfection the 
Advantage, while they are reading him, of being what 
he is. The pleafing Repreſentation of the animal 
powers in the Beginning of his Work, and his Conſidera- 
tion of the Nature of Man with the Addition of Rea- 
* fon, in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the 
Mind a ſtrong Satisfaction in itſelf, and Gratitude to- 
* wards Him who beſtowed that Superiority over the 
Brute World. Theſe Thoughts had ſuch an EffeQ up- 
* on the Author himſelf, that he has ended his Diſcourſe 
* with a Prayer. This Adoration has a Sublimity in it 
* befitting his Character, and the Emotions of his Heart 
* flow from Wiſdom and Knowledge. I thought it 
would be proper for a Saturday's Paper, and have tranſ- 
* lated it, to make you a Preſent of it. I have not, as 
the Tranſlator was obliged to do, confined myfelf to 
* an 
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Nog 
an exact Verſion from the Original, but have ent. 
* voured toexprels the Spirit of it, by tiking the Liber. 
* ty to render his Thoughts, in ſuch a Way as 1 hoy 


* have uttered them if they had been wy own. It by 
been cblerved, that the private Letters of gieat Me 


* are the belt Pictures of their Souls, but certainly their 


* private Devotions would be {til! more inſtructise, ang 
* I know not why they ſhould not be as curious and en- 
tett ning. 

If you inſert this Praver, I know not but I may ſene 
you, for another Occaſion, one uted by a very great 
* Wit of the laſt Age, which has Alluſions to the Etton 
of a veiy wild Life, and I believe you wil tbink it 
* Written with an uncommon S. irit. the Perton whom 
I mean was an excellent Writer, and the Publication 
* of this Prayer of his may be, perhaps, fome kind cg 
Antidote againſt the Iafection in his other Writings, 
* But this Supplication of the Biſhop has in it a mare 
happy and untroubled Spirit ; it is (if that is not fayirg 
* ſomething too fond) the Worſhip of an Angel cons 
* cerne( for thoſe that had faller, but r imſelf ſtill in the 
State of Glory and Innocence. The Book ends with 
* an Act of Devotion to this Effect: 

O my God, if the greater Number of Mankind do 
* not diſcover Thee in that glorious Show of Nature 
* which Thou haft placed befure our Eyes, it is not be- 
* cauſe Thou art tar from every one of us; Thou art 
* preſent to us more than any Object which we touch 
* with our Hands; but our Senles, and the Paſhons which 
they produce in us, turn our Attention from Thee. 
Thy Light ſhines in the Midſt of Darkneſs, but the 
* Darknels comprehends it not. Thou, O | ord, doſt 
* every where diſplay thyſelf. Thou ſhineſt in all thy 
Works. but art not regarded by heedleſs and unthink- 
ing Men. The whole Creation talks aloud of Tuce, 
and echos with the Repetitions of thy Holy Name. 
But ſuch is our Inſenſibility, that we are deaf to the 
* great and univerſal Voice of Nature. Thou art every- 
© where about us, and within us; but we wander from 
© ourſelves, become Strangers to our own Souls, and do 
* not apprehend thy Prelence, O Thou, who art — 

* eter 
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tthemtelves. 


vanithes and diſap 
I am loſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when 1 
think on Thee. The Man who does not ſee Thee 
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« etern1l Fountain of Light and Beiuty, who art the An- 
© cient of Days, without Beginning and without End; O 
Thou, who art the Life of all that truly live, thoſe can 
© never fail to find Thee, who ſeek for Thee within 
But alas, the very Gifts which Thou be- 
© towelt upon us, do ſo employ our Thoughts, that they 


' *hincer us from perceiving the Hand which conveys 


them to us. We tive by Thee, and yet we live witn- 
© out thinking on thee ; but, O Lord, what is Life in the 
© Ignorance of Thee ? A dead unaQtive Piece of Matter, 
' a Flower that withers, a River that glides away, a Pa- 
© lace that haſtens to its Ruin, a Picture made up of 
« fading Colours, a Maſs of ſhining Ore, ſtrike our Ima- 
« ginations, and make us ſenſible of their Exiſtence. 
We regard them as Objects capable of giving us Plea- 
ſute, not conſidering that thou conveyeſt through them 
'all the Pleaſure which we imagine they give us. Such 
' raig empty Objects. that are only the Shadows of Be- 
ing, are proportioned to our low and groveling 
© Thoughts. That Beauty which thou haſt poured our 
« on thy Creation, is as a Veil which hides Thee from 
' our Eyes, As Thou art a Being too pure and exalted 
to paſs through our Senſes, Thou art not regarded by 
Men, who have debaſed their Nature, and have made 
' themſelves like the Beaſts that periſh. So infatuated 
vate they, that, notwithſtanding they know what is 
© Wiſdom and Virtue, which have neither Sound, nor 
i Colour, nor Smell, nor Taſte, nor Figure, nor any 
' other ſenſible Quality, they can doubt of thy Exiſtence, 
i becauſe thou arc not apprehended by the groſſer Or- 
„gans of Senſe. Wretches that we ate! We conſider 
Shadows as Realities, and Truth as a Phantom. That 
which is Nothing is All to us, and that which is All 
' appears to us Nothing. What do we ſee in all Nature 
but Thee, O my God! Thou, and only Thou, appeateſt 
in every Thing. When I conſider Thee, O Lord, I 
am ſwallowed up and loſt in Contemplation of Thee. 
Every thing beſides Thee, even my own Exiſtence, 
rs in the Contemplation of Thee. 


* bas 
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has beheld nothing; he who does not taſte Thee, haz; 
* Reliſh of nothing. His Being is vain, and his Life 
but a Dream. Set up Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up Thy. 
« ſelf that we may behold "Thee. As Wax conſumes be. 
* fore the Fire, and as the Smoke is driven away, ſo let 
* Thine Enemies vaniſh out of thy Preſence. How un. 


happy is that Soul who, without the Senſe of Thee, 


pas no God, no Hope, no Comfort to ſupport him 
But how happy the Man who ſearches, ſighs, and thirſty 
* after Thee ! But he only is fully happy on whem They 
* lifteſt up the Light of thy Countenance, whole Teas 
Thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys, in thy Lx. 
* ing kindneſs, the Completion of all his Defires. How 
long, how long, O Lord, ſhall I wait for that Day, 
* when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy Preſence, Fulneſs of Joy 
and Pleaſures for evermore ? O my God, in this plea- 
* ſing Hope, my Bones rejoice and cry out, Who is like 
* unto Thee! My Heart melts away, and my Soul faini 
* within me, when I look up to Thee who art the God 
* of my Life and my Portion to all Eternity. 


N® 70. Monday, June 1. 


* 


The GuakDfAx at St. Paul's Church, contemplating 
the majeſtic Architecture of the Building, c. be- 
holds a Fly on one of the Pillars, which he compares 
to a Free-Thinker.—Philoſophy opens and enlarges the 
Mind, but the Chriſtian Religion furniſhes much more 
noble and extenſive Views than Philoſophy. 


—mentiſque capacius alte, Ov1v. Met. I. 1. v.76. 
Of Thoughts enlarg'd, and mere exalted Mind. 


As I was, the other Day, taking a ſolitary Walkin 
St. Paul's, I indulged my Thoughts in the Purluit | 


of a certain Analogy between the Fabrick and the Chriſ- 
tian Church in the largeſt Senſe. The Divine Order 
and CEconowy of the one ſeemed to be W 
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ſer forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtic Architecture of 


the other. And as the one conſiſts of a great Variety of 
Parts united in the ſame regular Deſign, according to the 


uueſt Art, and moſt exact Proportion; ſo the other con- 
tains a decent Subordina tion of Members, various ſacred 
Inſtitutions, ſublime DoQtrines, and ſolid Precepts of 
Morality digeſted into the ſame Defign, and with an ad- 
mirable Cor- urrence tending to one View, the Happi- 
neſs and Exaltation of human Nature. 

In the midit of my Contemplation I beheld a Fly up- 
on one of the Pillars; and it ſtraightway came into my 
Head, that this ſame Fly was a Free-Thinker. For it te- 
quired ſome Comprehenſion in the Eye of the Spectator, 
to take in at one View the various Varts of the Building, 
in order to obſerve their Symmetry and Deſign. But to 
the Fly, whoſe Proſpe&t was confind to a little Part of 
one of the Stones of a ſingle Pillar, the joint Beauty of 
the Whole, or the diltint Uſe of its Parts, were incon- 
ſpicuous, and nothing could appear but ſmall Inequalities 
in the Surface of the hewn Stone, which in the View of 
that Inſet ſeemed ſo many deformed Rocks and Preci- 


es. 
The Thoughts of a Free-Thinker are employed on cer- 


tain minute Particularities of Religion, the Difficulty of a 


ſingle Text, or the Unaccountableneſs of ſome Step of 
Providence or Point of DoQtine to his narrow Faculties, 
without comprehending the Scope and Deſign of Chriſti- 
anity, the Perfection to which it raiſeth human Nature, 
the Light it hath ſhed abioad in the World, and the cloſe 
Connection it hath as well with the Good of public So- 
cieties, as with that of particular Perſons. 

This raiſed in me ſome RefleQions on that Frame or 
Diſpoſition which is called Largeneſs of Mind, its e Nceſ- 
ſity towards forming a true Judgment of Things, and 
cas the Soul is not incurably ſtinted by Nature, what 
are the likelieſt Methods to give it Enlargement. 

It is evident that Philofophy doth open and enlarge 
the Mind, by the general Views to which Men are habi- 
tuated in that Study, and by the Contemplation of more. 
numerous and diſtant Objects, than fall within the Sphere 
of Mankind ia the ordinary Purſuits of Life, Hence it 


comes 
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comes to paſs, that Philoſophers judge of moſt Things 
very Cifferently from the Vulgar. Some Inſtances of 
this may be ſeen in the Theetetus of Plato, where So. 
crates wakes the following Remarks, aniong others of 
the like Nature. 
* When a Philoſoper hears ten thouſand Acres men. 
tioned as a great Eſtate, he looks upon it as an incon- 
ſiderable Spot, having been uſed to cortemplate the 
whole Globe of Earth. Or when he beholds a Man 
clated with the Nobility of his Race, becauſe he c:n 
reckon 1 Series of ſeven 1ich Anceſtors, the Philoſo- 
pher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant Fellow, whoſe Mind 
cannot reach to a general View of human Nature, 
which would ſhew him that we have all innumerable 
* Anceftors, among whom are Cr-wds of Rich and 
Poor, Kings and Slaves, Gree#s and Barbarians.” Thus 
far Socrates, who was accounted wiſcr than the reſt of 
the Heathens, for Notions which approach the neateſt 
to Chriſtianity. 
As all Parts and Branches of Philoſophy, or ſpecula- 
tive Knowledge, are uſeful in that Reſpect, Aſtronomy is 
eculiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow Spirit. 
10 that Science there are good Reaſons aſſigned to prove 
the Sun an hundred thouſand Times bigger than our 
Earth; and the Diſtance of the Stars fo prodigious, that 
a Cannon Bullet continuing in its ordinary rapid Motion, 
would not arrive from hence at the neareſt of them in 
the Space of an hundred and fifty thouſand Years. Theſe 
Ideas wonderfully dilate and expand the Mind. There 
is ſomething in the Immenſity of this Diſtance, that 
ſhocks and overwhelms the Jinagination, it is too big 
for the Graſp of a human Intellet : Eſtates, Provinces, 
and Kingdoms vaniſh at its Preſence. It were to be 
wiſhed a certain Prince, who hath encouraged the Study 
of it in his Subjects, had been himſelf a Proficient in 
Aſtronomy. This might have ſhewed him how mean 
an Ambition that was, which terminated in a ſmall Part 
of what is itſelf but a Point, in reſpe to that Part of 
the Univerſe which lies within our View, 
But the Chriſtian Religion ennobleth and enlargeth 
the Mind beyond any other Profeſſion or Science what- 


ſoever. 
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ſoever. Upon that Scheme, while the Farth, and the 


tranſient Enjoyments of this Life, ſhrink into the narrow- 


eſt Dimenſions. and are accounted as the Duſt of Ba- 
lance, the Drop of a Bucket, yea leſs than nothing, the 
iotellectual World opens wider to our View: The Per- 
ſections of the Deity, the Nature and E+cel.ence of Vir- 


tue, the Dignity of the human Soul, ate Uilplayed in the 


largeſt Cbaractets. The Mind ot Man ſeems to adapt 
itſelf to the different Nature of its Obj-ts: It is con- 
tracted and debaled by being converſant in little and low 
Things, and feels a proportionable Enlargement ariſing 
from the Contemplation of theſe great and ſublime Ideas. 

The Greatneſs of Things is comparative ; and this does 

not only hold, in reſpect ot Extenſion, but likewiſe in 
reſpe& of Dignity, Duration, and all Kinds of PerfeQi- 
'on. Aſtronomy opens the Mind, and alters our Judg- 
ment, with regard to the Mapnituce of extended Beings ; 
but Chriſtianity produceth an univerſal Greatneſs of 
Soul. Philoſophy increaſeth our Views in every teſpect, 
but Chriſtianity extends them to a Degree beyond the 
Light of Nature. | | 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted Potentate upon 
Earth appear to that Eye which takes in innumerable Or- 
ders of bleſſed Spirits, differing in Glory and Perfection? 
How little muſt the Amuſements of Senſe, and the or- 
dinary Occupations of mortal Men, ſeem to one who is 
engaged in ſo noble a Purſuit, as the Afimilation of him- 
ſelf to the Deity, which is the p:oper Employment of 
every Chriftian ! 

And the Improvement which grows from habituating 
the Mind to the comprehenſive Views of Religion muſt 
not be thought wholly to regard the Underſtanding, No- 
thing is of greater Force to ſubdue the inotdinate Moti- 
ons of the Heart, and to regulate the Wil. Whether a 
Man be aQtuated by his Paſſions or his Realon, theſe are 
firſt wrought upon by ſome Object, which ftirs the Soul 
in proportion to its apparent Dimerſions. Hence irreli- 
gious Men, whoſe ſhort Profpects ate filled with Earth, 
and Senſe, and mortal Lite, are invited by theſe mean 
Ideas to Actions proportionably little and low. But a 
Mind whoſe Views ale enlightened and eg ended by Reli- 

Vol. I. 5 gion, 
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gion, is animated to nobler Purſuits by more ſublime and 
remote Objects. 

There is not any Inſtance of Weakneſs in the Free- 
T hinkers that raiſes my Indignation more than their tend- 
ing to ridicule Chriſtians, as Men of narrow Underſtand- 
1 and to paſs themſelves upon the World for Pettons 
of tuperior Senſe, and more enlarged Views. But [ 
leave it to any impartial Man to judge which hath the 
nobler Sentiments, which the greater Views; he whoſe 
Notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable [nlets of Senſe, or 
he whoſe Sentiments are raiſed above the common Taſte 
by the Anticipation of thoſe Delights which will ſatiate 
the Soul, when the whole Capacity of her Nature | 
branched out into new Faculties ? He who looks for no- 


thing beyond his ſhort Span of Duration, or he whole 


Ainis are co- extended with the endleſs Length of Eterni- 
ty? He whoderives his Spirits from the Elements, or be 
who thinks it was inſpired by the Almighty ? 


—— — 
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Political Spies nick- named Lions; why fo called. Ac- 
| counted dangerous Animals in a tree State. 


Quale portentum neque Militaris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis ; 
Nec Tube tellus generat, Leonum 
Arida Nutrix. Hor. Od. 22. |. 1. v. 13. 


No Beaſt of more portentous Size, 
In the Hetcinian Foreſt lies; | 
Nor fercer, is Numidia bred, 
With Carthage were in Triumph led. 


[By Mr. Appison.] 


1 Queſtion not but my Country Cuſtomers will be ſur- 

priſed to hear me complain that this Town is, of late 

Years, very much infeſted with Lions; and will, panes 
| 


Ros COMMON: 


| 
: 
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look upon it as a ſtrange Piece of News, when I aſſure 
them that there are many of theſe Beaſts of Prey who 
walk our Streets, in broad Day-light, bearing about 
trom Coffee-houle to Coffee-houſe, and ſeeking whom 
they may devour. 

To unriddle this Paradox, I muſt acqua nt my rural 
Reader that we polite Men of the Town give the Name 
of a Lion to any one that is a great Man's Spy. And 
whereas I cannot diſcharge iny Office of Guardian with- 
out ſetting a Mark on ſuch a noxious Animal, and cauti- 
oning my Wards againit hin, I deſign this whole Paper 
as an Eſſay upon the political Lion. 

It has coſt me a great deal of Time to diſcoyer the 
Reaſon of this Appellation, but after many Diſquiſitions 
and ConjeQures on fo obſcure a Subject, I find there are 
two Accounts of it more ſatisfactory than the reſt. In 
the Republic of Venice, which has been always the Mo- 
ther of Politics, there are near the Doge's Palace ſeveral 
large Figures of Liens curiouſly wrought in Marble, with 
Mouths gaping in a moſt enormous Manner. Thoſe who 
have a Mind to give the State any private Intelligence of 
what paſſes in the City, put their Hands into the Mouth 
of one of theſe Lions, and convey into it a Paper of ſuch 
private Informations as any way regard the Intereſt or 
Safety of the Commonwealth. by this Means all the Se- 
crets of State come out of the Lion's Mouth. The In- 
former is concealed, it is the Lion that tells every Thing. 
In ſhort, there is not a Miſmanagement in Office, or a 
Murmur in Converſation, which the Lien does not ac- 
quaint the Government with, For this Reaſon, ſay the 
Learned, a Spy is very properly diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Lion, 

I muſt confeſs this Etymology is plauſible none and 
I did for ſome Time acquieſce in it, till about a Year or 


two ago | met with a little Manuſcript which ſets this 


whole Matter in a clear Light. In the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ſays my Author, the renowned Walfingham 
had many Spies in his Service, from whom the Govern- 
ment received great Advantage. The moſt eminent 
among them was the Stateſman's Barber, whoſe Sirname 
was Lion. This Fellow had an admirable Knack of fiſh- 
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ing out the Secrets of his Cuſtomers, as they were under 
his Hands. He would rub and lather a Man's Head, 
till he had got out every Thing that was in it He had 
a certain Snap in his Fingers, and a Voluhility in his 
Tongue, that would engage a Man to talk with him whe- 
ther he would or no. By this Means he became an inex- 
hauſtible Fund of private Intelligence, and fo ſignalized 
himſeif in the Capacity of a Spy, that from his Time a 
Maſter Spy goes under the Name of a Lion. 

Walfingbam had a moſt excellent Penetration, and ne- 
vet attempted to turn any Man into a Lien whom he did 
not ſee highly qualitied for it, when he was in his human 
Condition. Indeed the ſpeculative Men of thoſe Times 
fay of him, that he would now and then play them off, 
and expole them a little unmercifully ; but that, in my 
Opinion, ſeems only good Policy, for otherwiſe they 
might ſet up for Men again, when they thought fit, and 
deſert his Service. But however, tho' in that very cor- 
rupt Age he made ule of theſe Animals, he had a great 
Eiteem for true Men, ard always exerted the higheſt Ge- 
neroſity in offering them more, without thing Terms of 
them, and doing more for them out of mere reſpe for 
their Talents, tho' againſt him, than they could expect 
from any other Minifler whom they had ſerved never fo 
conſpicuouſly. This made Raleigh (who profeſſed him- 
ſelf his Opponent) ſay one Day to a Friend, Pex take this 
Walfingham, he baffles every Body, he won't ſo much as 
let a Man hate bim in private. True it is, that by the 
Wanderings, Roarings, and Lurkings of his Lions, he 
knew the Way to every Man breathing, who had nota 
Contempt for the World itſelf: He bad Lions Rampant 
whom he uſed for the Service of the Church, and Cou- 
chant who were to lie down for the Queen. They were 
ſo much at Command, that the Couchant would act as 
the Rampant, and the Rampant as Couchant, without be- 
ing the leaſt out of Countenance, and all this within four 
and twenty Hours. Halfngham had the plealanteſt Life 
in the World, for, by the Force of his Power and Intel- 
ligence, he ſaw Men as they really were, and not as the 
World thought of them: All this was principally wouge 
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about by feeding his Lions well, or keeping them hun- 
gry, accotding to their different Conſtitutions. 

Having given this ſhort, but neceſſoty, Account of this 
Stateſman aad his Barber, who, like thc Taylor in Shake- 
rear's Pyramus and Thiſbe, was a Min made as other 

len ate, notwithitanding he was a nominal Lion, I hall 
proceed to the Deſcr ption of this ftravge Species of 
Creatures. Ever ſince the wife Nulſinnhem was decte- 
tary in this Nation, our State!;ncn ate laid to have en- 
courazed the Breed among us, as very well knowing that 
a Lien in our Britijh Arms is one of the Supporters of the 
Crown, and that it is impoſſible for a Government, in 
which there are ſuch Vaiiety of Factions and Inttigues, 
to ſubſiſt without this neceſſary Animal. 

A Lion, or Maſter-Spy, hath ſeverai Jack-Calls under 
him, who are his Retailers in Intelligence, and bring hun 
in Materials for his Report; his chiet Haunt is a Cottee- 
houſe, and as his Voice is exceeding ſtrong, it aggtavates 
the Sound of every Thing it rep-ats. 

As the Lion generally thirſts after Blood, and is of a 
fierce and cruel Nature. there are no Secrets which he 
hunts after with more Delight, than hoſe that cut off 
Heads, Hang, Diaw and Quartet, or end in the Ruin of 
the Perſon who becomes his Prey, If he gets the Wind 
of any Word or Action that may don Man Gocd, it is 
not for his Pur pole, he quits the Chate, aud fails into @ 
more agreeable Scent. | 

He diſcovers a wonderful Sagacity in ſecking after bis 
Prey. He couches and triſxs about in a thouſand ſportful 
Motions to draw it within his Rezch, and has a particu- 
lar Way of imitating the Sound of the Creature whom he 
would eninare; an Artifice to be met with in no Bealt 
of Prey, except the Mena and the political Lien. 

You ſeldom fee a Cluſter of News-mongers without a 
Lien in the Midit of them. He never nuſſes taking bis 
Stand within Ear-ſhot of one of thole little ambitious 
Men who ſet up for Orators in Places of public Reſort. 
If there is a whiſpering Hole, or any public ſpirited 
Corner in a Coffee houte, you never fail of ſeeing a Lion 
couched upon his Elbow in ſome Pact ot the Neighbour- 
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A Lien 1s particularly adviQed to the Peruſal of every 
looſe Paper that lies in his Way, He appears more than 
ordinary attentive to what he reads, while he liſtens to 
thoſe who are about him, He takes up the Pe/tman, and 
ſnuffs the Candle that he may hear the better by it. I 
have ſeen a Lion pore upon a ſingle Paragraph in an old 
Gazette for two Hours together, if his 3 have 
bern talking all that while. 

Having given a full Deſcription of this Monſter, for 
the Beneht of ſuch innocent Perſons as may fall into his 
Walks, I ſhall apply a Word or two to the Lien himſelt, 
whom I would deſite to conſider that he is a Creature hat- 
ed both by God and Man, and regarded with the utmoſt 
Contempt even by ſuch as make ule of him. Hangmea 
and Executioners are neceſſaty in a State, and ſo may the 
Animal I have been here mentioning ; but how delpica- 
ble is the Wretch that takes on him ſo vile an Employ- 
ment? There is ſcarce a Being that would not ſuffer by a 
Compariſon with him, except that Being only who aQs 
the ſame kind of Part, and is both the 'Lempter and Ac- 
cuſer of Mankind. 


N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five Weeks laſt paſt, 
muzzled three Lions, gorged five, and killed one. On 
Monday next the Skin of the dead one will be hung up, in 
Terrorem, at Button's Coffee-bou/e cwer-againſt Tom's 
in Covent-Carcen, 


IWedneſdayy 
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The Methods made uſe of at the Public Ad, of the Uni- 
verſities, by a Terre-filius, highly condemned, as of- 
ten indecent and infamous, 


In vitium Libertas excidit, & vin 
Dignam Lege regi — Hon Ars Poet. v. 282. 


Its Liberty was turn'd to Rage; 
Such Rage, as Civil Pow'r was forc'd to tame. 
CREECH, 


XFORD is a Place which I am more inquiſitive 
about, than even that of my Nativity; and when! 

have an Account of any ſprightly Saying, or rifing Geni- 
vs fiom thence, it brings my own youthtul Days into my 
Mind, and throws me forty Years back into Life. It is 
tor this Reaſon, that I have thought myſelf a little ne- 
leted of late by Fack Lizard, from whom 1 uſed to 
eat at leaſt once a Week. The laſt Poſt brought me 
his Excule, which is that he hath been who'ly taken up 
in preparing ſome Eterciſes for the Theatre. He tells 
me likewiſe, that the Talk there is about a Public ACT, 
and that the gay Part of the Univerfity have great Ex- 
peQation of a Terre#-filius, who is to laſh and ſting all 
the World in a f:tirical Speech. Againſt the great Li- 
cenſe, which hath heretolore been taken in theſe L bels. 
he expreſſes himſelf with ſuch Humanity, as is very un- 
uſual in a young Perfon, and ought to be cheriſhed and 
adinired. For my own Part, I io far agree with him, 
that if the Univerſity permits a Thing, which I think 
much bettet let alone; I hope thoſe, whoſe Nuty it is to 
appoint a proper Perſon tor that Office, will take Care 
that he utter nothing unbecoming a Gentleman, a Scho- 
lar and a Chiiftian. Moreover, | would have them con- 
ſider that their learned Body hath already Enemies enough, 
who ate prepares to aggravate all ureverent Inſinuations, 
P 4 and 
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an to interpret «il oblique Indecencies, who will triumph 
in luch a Victory, and bid the Univerſity thank herſelf 
tor the Con'equences. 

In my Time I remember the Terre-filivs contented 
bimſelt with being bittet upon the Pope, or chaſtizing the 
T ; and rai'cd a ſerious and manly Mirth, and adapted 
to the Uignity ot his Auditory, by expoſing the falſe 
Reaſoning of the Heretic, or tidiculing the clumſy Pre- 
tende's to Genius and Politereſs. In the jovial Reign of 
King Charles the Seconti, wherein never did in re Wit 
ur m1e Ribalry abound, the Faſhion of being arch up- 
ou all that was grave, and waggiſh upon the Ladies, crept 
into our Seats of Learning upon theſe Occaſions, This 
was manage grofly and aukwardiy envugh, in a Place 
where the genere! Plainneſs and Simplicity of Manners 
could ill bear the Mention of ſuch Crimes, as in Courts 
and preat Cities are called by the Ipecious Names of Air 
and Gailantry. It is to me amazing, that ever any Man, 
bred up in the Knowledge of Virtue and Humanity, 
ſhould ſo far caſt off all Shame and Tenderne!s, as to 
ttand up in the Face of Thouſands, and utter ſuch Con- 
tumelies as I have read and heard of, Let ſuch an one 
know that he is making Fools meity, and wiſe Men fick 
and that in the Eye of conficering Perſons, he hath lets 
CompunRion than the conmon Hangman, and leſs Shame 
than a Proſtitute. 

Infamy is ſo cutting an Evil, that mo!t Perſons who 
have any Elevation ci zul, think it worſe than Death, 
Thoſe, who have it not in ther Power to revenge it, of- 
ren pine away in Anpuich, and loath their Being; and 
thote who have, enjoy no Rett till they have Vengeance. 
] thall therefore maße it the Buſineſs of this Paper, to 
ſhow how bale and ungenerous it is to ttadrce the Wo- 
men, and how dangerous to expoſe Men of Learning.and 
Character, who have generally been the Subjects of theſe 
]I::veQives. 1 

It hath been often ſaid, that Women ſeem formed to 
ſ.tten the boiſterous Paſſions, and ſooth the Cares and 
Anxieties to which Men are expoſed in the many Per- 
plexities of Lite. That having weaker Bodies, and leſs 
Strength of Mind than Man, Nature hath poured out her 
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Charms upon them, and given them fuch Tendetneſs of 
Heart that the mot delicate Delight we receive trom 
them, is in thiaking them entirely oute, and under our 
ProteQtion. Accordingly we nnd, that all Nations have 
paid a decent Homie to this weaker and lovelier Part of 
the rational Creation, in proportion to their Removal 
from Savagcnels and Barvariim, Chaility and Truth 
are the only due Returns that they can mike for this ge- 
nerous Diſpoſi on in the nobler Sex. For Beauty is fo 
far from ſatistying us of itleli, that Whenever we think 
that it is communicated to others, we behold it with Re- 
pet and Diſdain. Whoever therefore robs a Woman of 
er Reputation, deſpoils a poor defencelel; Creatute of all 
that makes her valuable, turns her Beauty into Lonth- 
ſomeneſs, and leaves her friendleſs, abandoned and un- 
done. There are many Tempets ſo ſoit, tha* the lcaſt 
Calumny gives them Pains they are not able to bear. 
They give themſelves up to ſtrange Fears, gloomy Re- 
fletions, and deep Melancholy. How ſavage muſt he 
be, who can ſacrifice the Quiet of ſuch a Mind to a tran- 
fent Fit of Mirth ! Let him who wantouly ſports away 
the Peace of a poor Lady, conſider what Diſcotd he ſows 
in Families ; how often he wrings the Heart of an hoa- 
ty Patent; how often he rouſes the Fury of a jealous 
Huſband; how he extorts from the abuſed Woman 
Curſes, perhaps not unheard, and poured out in the Bit- 
terneſs of her Soul! What Weapons hath the wherewith 
to repel ſuch an Outrage! How ſhall ſhe oppoſe her Soft- 
neſs and Imbecillity to the hardened Forehead of a Cows 
ard, who hath trampled upon Weakneſs that could not 
teſiſt hin? io a Buftoon, who hath flandered Innocence 
to raiſe the Laughter of Fools? who hath ſcattered Fire- 
brands, Arrows, and Death, ard ſaid, am I not in Sport? 
Irreverent Reflections upon Men of Learning and 
Note, if theic Character be ſacred, do great Diſſervice to 
Religion, and betray a vile Mind in the Author. I have 
therefore always thought, with Indignation, upon that 
Aecuſer of the Brethren, the famous Antiquary, whole 
Employment it was, for ſeveral Years, to rake up all the 
il|-naturcd Stories that had ever been ſaſtened upon ee- 
Iebrated Men, and tranſmit them to Poſterity with cruel 
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Induſtry, and malicious Joy. Tho' the good Men, ill 
uſed, may out of a meek and Chriſtian Diſpoſition, ſo far 
ſubdue their natural Reſentment, as to neglect and ſot- 
give; yet the Inventors of ſuch Calumnies will find gene- 
rous Perſons, whoſe Bravery of Mind makes them think 
themſelves proper Inſtruments to chaſtiſe ſuch Inſolence, 
And I have, in my Time, more than once known the 
Diſcipline of the Blanket adminiitered to the Offenders, 
and all their Slanders anſwered by that kind of Syllogiſm 
which the antient Romans called the Argumentum Bacil. 
lirum. 

| bave leſs Compaſſion for Men of ſprightly Parts and 
Genius, whoſe CharaRters are played upon, becauſe they 
have it in their Power to revenge themſelves tenfold, 
Rut I think of all the Claſſes of Mankind, they are the 
moſt pardonable if they pay the Slanderer in his own 
Coin. For, their Names being already blazed abroad in 
the World, tbe leaſt Blot thrown upon them is diſplayed 
far and wide; and they have this fad Privilege above the 
Men in Obſcurity, that the Diſhonour travels as far az 
their Fame. To be even therefore with their Enemy, 
they are but too apt to diffuſe his Infamy ag 2 
as their own Reputation; and perhaps triumph in ſecret, 
that they have it in their Power to make his Name the 
Kcoff and Deriſion of after Ages. This, I ſay, they are 


too apt to do. For ſometimes they reftnt the expoſicg 


of their little AﬀeQations or Slips in Writings as much 
as Wounds upon their Honour. The firſt are Trifles 
they ſhould laugh away, but the latter deſerves their ut- 
molt Severity. 

I muſt confeſs a Warmth againſt the Buffooneries 
mentioned in the Beginning of this Paper, as they have 
ſo many Circumſtances to #ggravate their Guile. A Li- 
cenſe for a Man to ſtand up in the Schcols of the Pro- 
phets, in a grave decent Habit, and audaciouſly vent his 
Obliquies againſt the Doctors of our Church, and Direc- 
tors of our young Nobility, Gentry and Clergy, in thei 
Hearing and before their Eyes ; tothrow Calumnies upon 
poor defenceleſs Women, and offend their Ears with 
nauſeous Ribaldry, and name their Names at length in 

a puble 
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a public Theatte, when a Queen is upon the Throne: 
Such a Licenſe as this never yet gained Ground in our 
Play-bouſes ; and I hope, will not need a Law to forbid 
it. Were I to adviſe in this Matter, I ſhould repreſent 
to the Orator how noble a Field there lay before him for 
Panegyric ; What an happy Opportunity ke had of doing 
Juſtice to the great Men, who once were of that famous 
Body, or now ſhine torth in it: Nor ſhould ] negieft to 
inhnuate the Advantages he might propote by gaining 
their Friendſhip, whole Worth, by a contrary Treat- 
ment, he will be 1nagined either not to know, or to envy. 
This might reſcue the Name from Scandal, and if, as it 
ought, this Performance turned ſolely upon Matters of 
Wit and Leaning, it might have the Honour of being 
one of the firſt Productions of the magnificent Printing- 
houſe juſt erected at Oxford. 

This Paper is written with a Deſign to make my Jour- 
ney to Oxford agreeable to me, where 1 delign to ve at 
the Public At, It my Advice is neglected, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to inſert in the Cuardian whatever the Men of 
Letters and Genius tranſmit to me in their own Vindica- 
tion; and I hereby promiſe that I myſelf will draw my 
Pen in Defence of all injured Women. | | 


Ne 73. Thurſdiy, June 4. 


—— 


Several Letters to the Guarnian.—1. From Paſtor 
Fido, informing him of his Love for Paſtorella, by 
whom he is mutually beloved, but prevented from the 
Completion of his Hapoineſs in marrying, by her re- 
lentleſs Father.—2. From Philip and Mary, a martied 
Couple, who, tired of continual J-nglings, go into ſe- 
patate Rooms and write their Grievances to each other. 
—3. From Arthur Smooth, who has a Wite that's never 
angry, but not pleas d —4. Su/anna to the GGUnRDIAN, 
complaining of her Father's Behaviour to her Lover. 


In amore hec inſunt omnia — TEX. Eun. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 
All theſe Things are inſeparable frum Love. 
T is a Matter ot great Cuncern that there come ſo ma- 


ny Letters to me, wheiein 1 tre Parents make Love 
tor 
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tor their Children, and without 1ny manner of Regard to 
the Seaton of Life, and the refpective Intereſts ot their 
Progeny, judge of their futere Happinets by the Rules of 
orcivary Commerce. When Man falls in Love in ſome 
Famtiies, they uſe him as it his Land was mortgaged to 
hoy and he Cannot e itchorze hümtelt, bur bv really mak- 
git tne tame thing in an unteatonable Settlement, of 
for et oing what is dearer fo him than his Eitate Kel, 
Theſe Extortiorer: : are, of all others, the mo!: cruel; and 
the Sharks, who piey unon the In1dIvertency of young 
Hei:s, ate more pard. mable than thoſe who tteſpals upon 
the goo.) Opinion vt thole who treat with 'em upon the 
Foot 01 Cha ice and Reſpect. "I he following L-ttas 
may pl ce in the Readei's View Uneaſineſſes of this Sort, 
which may perhaps be ufeful to ſome under the Circum- 
llances wentionesd by my Corretpondents. 


To NESTOR IRONSIOE, F/5; 


Your al be Siri F rom a certuiu Tore n in 
Cuniberſand, May 21. 
T is tmpoltlible to expreſs the univerſal Satisfaction 
your Precautions give in a Country io far Northes 
ours; and indeed it were Impertinent to expatiate in a 
Cile that is by no Means particular to ourſelves, all 
Mankind, who with «<1! to one another, being equally 
concctucd in their Saccets. However, as ail Nations 
have not tlie Genius, ara cach pirticular Man has his 
different Views ond Taſte, we Northeras cannot but 
acknowledge out Obli, ation?, in a more efrectal Man- 
ner, tor your M imwrnt.c ' Precautions, W hich we more 
immedia: ely a © ;{atcre.icd in. Our Cliaritc has ever 
een iecorcet as fiiend'y to the Continvatien of our 
Kind; and the antient Hiltories os not more full of 
* their C, and 8 /als, that in Ewarms overipread ll 
Europe, than modern tor Y GE ItS 1 erkſhire ho:tlers, aud 
Atto:neys, who we rev arkebl ly cmins nt and bens ficisl 


in every Market le nnd mo7 Inns of this Kir gdm. 
* I hall not here peu. t- n with the anzient 
6 dages. 1920 a þa:! 110 IT R. 420 uing uren he Cate. 8 
c . & 
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* or the particular Conſtitutions of the Perſons, or both; 
* trom the faſhionable Want of Artihce in the Women, 
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and their entire Satisfaction in one Conqueſt only, or the 
happy Ignorance in the Men of thole Southern Vices 
which etfeminate Mankind. 

From this Encomium, I do not queſtion but by this 
Time you infer me happy already in the legal Poſſeſſion 
of tome Fair one, or in a probable Way of being fo. 
But alas! neither is iny Caſe, and from the cold Damp 
which this M nute ſeizes upon my Heart, I prefage 
never will. What ſhall I do? To complain here is to 
talk to Winds, or Mortals as regardleſs as they : The 
tempeſtuous S:orms in the neighbouring Mountains are 
not more relentiels, or the Crags more deaf, than the 
old Gentleman is to my Sighs and Prayers. The lovely 
Paſlorella indeed hears and gently ſighs, but 'tis only 
to increaſe my Tormeats ; ſhe is too dutiſul to diſobey 
a Father, and I neither able nor forward to receive her 
by an AR of Diſobedicnce. 

As to myſelf, my Humour, till this Accident to ruffle 
it, has ever been gay and thoughtleſs, perpetually toying 
amongſt the Women, dancing briſkly and ſinging ſottly. 
For I take it, more Men miſcarry amongit them for 
having too much than too little Underſtanding. Paſto- 
rel/a ſeems willing to relieve me from my Frights; and 
by her conſtant Carriage, by admitting my Viſits at all 
Hours, has convinced all hereabouts of my Happinets 
with her, and occaſioned a total Defection amongſt her 
former Lovers to my infinite Contentment. Ah! Mr. 
grunde, could you but fee in a calm Evening the Pro- 
fulilon of Eale and Tenderneſs betwixt us! The mur- 
muriag River that glides gently by, the cooing Turt es 
in the neighbouring Groves, aie harſh, compared to 
her moie tuneſul Voice. The happy Pair, firit joined 
in Paradiſe, not more enamoured walk'd, more fwee'ly 
loved! But alas! what is all this! an imaginary Joy, 
in which we tiifie away our precious Time, witnout 
coming together for ever. That muſt depend upon 


* the old Gentleman, who fees I cant ot live without his 
Daughter, and knows I cannot, upon his Terms, be 


* ever happy with her. I beg of you to lend for us all up 


o 
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to Town together, that we may be heard before you 
© (for we all agree in a Deference to your Judgment) 
upon theſe Heads, whether the Authority of a Father 
* ſhould not accommodate itſelf to the Liberty of a free- 
* born Engliſh Woman ? 

* Whether, if you think fit to take the old Gentleman 
© into your Care, the Daughter may not chooſe her Lo- 
ver for her Guardian? 

Whether all Parents are not obl'ged to provide for 
the juſt Paſſions of their Children when grown up, as 
* well as Food and Raiment in their tender | Tut ? 
© Theſe and ſuch Points being unſettled in the World, 
are Cauſe of great DiſtraQtion, and it would be worth 
your great Age and Experience to conſider them dif. 
tinctly for the Benefit of domeſtic Life. All which, 
moſt venerable Neftor, is humbly ſubmitted by all your 
Nortbern Friends, as well as 

* Your moſt obedient, and 
* devoted humble Servant, 
* PasTor Fibo 


* Mr IronsiDe, | 

E who ſubſcribe this are Man and Wife, and 
have been ſo theſe fifteen Years; but you muſt 
know we have quarrelled twice a Day ever ſince we 
came together, and at the ſame Time have a very ten» 
der Regard for one another. We obſerve this habitual 
Diſputation has an ill Effet upon our Children, and 
they loſe their Reſpect towards us from this Jangling 
of ours. We lately entered into an Agreement, that 
from that Time forward, when either thould fall into 
Paſſion, the Patty angry ſhould go into another Room, 
and write a Note to the other by one of the Children, 
and the Peiſon writ to, right or wrong, beg Pardon, 
becaule the Writing to avoid Paſſion, is in itſelf an Ad 
of Kindneſs. This little Method, with the Smiles of 
the Metlengers, and other namelets Incidents in the 
Management of this Correſpondence with the next 
Roou:, has produced inexpreſſible Delight, made our 
Chiluien and Servants chearful under our Care and Plo- 
tectivn, and made us out ſelves ſenſible of a thouſand 
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Ne 73. 
good Qualities we now ſee in each other, which could 
* not befere ſhine out, becauſe of our mutual Impati- 
* ENCE» 


* Your bumble Servant, 
« PuilLie and Many. 


P. F. Since the above, my Wife is gone out of the 
© Room, and writes Word by Billy that ſhe would have 
in the above Letter, the Words Jangling of ours, 
changed into the Words theſe our frequent Debates. I 
allow of the Amendment, and defire you would under- 
* ſtand accordingly, that we never jangled, but went 
into frequent Debates, which were always held in a 
Committee of the whole Houſe.” 


To NesToR IxORSIDE, Eg; 
Sagas ious Sir, 


x E married Men reckon ourſelves under your 
: W Ward, as well as thoſe who live in a leſs regu- 
lar Condition. You muſt know I have a Wife, who is 
* one of thoſe good Women who are never very angry or 
* very much pleaſed. My Dear is rather inclined to the 
* former, and will walk about in Soliloquy, droppin 
* Sentences to herſelf of Management. Saying ſbe wil 
" ſay nothing, but ſbe knows when her Head is laid, what 
* —and the reſt of that kind of half Expreſſions. I am 
never inquiſitive to know what is her Grievance, be- 
* cauſe I know it is only Conſtitution. I call her by the 
* kind Appellation of My gentle Murmur, and I am fo 
* uſed to hear her, that I believe I could not ſleep with- 
* out it, It would not be amiſs if you communicated 
* this to the Public, that many who think their Wives 
angry may know they are only not pleaſed, and that 
very many come into this World, and go out of itat a 
* very good old Age, without having ever been much 
* tranſported with Joy or Grief in their whole Lives. 


* Tour humble Sert ant, 


* ARTHUR SMOOTH.” 


1220 
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Moſt venerabe NEsTOR, 


AM now three and twenty, and in the utmoſt Per- 
8 plexity how to behave myſelf towards a Gentleman 
* whom my Father has admitted to viſit me, as a Lover, 
I plainly perceive my Father deſigns to take Advantage 
of his Paſſion towards me, and require Terms of hin 
* which will make him fly off. I have Orders to be cold 
© to him inall my Behaviour ; but if you inſert this Let- 
* ter in the Guardian, he will know that Diſtance is 
* conſtrained. I love him better than Lite, am ſatisfied 
* with the Offer he has made, and deſire him to ſtick to 
* it, that he may not hereafter think he has purchaſed 
me too dear. My Mother knows 1 love him, fo that 
my Father muſt comply. 

* Your thankful Ward, 


6 SUSANNA, 


P. S. I give my Service to him, and deſire the Set- 
* tlement may be ſuch, as ſhows I have my Thoughts fix- 
ed upon my Happinels in being his Wife, rather than 
his Widow.“ 


— — 


N® 74. Friday, June 5. 
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An Extiact from one of Biſhop BEVERIDGE's Sermons. 
— The Subject, GOD himlelr, 


Magne Parens ſandd quam Maj eſtute verendus! Bucs. 
Great Parent ! How majeſtic ! How adorable ! 
WILL make no Apology for preferring this Letter, 


and the Extract folluwing, to any Thing elle which 
I could poliioly intert. 


SIR, | Cambridge, May 31. 
; OU having been pleaſed to take Notice of what 
8 you conceived excellent in ſome of our Englifb 
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Dieines; I have here preſumed to ſend a Specimen, 
* which, if | am not miſtaken, may, for Acuteneſs of 
* Judgment, Ornament of Speech, and true Sublime, 
* compare with any of the choiceſt Writings of the An- 
© cient Fathers or Doctots of the Church, who lived near- 
* eft to the Apoliles Times. The Subject is no leſs than 
* that of God himſelf; and the Deſign, beſides doin 
« ſome Honour to our own Nation, is to ſhew by a freſh 
Example, to what a Height and Strength of Thought 
* a Perſon who appears not to be by Nature endued 
* with the quickeſt Parte, may arrive through a fincere 
and ſteady Practice of the Chriſtian Religion; I mean, 
* as taught and adminiſtred in the Church of England: 
* V/hick will, at the ſame Time, prove that the Force of 
* ſpiritual Aſſiſtance is not at all abated by Length of 
* Time, or the Iniquity of Mankind ; but that it Men 
« were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excellent 
* Author (peaks) could not be perſuaded to conform to 
* our Church's Rules, they might ſtill live as the pti- 
* mitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of none of thoſe 
eminent Saints for Virtue and Holineſs. The Author 
* from whoin this Collection is made, is Bichop Beve- 
* ridge, Vol. II. Serm. I. kumrmer 
In treating upon that Paſſage in the Book of Exedus, 
where Moſes being ordered to icad the Children of Iſrael 
out of Egypt, he aſked God what Name he ſhould men- 
tion Him by to that People, in order to diſpoſe them to 
obey him; and GOD anſwered, I Am that I An; and 
bad him tell them, I Am, hath /ent me unto you: The ad- 
mirable Author thus diſcourſes; 60 D having been 
* plealed to reveal himlelf to us under this Name or 
* Title, I in that I Am, He thereby ſuggeſts to us, that 
* he would not have us apprehend of Him, as of any 
particular or limited Being, but as a Being in general, or 
the Being of all Beings ; who giveth Being to, and there- 
tote exeiCiteth Authority over all Things in the World, 
* Hedid not anſwer Moſes, | am the Great, the Living, 
* the True, the Everlatting God; he did not ſay, 1 am 
* the Almighty Creator, Preſerver and Governor of the 
* whole World, but J Am that I Am: latimating, ** 
oy 
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* if Mofes defired ſuch a Name of God as might fully de. 
* ſcribe his Nature as in itſelf, that is a Thing impoſſible, 
* there being no Words to be found in any Language, 


whereby to exprefs the Glory of an infinite Being, el. 
* pecially fo as that finite Creatures ſhould be able fully 
* to conceive it. Yet, however, in theſe Words, He iz 
* pleaſed to acquaint us what Kind of Thoughts he would 
* have us entertain of him : Infomuch, that could we 
but rightly apprehend what is couch'd under and in- 
* tended by them, we ſhou'd doubtleſs have as high and 
* true Conceptions of God as it is pollible for Creatures 
* to have.” The Anſwer given ſuggeſts farther tow 
theſe following Notions of the moſt High God. * Firſt, 
that he is one Being, exiſting in and of Himſelf, his 
* Unity is implied in that he faith, I; his Exiftencein 
that he faith, / i; his Exi/lence in and of Himſelf, in 
that he ſaith, I Au thar I Am, that is, I am in and of 
* mmy/elf, not receiving any Thing from, nor depending 
upon any other. The fame Expreſſion implies, 
that as Ged isonly One, ſo that He is @ mo/t pure and 
* femple Being; for here we fee, He admits nothing into 
the Manifeſtation of Himſelf but pure Eſſence, 1aying, 
* I Am that I Am, that is, Being itſelf, without any 
* Mixture, or Compoſition. And therefore we mult 
not conceive of GOD, as made up of ſeveral Parts, or 
Faculties, or Ingredients, but only as One, who ig that 
He is, and whatſoever is in Him is Himſelf: And ah 
* we read of ſeveral Properties attributed to bim in 
* Scripture, as H/i/dom, Goodneſs, Juſtice, & c. we muſt 
not apprehend them to be ſeveral Powers, Habits or 
* Qualities, as they are in us; for as they are in G, 
they ate neither diltinguiſhed from one another, nor cou 
* his Nature, or Eſſence, in whom they are faid to be. 
In whom, I lay, they are laid to be. For to ſpeak 
* propcily, they are not in Him, but are his very E/- 
« fence, or Nature itje/f ; which acling ſeverally upon 
* ſeveral Objects, ſeems to us to act from leveral Pro- 
© peities or VerſeCtions in Him; whereas all the Diffe- 
© rence is only in our different Apprehenſions of the 
* ſame Thing. 
* fure Ad, and therefore cannot have any Thing he 
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GOD in himſelf is a moſt ſimple and 
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but what is that mof? imple and pure Ad itſelf : which 
* ſeeing it bringeth upon every Creature what it deſerves, 
* we conceive of it as of ſeveral Divine PerfeQions in 
* the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas GOD, whoſe 
* Underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth not appre- 
hend Himſelf under the diſtin Notions of Viſdom, or 
* Goodneſs, or Tuſtice, or thelike, but only as Fehowah : 
And therefore, in this Place, he doth not fay, I am 


+ Jiſe, or Juſt, or Good, but ſimply, I Am that I Am. 


Having thus offered at ſomething towards the Ex- 
plication of the firſt of theſe myſterious Sayings in the 
Anſwer COD made to Mes, when he defigned to en- 
courage him to lead his People out of Egypt, he pro- 
ceec's to conſider the other, whereby GOD calls him- 
telf abſolutely AM. Concerning which be takes No- 
tice. * That though I AH be commonly a Verb of the 
* firſt Perſon, yet it is here uſed as a Noun Subſtantive, 


or proper Name, and is the Nominative Cale to ano- 


* ther Verb of the third Perſon, in theſe Words, 1 Amn, 
* bath ſent me unto you. A ſtrange Expreſſion! but when 
* GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot be confined to 
* Grammar Rules, being infinitely above and beyond the 
* Reach of all Languages in the World. And there- 
* fore it is no Wonder that when he would reveal Him- 
* ſelf, He goes out of our common Way of _—_ 
* oneto another, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a Way pe- 
* culiar to Himſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and proper to 
* his own Nature and Glory. 
* Hence therefore as when He ſpeaks of Himſelf and 
* his own eternal Eſſence, He ſaith, I Am that I Am; ſo 
* when he ſpeaks of Himſelf, with Reference to his 
* Creatures, and eſpecially to His People, He faith, J 
An. He doth not ſay, I am their Light, their Life, 
* their Guide, their Streng th, or Tower, but only I Am. 
* He ſetsas it were his Hand to a Blank, that his Peo- 
* ple may write under it what they pleaſe that is good 
tor them. As if He ſhould ſay, Are they Weak? I am 
* Strength. Are they poor? 1 am Riches. Are they in 
Trouble? I am Comfort. Are they fick ? 1 am Health. 
Are they dying ? I am Life. Have they nothing ? I am 
all Things, lam Wiſdom and Power, Iam Juſtice and 
* Mercy, 
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Mercy, Tam Grace and Geedneſs, Tam Glory, Benuy, 
* Holineſs, Eminency, Supereminency, Perfection, All-ſuf- 
N ficiency, Eternity, Jehruub, 1A. Il hat/cewnr is [uit 
able to their Nature, or convenien* for them in their ſeve- 
* ral Conditions, that I Am: WH hatiovewer is amiable init. 
« ſeif,, or dejiralle unto them, that I Am. I atſoever i; 
pure and boly, ace D 1s great or flecjart, wwhatſe 
ever is get ar necafu] to mate Men hat y, that I Am, 
So that, in ſhort, GOD here repretents him ſelf unto 
us as an Univer/al/ G. and leaves us ta make the Ap- 
plication of it to ourſeives, according to out ſeveial 
Wants, Capacities and Delires, by laying only ia ge- 
neral, I Am. 

Again, Page 27, he thus diſcourſes; * There is 
more ſolid Joy an} Comfort, mure real Delight and 
Satisfaction of Mind, in one ſingle Thought of GOD, 
rightly formed, than all the Riches, and Honour, 
and Pleaſures of this World, put them all together, 
are able to afford Let us then call in for all our 
ſcattered I noughts from all Things here below, and 
raiſe them up, and unite them all to the moſt Hig 
60D; apprehencing Him under the Idea, Image, 
or Likeneis of any Thing elſe, but as infinitely greatet, 
and higher, and better than all Things; as One exilt- 
ing in and of Himſelf, and giving Effence and Exiſtence 
to all Things in the World befides Himſelf ; as One ſo 
Pure and S:mple that there is notbing in Him but Him 
ſelf, but Efjence and Being ilſelf, as one ſo Infinite ard 
* Omnipotent, that whereſoever any Thing elfe is in the 
© whole World, there He is, and bevond the World, 
* where nothing elſe is, there all Things are, becauſe 


He is there; as One ſo Wiſe, fo Kninving,ſo Omniſcient, 


© that He at this very Moment, and always, fees what 
mall the Angels are doing in Heaven; what all the 
* Fowls are doing in the Air; what all the Fiſhes ate 
doing in the Waters; what all the Devils are doing in 
« Hell; what all the Men and Beaſts and the very In- 
« ſes, are doing upon Earth; as One ſo Powerful and 
« Omnipotent, that He can do whatſoever He will, only 
by Willing it ſhould be done; as One ſo Great, ſo 
* Good, ſo Glorious, fo Immutable, ſo W 
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© finite, ſo Incomprebenſible, ſo ter nal. what ſhall I ſay ? 
*'fo Jehawab, that the wore we think of Him, the 
* more we admire him ; the more we adore Him, 
© the more we love Him , the inore we may, and ought ; 
our higheſt Conceptions of Him being as much beneath 
« Him, as our greatelt Services come thort of what we 
« owe him. 

Seeing therefore we cannot think of God ſo highly 
as He is, let us thnk of Him as highly as we can: 
And for that End let us get above ourſelves, and above 
© the World, and raiſe up our Thoughts higher and 
* higher, and higher (till, and when we have got them 
up as high as poſſibly we can, let us apprehend a 
ge ing inhnitely higher than the higheſt of them; and 
© then finding ourſelves at a Lols, amazed, confounded 
at ſuch an infinite Height of infinite Perfections, let us 
« fall down in humble and hearty Defires to be freed 
from theſe dark Priſons wherein we are now immured, 
that we may take our Flight into Eternity, and there 
(through the Merits of our ever bleſſed Saviour) ſee 
this infinite Being Face to Face, and enjoy Him for 
© ever. 
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Exttacts from two eminent Divines ; the firſt demon- 
ſtrating the Belief of the Exiſtence of a GOD and 
a future State from Reaſon; and recommending an 
Inquiry into the Holy Scriptures. —The other a 
raptutous Soliloquy to the Deity. 


Hic eft, aut nuſſuam, quod querimus. 
Hos. Ep. 17.1. 1. v. 39. 


Here, or no where, we may hope to find 
What we deſire, CREECH, 
HIS Paper ſhall conſiſt of Extracts from two 
| great Divines, but of very different Genius. 
The one is to be admired for convincing the Under- 
ſanding, the other for inflaming the Heart. The for- 
mer 
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mer urges us in this plain and forcible manner to an 
Inquiry into Religion, and practiſing its Precepts. 

* Suppoſe the World began ſome time to be; it 
muſt either be made by Council and Deſign, that is, 
produced by ſome Being that knew what it did, that 
cid contrive it and frame it as it is; which it is ea) 
to conceive, a Being that is infinitely good, and wile, 
nd powerful might do: But this is to own a God: Ot 
elſe the Matter of it being ſuppoſed to have been al. 
ways, and in continual Motion and Tumult, it at laß 
happened to fall into this Order, and the Parts of 
Matter, after various Agitations, were at length eq. 
tangled and knit together in this Order, in which we 
lee the World to be. But can any Man think this 
reaſonable to imagine, that in the infinite Variety 
which is in the World, all Things ſhould happen by 
Chance, as well and as orderly as the greateſt Wiſdom 
could have contrived them? Whoever can believe this, 
mult do it with his Will, and not with his Underſtand- 


ing. 
3 the Reaſons for and againſt the Pria- 
ciples of Religion were equal, yet the Danger and 
Hazard is ſo unequal, as would ſway a prudent Man to 
the Affirmative. Suppole a Man believe there is no 
God, nor life after this, and ſuppoſe he be in the right, 
but not certain that he is, (for that I am ſure in this 
Caſe is impoſſible ;) all the Advantage he hath by this 
Opinion, relates only to this World and this preſent 
Time; for he cannot be the better for it when he is 
not. Now what Advantage will it be to him in this 
Liſe ? He ſhall have the more Liberty to do what he 
leaſeth ; that is, it furniſheth him with a ſtronget 
engen to be intemperate, and luſt ful, and unjuſt, 
that is, to do thoſe Things which prejudice his Body 
and his Health, which cloud his Reaſon, and darken 
his Underſtanding, which will make him Enemies in 
the World, will bring him into Danger. So that 
it is no Adyantage to any Man to be vicious, and yet 
this is the — Uſe that is made of atheiſtical Prin- 
ciples 3 to comfort Men in their vicious Courſes But 
if thou haſt a Mind to be victuous, and temperate, 4 
8 . 6 ju n 
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juſt, the Belief of the Principles of Religion will be 


offer this to Men's Conſideration. 
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no Obſtacle, but a Furtherance to thee in this Courſe. 
All the Advantage a Man can hope for by diſbelievin 
the Principles of Religion, is to eſcape Trouble od 
Perſecution in this World, which may happen to him 
upon account of Religion. But ſuppoling there be a 
Go and a Lite after this, then what a va't Difference 
is there of the Conſequences of theſe Opinions! As 
much as between finite and infinite, Time and Eternity. 
* To perſuade Men to believe the Scriptures, I yes 6 
If there be a God, 
whole Providence governs the World, and all the Crea- 
tures in it, is it not reaſonable to think that he hath a 
reticular Care of Men, the nobleſt Part of this viſible 
orld ? And ſeeing he hath made them capable of 
eternal Duration, that he hath prov ided for their eter- 
nal Happineſs, and ſufficiently revealed to them the 
Way to it, and the Terms and Conditions of it? Now 
let any Man produce any Book in the World, that pre- 
tends to be from God, and to do this ; that for the 
Matter of it is worthy of God, the Doctrines where- 
of are ſo uſeful, and the Precepts ſo reaſonable, and 
the Arguinents ſo powerful, the Truth of all which 
was confirmed by ſo many great and unqueſtionable 
Miracles, the Relation of which has been tranſmitted 
to Poſterity in public and authentic Records, written 
by thoſe who were Eye and Ear Witneſſes of what 
they wrote, and free from Suſpicion of any worldly 
Iatereſt and Deſign ; let any produce a Book like to 
this, in all theſe RefpeQs; and which, over and be- 
ſides, hath by the Power and Reaſonableneſs of the 
DoQrines contained in it, prevailed ſo miraculouſly in 
the World, by weak and inconſidetable Means, in Op- 
poſition to all the Wit and Power of the World, and 
under ſuch Diſcouragements as no other Religion was 
ever aſſaulted with; let any Man bring forth ſuch a 
Book, and he hath my Leave to believe it as ſoon as 
the Bible. But if there be none ſuch, as I am well 
aſſured there is not, then every one that thinks God 
hath revealed himſelf to Men, ought to embrace and 
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entertain the Doctrine of the holy Scriptures, as te- 
vealed by God. N | 

* And now having preſented Men with ſuch 
ments and Conſiderations as are proper, and I think 
ſufficient to induce Belief, I think it not unreaſonable 
to intreat and urge Men diligently and impartially to 
conſider theſe Matters; and if there be Weight in theſe 
Conſiderations to ſway reaſonable Men, that t 
would not ſutter themſelves ts be biafſed by Prejudice, 
or Paſſion, or Intereſt, to a contrary Perſuaſion. Thus 
much [ may with Reaſon defire of Men: For though 
Men cannot believe what they will, yet Men may, f 
they will, conſider Things ſeriouſly and impartial 
and yield or with-hold their Aſſent, as they ſhall 
Cauſe, after a thorough Search and Examination. 
If any Man will offer a ſerious Argument againſt 
any of the Principles of Religion, and will debate the 
Matter ſoberly, as one that confiders the infinite Con- 
ſequences of theſe Things one Way or other, and would 
gladly be ſatisfied, he deſerves to be heard what he 
can ſay: But if a Man will turn Religion into Raillery, 
and confute it by two or three bold Jeſts ; he doth not 
make Religion, but himſelf ridiculous, in the Opinion 
of all conſiderate Men, becauſe he ſports with his Life, 
* So that it concerns every Man that would not trifle 
away his Soul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverabie Mi- 
ſery, with the greateſt Serĩouſneſs to inquire into theſe 
Things, whether they be ſo or no, and patiently to con- 


ſider the Arguments that are brought for them. 


* And when you are examining theſe Matters, do not 
take into Conſideration any ſenſual or worldly Intereſt 


but deal fairly and impartially with yourſelves. Think 


with yourſelves that you have not the making of 
Things true or falſe ; that the Principles of Religion 
are either true or falſe, before you think of them. The 
Truth of Things is already fix'd : Either there is a God, 
or no God ; either your Souls, are immortal, or they 
are not; either the Scriptures are a divine Revelation, 
or an Impoſture ; one of theſe is certain and neceſlary, 
and they are not now to be altered: Things will not 
comply with your Conceits, and bend themſelves to 
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« your Intereſts: Therefore do not think what you would 
have tobe; but conſider impartially what is. 

'The other great Writer is particularly uſeful in his rap- 
turous Soliloquies, wherein he thinks of the Deity with 
the higheſt Admiration, and beholds himſelf with the 
moſt contrite Lowlineſs. * My prefent Buſineſs, (ſays 
he.) is to treat of God, his Being and Attributes; but 
© who 75 ſufficient for theſe Things? At leaſt, who am ], 
« a filly Worm, that J ſhould take upon me to ſpeak of 
« Him, by whom alone I ſpeak ; and being myſelf but a 
« fnite ſinful Creature, ſhould ſtrive to unveil the Na- 
* ture of the infinite and moſt holy God? Alas! I cannot 
« ſo much as begin to think of him, but immediately my 
Thoughts are confounded, my Heart is perplexed, my 
Mind amazed, my Head turns round, my whole Soul 
© ſeems to be unhinged and overwhelmed within me. 
His Mercy exalts me, His Juſtice depreſſeth me, His 
« Wiſdom aſtoniſheth me, His Power affrights me, His 
Glory dazzles mine Eyes; and by Reaſon of bis Highneſs, 
* as Job ſpeaks, I cannot endure: but the leaſt Glimpſe 


of him makes me abbor myſelf, and repent in Duſt and 
« Aſves before Him. | 


PT ——_ 
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Monday, June 8. 


The GuarD1an endeavours to reconcile the Differences 
between the landed and trading Intereſt of the Nati- 


on, and demonſtrates them to be mutually dependent 
on each other. | 


Solos aio bene tivere, quorum 
Conſpicitur nit idis fundata Pecunia villis. 


Hon. Ep. 15. I. I. V. 45. 
Thoſe are bliſt, and only thoſe, 


Whoſe ſtately Houſe their bidden Treaſure ſhows. 
| CREECH. 


| Ever thought it my Duty to preſerve Peace and Love 
among my Wards, 


univerſal Guardian, 
than the Differences 
Vor. I. 


And ſince I have ſet up for an 
I have laid nothing more to Heart 
and Quarrels between the landed 
and 
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and the trading Intereſts of my Country, which indeed 
comprehend the whole. I ſhall always contribute, ta 
the utmoſt of my Power, to reconcile theſe Intereſts to 
each other, and to make them both ſenfible that their 
mutual Hippineſs depends upon their being Friends. 
They murually furnith each other with all the Neceſ- 
ſaries and Conveniencies of Lie; the Land ſupplies the 
Traders with Corn, Cattle, Wool, and generally all the 
Materials, either for their Subſiſtence or their Riches ; 
the Traders in return provide the Gentlemen with Houſes, 
Cloaths, and many other Things, without which their 
Life at beſt would be uncomfortable. Yet theſe very In. 
tereſts are almoſt always claſhing ; the Traders conſider 
every high Duty upon any Part of their Trade, as pro- 
ceeding trom Jealouſy in the Gentlemen of their rivalling 
them too faſt ; and they are often Enemies on this Ac- 
count. The Gentlemen, on the other Hand, think they 
can never lay too great a Burden upon L[rade, tho' in 
every Thing they eat, and drink, and wear, they are ſure 
to bear the greateſt Part themſeives. 
I ſhall endeavour, as much as poſſible, to remove this 
Emulation between the Parties, and in the firſt Place to 
convince the Traders, that in many Inſtances high Duties 
may be laid upon their Imports, to enlarge the general 
Trade of the Kingdom: For Example, if there ſhould be 
laid a Prohibition, or high Duties which ſhall amount to 
a Prohibition upon the Imports from any other Country 
which takes from us a Mi.lion Sterling every Year, and 
returns us nothing elſe but ManufaQtures for the Con- 
ſumption of our own People, it is ceitain this ought to 
be conſidered as the Increaſe of our Trade in general; 
for if we want theſe ManutaQtures, we ſhall either make 
them ourſelves, or, which is the ſame Thing, import them 
from other Countries in Exchange for our own. In ei- 
ther of which Caſes our Foreign or Inland Trade is en- 
larged, and ſo many more of our own People are em- 
ployed and ſubſiſted for that Money which was annually 
exported, that is in all Probability a hundred and fiſty 
thouſand of our People, for the yearly Sum of one Mil- 
lion. If our Traders would conſider many of our Pro- 


their 


þibitions or high Duties in this Light, they would think 
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their Country 
tereſt for thet: 

Again, Ger tien are too apt to envy the Traders 
every Sum of Vnev they import and gain from Abroad, 
as if it was fo much Loss to themſelves; but if they 
could be convinced, that for every Milton that ſhall be 
imported and gained by the Traders, more than twice 
that Sum is gained by the landed Inteteſt, they would 
never be averle to the trading Part of the Nation. To 
convince them therefore that this is the Fact, ſhall be the 
remaining Part of this Diſcourſe. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that a Million, or if you pleaſe 
that 20 Millions were to be imported, avd gained by 
Trade; to what Uſes could it be applied ? And which 


339 
„tu landed In- 
{i atiits. 


would be the greateſt Gainers, the landed or the trading 


latereſt ? Suppoſe it to be 20 Millions. 

It cannot at all be doubted, that a Part of the afore- 
mentioned Sum would be laid out in Luxury, ſuch as the 
Magnificence of Buildings, the Plate and Furniture of 
Houſes, Jewels, and rich Apparel, the Elegance of Diet, 
the Splendor of Coaches and Equipage, and ſuch cther 
Things as are'an Expence to the Owners, and bring in 
no manner of Profit. But becauſe it is ſeldom ſeen, that 
Perſons who by great Induſtry have gained Eftates, ate 
extravagant in their Luxury; and becauſe the Revenue 
mult be fill ſufficient to ſupport the annual Expence, it 
is hard to conceive that more than two of the 20 Millions 
can be converted into this dead Stock, at leat 18 muſt 
ll be leſt to raife an annual Intereit to the Owners; 
and the Revenue from the 18 Millions at 6 per Cent. 
will be little more than one Million per Arn. 

Again, a Part of the twenty Millions is very likely to 
be converted to incieaſe the Stock of our inland Trade, 
in which is comprehended that upon all our Farms. This 
5 the Trade which provides for the annual Conſumption 
of our People, and a Stock of the Value of two Years 
Confumption is generally believed to be {utficient. for this 
Purpoſe. If the 18 Millions above-mentioned will not 
nife a Revenue of more than one Million per Ann. it is 
certain that no more than this laſt Value can be added to 
our annual Conſumption, and that two of the 20 Mil- 
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lions will be ſufncient to add to the Stock of our inland 
Trade. 

Our foreign Trade is conſidered upon another Foot; 
for tho' it provides in Part for the annual Conſumptiag 
of our own People, it provides alſo for the Conſuniption 
of Foreign Nations. It exports our ſuperfluous Many- 
faQures, and ſhould make Returns of Bullion, or other 
durable Treafure. Our foreign Trade, for 40 Years lat 
paſt, in the Judgment of the moſt intelligent Perſons, has 
been managed by a Stock not leſs than four, and not ex- 
ceeding eight Millions, with which laſt Sum they think 
it is driven at this Time, and that it cannot be carried 
much farther unleſs our Merchants ſhall endeavour to 
open a Trade to Terra Auſtralis incognita, or ſome Place 
that would be equivalent. It will therefore be a very 
large Allowance, that one of the 20 Millions can be ade 
ed to the capital Stock of our foreign Trade. 

There may be another Way of raiſing Intereſt, that 
is, by laying up, at a cheap Time, Corn or other Goo 
or Manufactutes that will keep, for the Conſumption of 
future Years, and when the Markets may happen to call 
for them at an advanced Price, But as molt Goods are 
periſhable, and waſte ſomething every Year, by which 
Means a Part of the Principal is till loſt, and as it is fe 
dom ſeen that theſe Engroſſers get wore than their Pin- 
Cipal, and the coinmon — of their Money, this Way 
is ſo precarious and full of Hazard, that 'tis very unlike- 
ly any more than three of the 20 Millions will be applied 
to Engrolling. It were to be wiſhed the Engtoſſers were 
more profitable Traders for themſelves, they are certainly 
very beneficial for the Commonwealth; they are a Mat- 
ket for the Rich in a Time of Plenty, and ready at Hand 


with Relief for the Poor in a Time of Dearth. They | 


prevent the Exportation of many Neceſlaries of Lite, 
when they are very cheap, ſo that we are not at the 
Charge of bringing them back again, when they are very 


dear. They ſave the Money that is paid to foreign | 
Countries for Intereſt and Warehouſe Room; but there | 


is ſo much Hazard, and ſo little Profit in this Buſineſs, 


that if 20 Millions were to be imported, ſcarce three of 
them would be applied to the making Magazines for the 


Kingdom. 


If 
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If any of the Money ſhould be lent at Iatereſt to Per- 
ſons that 1hall apply the fame to any of the Purpoſes 
abovementioned, it is till the ſame Thing. If I have 
given good Reaſons for what I have ſaid, no more than 
eight of the twenty Millions can be applied either to our 
dead Stock of J. uxuty, our Stock in inland or foteign 
Trade, or our Stores or Magazines. SG that ſill there 
will remain twelve Millions, which are now no otherwiſe 
to be diſpoſed of than in buying of Lands or Houſes, or 
our new parliamentary Funds, or in being lent out at 
laterett upon Mortgages of thcſe Securities, or to Per- 
tons who have no other Way to repay the Value than by 
Part of the Things themſelves. 

The Queſtion then is, what Effect theſe twelve Mil- 
lions wilt have towards reducing the lateteſt of Money, 
or raiſing the Value of Eſtates; tor as the former grows 
leſs, the latter will ever riſe in Proportion, For Exam- 
ple, while the Intereſt of Money is 5 per Cent. per Aun. 
a Man lends 2000/7. to raiſe a Revenne of 100. fer Ann. 
by the Intereſt of his Money ; and tor the ſame Reaſon 
he gives 2000/7. or more, to purchaſe an Eftate of 1004. 
per Ann. Again, if the Intereſt of Money ſhall fall 1 per 
Cent. he mult be forced to lend 2400. to gain the Reve- 
nue of 100 J. per Arn. and for the ſame Reaſon he muſt 
give at leaſt 2400 J. to purchaſe an Efate of the lame 
yearly Rent. Therefore if theſe 12 Millions newly gain- 
ed thall reduce 1 per Cent. of the preſent Intereſt of Mo- 
ney, they muſt of Neceflity increaſe every Eſtate at lealt 
four Years Value in the Purchaſe, | 

It is ever eafier to meet with Men that will borrow 
Money than fell their Eftates. An Evidence of this is, 
that we never have fo good a Revenue by buying as by 
lending. Tne firſt Thing therefore that will be attempt- 
ed with the'e 12 Millions is to lead Money to thofe that 
want it. This can hardly fail of reducing 1 per Cent. of 
the preſent Intereſt of Money, and conſequently of 1ail- 
ing every Eſtate four Years Value in the Purchaſe, 

For in all Probability all the Money or Value now in 
England, not apply'd to any of the Uſes aboxe- mention- 
ed, and which therefore lies dead, or affords no Revenue 
to the Owners, till it can be diſpoſed of ſuch to U ſes, does 
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not exc*ed 12 Millions. Yet this Sum, whatever it js, ig 
lufficicit to keep down Naoney to the pretent Inteteſt, 
and to hold up Lands to their prefent Value. One would 
imagine then it this um ſhoutid be doubled, if 12 Milli 
ns Extrao Clary hou! be added toit, they ſhould re. 
duce halt the pretent Intcielt of Money, and double the 
pretent Value of Eilates. But it will eafily be allowed 
they mult reduce one per Cent. of the pteſent Interett of 
Money, and add the Value of four Years Reut to the 
Purchate of eveiy Eflate. 

io confirm the Belief of this, an Argument might be 
taken from what really happened in the Province of Hel. 
land betore the Yeir 16-0, | think it is in Sir Milian 
Temple's Obtetvations upon the United Netherlands. Tis 
Gove:nment there was incelred about 13 Millions, ad 
paid the Interelt of 5 per Cent. ger un. They had gota 
dum of Aloncy, 1 thivk not above a Xlillion, with which 
they prepared to diſcharge ſuch a Fart of the Principzl, 
The Creviturs were fo unable to find fo good an Interett 
eliewhere, that they petitioned the States to keep their 
Money, with an Abatement of 1 7er Cent. of their laters 
etl. Ihe tame Money was otfeced to the fame Nuniber 
ot other Creditors with the ſame Succels, till 1 per Cent. 
of their whole Intereſt was abated, yet at laſt ſuch a Part 
of the Principal was Ciicharged. And when this Sum 
came to be lent to private Vericns it had the ſame Effet; 
there 1 per Cent. of the common latetfeſt was abated 
throughout the whole Province, as well between Subject 
and Subject, as between the Subjetts and their Governors, 
And nothing is ſo notcrivus as that the Value uf Lands 
in that Country has riten in Proportion, and that Eſtates 
are fold there tor thirty Years Value cf their whole Rents, 
It is not then to be doubted, that 12 Millions extraorci- 
nary to be lent at Intereit, or purchaſe Lands or Govefu- 
ment Securities mutt have the like Effect in England, at 
lealt that Lands will ariſe four Years in every Purchate 
abeve their preſent Value. And how great an Improve- 
1ent mult this be of the landed Interett ? 

The Rents of England, according to the Proportion 
of the Land-Tax, ſaduld be little more than 8 Miliiers, 
vet perhaps they uiny be 12. If there is made an Acct 
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1 tion of four Years Value in every Purchaſe ; this, upon 
elt, all the Rents of England, amounts to 48 Millions. 50 
uid that, by the Importation and clear Gain ot 20 Millions 
ili by "Trade, the landed Inteteſt gains aa Improvement of 
= 48 Millions, at leait fix Times as much as all other Intei- 
the eits joined together. 

"eg I ſhould think this Argument which I have endeavour- 
of ed 10 ſet in a clear Light, muſt needs be ſufficient to 
the mew that the Landed and the "Trading luteteſts cannot 
the in Reality but be Friends to cach other. 

100 — — — _ __ 
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oba Critics, Miſers, and Free- thin lers, three Species of Men, 
uch who blindly purlue the Means of Good without any 
pal, Deſign or Proſpect of applying them properly, or ob- 
reſt taining the End. | 
heir —— Certum volte pete finem. Hor. Ep. 2.1. 1. v. 56. 
ter» 

aber ——=To Wiſhes fiz an End. Carkck. 
. HE Writers of Morality a ſſign two Sorts of Goods, 
Part the one is in itſelf deſirable, the other is to be de- 
** fired, not on Account of its own Excellency, but for the 
ect; Sake of ſome other Thing which it is inſtrumental to ob- 
ed | tain, Theſe ate uſually ciſtinguiſked by the Appellations 


jet of End and Means. We are prompted by Nature to de- 
fire the former, but that we have any Appetite for the 
latter is owing to Choice and Deliberation. 


* But, as wile Men engage in the Purſuit of Means, 
_ from a farther View of ſome natural Good with which 
* they are conneded; Fools, who are actuated by Imitation 
ne: and not by Reaulon, blindly purſue the Means, without 
* any Deſign or Pioſpect 4 them. The Reſult 
nne | whereof is, that they entail upon themſelves the Anxiety 
w_ and Toil, tut are debatied from the ſubſequent Delights 
: which ariſe to wiſer Men; fince their Views not reach- 
_ mg the End, terminate in thole Things, which, altho' 


they have a relative Goodnels, yet, conſidered abiolute- 
ly, are indifferent, or it may be, Evil, 
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The Principle of this MiſconduR is a certain Short» 
ſightedneſs in the Mind: And as this Defect is branched 
forth into innumetable Eriors in Lite, and hath infected 
al: Ranks and Conditions of Men, ſo it more eminent] 
appcars in three Species, the Critics, Miſers, and Free- 
thinkers, | ſhill endeavour to make good this Oblerya- 
tion with Regard to each of them. And firſt of the 
Critics. 155 

Profit and Pleaſure are the Ends that a reaſonable 
Creature would propoſe to obtain by Study, or indeed 
by any other Undertaking. "Thoſe Parts of Learning 
which relate to the Imagination, as Eloquence and Poe- 
try, produce an immediate Pleaſure in the Mind. And 
tublime and uteiul Truths, when they are conveyed in 
apt Allegorics or beautiful Images, make more ciltinQ 
and laſting Iimpretiions ; by which Means the Fancy be- 
comes tubtervient to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
is at the lane tine delighted and inſtrueted. T he Exer- 
cite of the Underiianuing in the Diſcovery of Truth, is 
likewite attended with great Pleaſure as well as immedi- 
ate Profit. It not only ſtrengthens our Faculties, purihes 
the Soul, ſubdues the Paſlions, but beſides theſe Advan- 
tages there is allo a ſecret Joy that flows from intellec- 
tual Operations, proportioned to the Nobleneſs of the 
Faculty, and not the leſs affecting becauſe inward and 
unſeen, | 

But the mere Exerciſe of the Memory as ſuch, inſtead 
of bringing Pl:afure or immediate Benefit, is a Thing of 
vain Itkſomeneſs and Fatigue, eſpecially when employed 
in the Acquiſition of Languages, which is, of all others, 
the moſt dry and painſulOccupation: There mult be there- 
fore ſomething further propoſed, or a wiſe Man would 
never engage in it. And, indeed, the very Reaſon of 
the Thing plainly intimates that the Motives which fiſt 
drew Men to affect a Knowledge in dead Tongues, was, 
that they locked on them as Means to convey more uſe- 
tul and eatertaining Knowledge into their Minds. 

There are nevertheleſs certain Critics, who, Keing 
that Greek and Latin are in Requell, join in a thoughtlets 
Purluit of thoſe Languages, without any further View. 
hey lock on the antient Authors, but it is with an Eye 

to 
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to Phraſeology, or certain minute Particalars, which ate 
valuable for no other Reaſon but becauſe they ate dei- 
piſed and forgotten by the reſt of Mankind. Ihe di- 
vine Maxims of Morality, the exact Pictures of human 
Life, the profound Diſcoveries in the Arts and Sciences, 
juſt Thoughts, bright Images, ſublime Sentiments, are 
over-looked, while the Mind is learnedly taken up in 
verbal Remarks. 

Was a Critic ever known to read Plato with a con- 
templative Mind; or Cicero, in order to imbibe the noble 
Sentiments of Virtue and a public Spirit which are con- 
ſpicuous in the Writings of that great Man; or to pe- 
ruſe the Greek and Roman Hiſtorians, with an Intention 
to form his own Life upon the Plan of the illuſtrious 
Patterns they exhibit to our View? Plato wrote in 
Greet, Cicero's Latin is fine. And it often lies in a 
Man's Way to quote the antient Hiitorians. 

There is no Entertainment upon Earth more noble 
and befitting a reaſonable Mind, than the Peruſal of 
yu Authors, or that better qualihes a Man to paſs his 

ife with Satisfaction to himſelf, or Advantage to the 
Public. But where Men of ſhort Views and mean Souls 
give themſelves to that Sort of Employment which Na- 
tare never deſigned them for, they, indeed, keep one 
another in Countenance; but initead of cultivating and 
adorning their own Minds, or acquiring an Ability to 
be uſeful to the World, they reap no other Advantage 
from their Labours than the dry Conſolation ariſing 
from the Applauſes they beſtow upon each other. 

And the ſame Weakneſs, or Defect in the Mind from 
whence Pedantry takes its Riſe, does likewiſe give Birth 
to Avarice. Words and Money are both to be regard- 
ed as only Marks of Things. And as the Knowledge 
of the one, ſo the Poſſeſhon of the other, is of no Ute, 
unleſs directed to a further End. A mutual Commerce 
could not be carried on among Men, if ſome common 
Standard had not been agreed upon, to which the Value 
of all the various Products of Art and Nature were re— 
ducible, and which might be of the ſame Uſe in the 
Conveyance of Property, as Words are in that of Ideas. 
Cold, by its Beauty, Scarceneſs, and durable Nature, 
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ſeems deſigned by Providence to a Purpole fo excellent 
and advantageous to Mankind. Upon theſe Conſide. 
rations that Metal came firſt into Efleem. But ſuch 
who cannct fee beyond what is rearet in the Purſuit, 
beholding Mankind touched with an Aſtection for Gold, 
and being ignorant of the true Reaſon that introduced 
this dd Patton into human Nature, imagine ſome in- 
trinſie Worth in the Metal to be the Cauſe of it. Hence 
the ſame Men who, had they been turned towards | earn. 
ing. would have employed themſelves in laying up 
Words in their \[cmory, are, by a different Application, 
employed to as much Purpoſe in treaſuring up Gold in 
theit Cofters, They differ on!y in the Object; the 
Principle on which they act, and the inward Frame of 
Nind, is the ſame in the Critic and the Hier. 

And upon a thorough Obſervation, our modern Sed 
of Free- binkers will be found to labour under the ſame 
Detect with thoſe two inglorious Species. Their ſhort 
Views are terminated in the next ObjeQs, and their 
ſpecious Pretences for Liberty and Truth are ſo many 
Inſtances of miſtaking the Means for the End. But the 
ſetting theſe Points in a clear Light muſt be the Subject 
of another Paper, 
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A Receier to make av Eric Form without cither 
Genius or Learning. 
Doce bo 


Undeparentur ofes ; guid alat, firmetgue Poetam. 
Hox. Ars Poet. v. 306. 


— 


II bill teach to write, 
Tell what the Duty of a Pat is, 
Wherein bis Meuitb and Ornament cenſet, 


And bow be may be form'd, and bow improv. 
Ros couuov. 


[ By Arr. P O P E.] 
T is no ſmall Vleaſure to me, who am zealous in the 
Interels of Learning, to think I may have the Ho- 


ucur of lcading the Jon into a very new and uncom- 
mon 
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mon Road of Criticiſm. As that Kind of Literature is 
at preſent carried on, it conliits only in a Knowledge of 
mechanic Rules, which contriþute to the Structure of 
different Sorts of Poetry, as the Receipts of good Houle - 
wives do to the making Puddings of Flower, Oranges, 
Plumbs, or any other Ingredicats. It would, methinks, 
make theſe my Inftlructions more eafily intelligible to 
ordinary Readers, if 1 Giicovrſed of theſe Matters in the 
Stile in which Ladies learned in Ciconomicks didate to 
their Pupils for the Improvement of the Kitchen and 
Larder. 

I ſh:]1 begin with Fpic Poetry, becauſe the Crincks 
agree it is the greate Work human Nature is capable 
of. I know the French have already laid down many 
mechanical Rules for Compoſitions of this Sort, but at 
the ſame Time they cut off almoſt all Undertakers from 
the Poſſibility of every performing them; for the ſirſt 
Qualification they unanimouſly require in a Poet, is a 
Genius. I ſha!l here endeavour (for the Benefit of my 
Countrymen) to make it manifelt, that Epic Poems may 
be made without a Genius, nay, without Learning ar 
much Reading. This muſt neceſſarily be of great Uſe 
to all thoſe Poets who confeſs they never read, and of 
whom the World is convinced they never learn. What 
Meliere obſerves of making a Dinner, that any Man can 
do it wvith Money, and if a profeſs'd Cook cannot 2with-. 
out, he has his Art for nothing ; the ſame may be ſaid 
of making a Poem, 'tis eaſily brought about by him that 
has a Genius, but the Skill lies in doing it without one. 
In purfuance of this End, I ſhall preſent the Reader with 
a plain and certain Recipe, by which even Sonneteers 
and Ladies may be qualited for this grand Performance. 

I know it will be objected, that one of the chict Qua- 
lifications of an Epic Poet, is to be knowing in all Arts 
and Sciences. But this ought not to diſcourage thoſe 
that have no Learning, as long as Indexes and Dictiona- 
ries may be had, which are the Compendium of all 
Knowledge. Befides, ſince it is ancſtabliſhed Rule, that 
none of the 'Terms of thoſe Arts and Sciences are to be 
made uſe of, one may venture to ailirm, our Poet cannot 
n ener clend in this Point, The Learning which 

will 
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will be more particularly neceſſary to him, is the antient 
Geography of Towns, Mountains and Rivers: For this 
let him take C/uverius, Value Four-pence. 

Another Quality required is a compleat Skill in Lan- 
guages. To this I anſwer, that it is notorious Perſons 
of no Genius have been oftentimes great Linguiſts. To 
inſtance in the Greek, of which there are two Sorts; the 
original Greek, and that from which our modern Authors 
tranſlate, I ſhould be unwilling to promiſe Impoſſibili- 
ties, but modeſtly ſpeaking, this may be learned in 
about an Hour's Time with Eaſe. I have known one, 
who became a ſudden Proſeſſor of Greek, immediately 
wpon Application of the left Hand Page of the Cam- 
bridge Homer to his Eye. It is, in theſe Days, with Au- 
thors as with other Men, the Well-bred are familiarly 
acquainted with them at firſt Sight; and as it is ſuſh- 
cient for a good General to have ſurveyed the Ground 
he is to conquer, ſo it is enough for a good Poet to 
have /een the Author he is to be Maſter of. But to pro- 
cecd to the Purpoſe of this Paper. 


A Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 


For the Fable. 

Take out of any ed Poem, Hiſtory- ho, Romance, or 
Legend (for inflance Geffry of Monmouth, r Don Bel- 
lianis of Greece) tho/e Parts of Story which afford moſt 
Scope for long Deſcriptions: Put theſe Hieces together, and 
throw all the Adwentures you fancy into one Tale. Then 

take a Hero tol om you may chooſe for the Sourdeof bis Name, 
and put bin into the Midſt of theſe Adventures : There let 
him work, for twelve Boks ; ut the Endof which you may 
take bim out, ready prepared te conquer or to marry ; it 
being neceſſary that the Concluſion of an Epic Prem be for- 
tunate. | 

To make an Epiſode. Take any remaining Adventure 
of yeur former Collection, in which you could no way involve 
your Hero ; or any unfortunate Accident that was too goud 
to be thrown away ; and it will be of Uſe, applied to any 
ether Perſon, «who may be lo/t andevaforate in the Courſe 
of the Wark, witheut the leafi Damage tothe Compare 

or 
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For the Moral and Allegory. Theſe you may extract 
out of the Fable afterwards at your Leiſure: Be ſure yau 
flrain them ſufficiently. 

For the Manners, 
For thoſe of the Hero, take all the befl Qualities you can 


find in all the celebrated Heroes of Antiquity ; if they 


will n:t be reduced to a Conſiſtency, lay them all en a Heap 
upon him, But be ſure they are Qualities which your Pa- 


tron would be thought to have ; and to prevent any Miſtake 


which the World may be * to, ſelect from the Alpha- 
bet theſe capital Letters that compoſe his Name, and ſet them 
at the Head of a Dedication before your Poem. He- wer, 
do not abſolutely obſerve the exact Quantity of theſe Vir- 
tuts, it not being determined whether or no it be neceſſary 
for the Hero of a Poem to be an boneſt Man For the 
Under- CharaQters, gather them from Homer and Virgil, 
and change the Names as Occaſion ſerves, 
For the Machines. 

Take of Deities, Male and Female, as many as you can 
uſe. Separate them into two equal Parts, and ſeep Jupiter 
in the Middle, Let Jano put him in a Ferment, and Venus 
mollify him. Remember on all Occafions te make uſe of Vo- 
latile Mercury. If you have need of Devils, draw them 
out of Milton's Paradiſe, and extrad your Spirits from 
Taſſo. The Uſe of theſe Machines is evident; for fince no 
Epic Prem can poſſibly ſubſet without them, the wiſeft Way 
is to reſerve them for your greateſt Neceſſities. When you 
cannot exiricate your Hero 55 any human Means, or your- 
felf by your own Wits, ſeek Relief from Heaven, and the 
Gods will do your Buſineſs very readily. This is according 
to the diredt Preſcription of Horace in his Art of Poetry. 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice Nodus 
Inciderit. | 


Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God. Roscommon. 


That is to ſay, a Poet ſhould never call upon the Gods for 
their Aſſiſtance, but when he is in great Perplexity. 


For the Deſcriptions, 
For a Tempeſt. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and 
Boreas, and caſt them together in one Verſe. Add to theſe 
| 0 
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of Rain, Lightning, and of Thunder (the loudeſt you can) 
quantum ſuffticit, A pzur Clouds and Billows awell 20. 
gether till they foam, ani thicken your Dejcriptiun here and 
there with a QVuick-ſard. Brew your Tempeſt well in 
gour Head, befare you fer it a biowing. 

For a Battle. Pick a ge N Qranti'y of Images and 
Deſcripit. ”s fr zm Homer's lac „ ati” a ice (r bus & 
Virgil, and if there remain Gy Overpins you miiy tay 
them by fir a Skirmiſh. %% i- well with Similes, and 
it will ee an excellent Battle. 

For a Burning Town, H a Deſcription be neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe it is certain there ts ene in V irgil, Oy Troy 
is ready burnt to your Hands, But if you fear that u euld 
be thoup bt borrow ed, a (be pier ru the The: gry of 
ihe Conflagration, wwel/cir-umſianced, and,“ into Verſe, 
will be 4 goud Succedareum. 

As for dimiles and Metaphors, they may be frund all 
over the Creation, the mel ignorant may gather them, but 
the Danger is in applying them. For this, adwviſe it 
veur Bookſeller. 

For the Language. 

(1 mean the Diction.) Here it will de vel to be an 
Imitutor of Milton, for you Il find it eaſter io imitate him 
in this than any Thing «je. Hebraiſms, and Greciſms. 
are to be found in lim, without the Trouble of Learning ihe 
Langau. ages. I knixwo a Painter, he (lthe our Poet) had n1 
Genius, made his Dawwbings to be thought Originals by 
Jerting them in the Smoke: Tau may in the ſume Manner 
give the venerable Air of Antiquity to your Piece, by dark- 
ening it up and daun with Old Engliſh. Wirth this you 
may be eaſily furniſhed uten any Occaſion, by the Dictionary 
commonly printed at the End „ Chaucer, 

I muſt not conclude, without cautioning all Writers 
without Genius in one material Point, which is never 
to be afraid cf having tos much Fire in their Works, I 
ſhould adviſe rather to take their warmeſt Thoughts, 
and ſpread them abroad upon Paper; for they are ob- 
ſerved to cool before they are read. 


Thurſday, 


—— 
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A Letter ſign'd PtitLaixvtHROPOSs, a pathetic Deſerip- 


1 


towards each other, and, as far as one can, to improve 
all Tendencies to Good-natute and Charity. 


tion of che „ liſeries which the Poor ſuſfer. — An Hoſ- 
pital for Incurables recommended. —'The Gu axr- 
214ax's Reflections on the wretched Condition of the 
Neceilitous. 

Preclara & pulihra minantem 

Jivere nec rede, nec ſuatiier 


Hor. Ep. S. I. 1. v. 3, 
A make a Noiſe, a gaudy Show, 
I promije mighty Things, { nobly /irive ; 


Yet what an ill, unpleajant Life 1 live! Crtrcn, 


T is an Employment worthy a reaſonable Creature, 
to examine into the Diſpolition of Men's Affections 


No one 


coald be unmoved with this Epiſtle, which I received. 


th 


e other Day from one of my Correſpondents, and 


Which is full of the moſt ardent Benevolence. 
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Seldom read your Political, your Critica!, your 

Ludicrous, or if you will call them fo, your polite 
Papers; but, when I obſe:ve any Thing which I think 
written for the Advancemeut of Good-will among 
Men, and laying before them Objects of Charity, 1 
am very zealous for the Promotion of ſo honeſt a De- 
ſign. Believe me, Sir, Want of Wit, or Wiſdom, is 
not the Infirmity of this Age, it is the ſhameful Appli- 
cation of both that is the crying Evil. As for my own 
Part, lam always endeavouring at leaſt to be better, 
rather than richer or wiſer. But | neverlamented that 
[ was not a wealthy Man fo heartily as the other Day. 
You mult underſtand thatl now and then take a Walk 
of /\\iortification, and pais a whole Day in making 
mylclf proiitably Sad. I for this End viſit the * 
ta 8 
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tals about this City, and when I have rambled about 
the Galleries at Bedlam, and ſeen for an Hour the ut- 
moſt of all lamentable Objects, human Reaſon dif. 
trated ; when | have from Grate to Grate offered up 
my Prayers for a Wretch who has been reviling me, 
for a Figure that has ſeem'd petrified with Anguiſh, for 
a Man that has held up his Face in the Poſture of 


vo 
» 


- Adoration toward Heaven to utter Execrations and 


Blaſphemies; I ſay, when I have beheld all theſe 
Things, and thoroughly reflected on them, till I have 


ſtartled myſelf out of my preſent ill Courſe, I have 


thought fit to paſs to the Obſervation of leſs Evils, and 
relieve myſelf by going to thoſe charitable —4 

iſ. 
treſſes. The gay and frolic Part of Mankind, are 
wholly unacquainted with the Numbers of their Fel- 


low-Creatures, who 1 under Pain and Agony, 
for want of a Trifle out o 


that Expence by which thoſe 
fortunate Perſons purchaſe the Gratification of a ſu- 
perfluous Paſſion or Appetite. I ended the laſt of 
theſe Pilgrimages which I made, at St. Thomas's Hoſ. 


- Pital in Southwark, I had ſeen all the Variety of Woe 


which can ariſe from the Diſtempers which attend hu- 
man Frailty ; but the Circumſtance which occaſioned 
this Letter, and gave me the quickeſt Compaſſion, 


was beholding a little Boy of ten Years of Age, who. 


was juſt then to be expelled the Houſe as incurable : 
My Heart melted within me to think what would be- 


come of the poor Child, who, as I was informed, had 
not a Farthing in the World, nor Father nor Mother, 


nor Friend to help it. The Infant ſaw my Sorrow 


for it, and came towards me, and bid me ſpeak that 


it might die in the Houle. 
« Alas! 
There are Crowds cured in this Place, and the 


ſtricteſt Care taken, in the Diſtribution of the Charity, 


for wholſome Food, good Phyfic, and tender Care in 
behalf of the Patients ; but the Proviſion is not large 
enough for thoſe whom they do not deſpair of recover- 
ing, which makes it neceſſary to turn out the Incurable, 
for the Sake of thoſe whom they can reheve, I was 
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* informed this was the Fate of many in a Year, as wel! 
* as of this poor Child, who, I ſuppoſe, corrupted away» 
« yet alive in the Streets. He was to be ſure removed 
* wicn he was only capable of giving Offence, though 
* avoided w {till an Object of Compaſſion. There 
* are not Words to give Mankind Compunction enough 
© on ſuch an Occaſion ; but I afſure you, I thiok the 
* Miſerable have a Property in the ſuperfluous Poſſeſſions 
* of the Fortunate, tho? I deſpair of ſeeing Right done 
them, till the Day wherein thoſe Diſtindions ſhall 
* ceaſe for ever, and they muſt both give an Account of 
* their Behaviour under their teſpective Sufferings and 
* Enjoyments. However, you would do your Part as a 
* Guardian, if you would mention, in the molt pathetic 
Terms, theſe miſerable Objects, and put the good Part 
* of the World in mind of exerting the molt noble Be- 
* nevolence that can be imagined, in alleviating the few 
* remaining Moments of the Incurable. 

* A Gentleman who belonged to the Hoſpital, was 
* ſaying, he believed it would be done as ſoon as men- 
* tioned, if it were propoſed that a Ward might be 
« erected for the Accommodation of ſuch as have no 
* more to do in this World, but refign themſelves to 
* Death, I know no readier Way of communicating 
* this Thought to the World, than by your Paper: It 
«* you omit to publiſh this, I ſhall never eſteem you to be 
the Man you pretend; and ſo recommending the In- 
cutable to your Guardianſbip, I remain, 


V. aur moſt bumble Servant, 
PHILANTHROPOS, 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if one turns one's Eyes 
round theſe Cities of London and Weſtminſter, one cannot 
overlook the exemplary Inſtances of heroic Charity, in 
providing Reſtraints for the Wicked, Inſtrutions for the 
Young, Food and Raiment for the Aged, with regard 
alſo to all other Circumſtances and Relations of human 
Life; but it is to be lamented that theſe Proviſions are 
made only by the middle Kind of People, while thoſe of 
Faſhion and Power are raiſed above the Species Ro, 

an 
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and are unacquainted or unmoved with the Calamitieg 
of others. But alas! how monſtrous is this Hardneſs of 
Heart ? How is it poſſible that the Returns of Ilunget 
and Thirſt ſhould not importune Men, tho” in the higheſt 
Aifluence, to confer the Miteries of thew Fellow-Crea- 
tures who languiſh under Neceſſity ? But, as I kinted 
juſt now, the DiitinQtions of Mankind are almo.t wholly 
to be reſolved into thole of the Rich and the Poor; for 
as Certainly as Wealth gives Acceptance and Grace to all 
that its Poſſeſſor lays or does, fo Poverty creates Dif- 
eſteem, Scorn and Prejudice to all the Undertakings of 
the Indigent : The neceſſitous Man has neither Hands, 
Lips, or Underitanding, tor his own or Friend's Ule, but 
is in the ſame Condition with the Sick, with this Ditfe- 
rence only, that his is an Infection no Man will relieve or 
alliſt, or it he does, *tis ſeldom with % much Pity as 
Contempt, and rather for the Ottentation of the Phyſi- 
cian, than Compallion on the Patient : It is a Circum- 
ſtance, wherein a Man finds all the Good he deſerves 
inacceſſible, all the Ill unavoidable ; and the poor Hero 
is as certainly ragged, as the poor Villain hang'd : Un- 


der theſe Preſſures the poor Man ſpeaks with Heſitation, 


undertakes with Irreſolution, and acts with Diſappoint- 
ment: He is flighted in Men's Converſations, over- 
look'd in their Aſſemblies, and beaten at their Doors: 
But from whence, alas, has he this Tieatment? From a 
Creature that has only the Supply of, but not an Exemp- 
tion from, the Wants, for which he deſpiſes him; yet 
ſuch is the unaccuuntable Infolence of Man, that he 
will not ſee that he who is ſupported, is in the ſame Claſe 
of natural N-cefſity with him that wants a Support; and 
to be helped implies to be indigent. In a Word, after all 
you can lay of a Man, conclude that he is rich, and you 
have made him Friends; nor have you utterly over- 
thrown a Man in the World's Opinion, till you have ſaid 
he is poor: This is the emphatical Expreſſion of Praiſe 
and Blame, for Men ſo ſtupid!y forget their natural Im- 
potenceand Wants, that Riches and Poverty have taken 

in our lmagination the Place of Innocence and Guilt. 
Reflections of this Kind do but waſte one's Be- 
ing, without Capacity ot helping the Ciltcefl:d yor tho' 
TOW 
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I kuow no Way to do any Service to my Brethren 
under ſuch Calamities, I cannot help having fo much 
Reſpect for them, as to ſuffer with them in a fruitlets 
Fellow-feeling. 


_—_—. 


Ns 80, Friday, Tune 12. 


„ 


A Letter of Complaint to the GAR DAN againſt the 
Author of the Examiner ; who, on the Score of his 
being a Churchman, thinks himſelf privileged to, abuſe 
the Clergy. 


n——Cz'fibus Ire. 
Anger in beav'nly Minds. 


VII. En. 1. v. 11. 


Have found by Experience, that it is impoſſible to 
talk diſtinctly without defining the Words of which 
we make ule. There is not a Term in our Language 
which wants Explanation ſo much as the Word Charch. 
One would thiak when People utter it, they ſhould have 
in their Minds Ideas of Virtue and Religion ; but that 
importaat Monolyllable drags ail the other Words in the 
Language after it, and it is made uſe of to expreſs both 
Praiſe and Blame, according to the CharaQter of him 
who ſpeaks it. By this Means it happens that no one 
knows what his Neighbout means when he ſays ſuch a 
one is for or againſt the Church. It has happened that 
the Perſon, who is ſeen every Day at Church, has not 
been in the Eye of the World a Church-man ; and he 
who is very zealous to oblige every Man to frequent it, 
but himſelf, has been held a very good Son of the 
Church. This Prepoſſeſſion is the beit Handle imagin- 
able for Politicians to make ule of for managing the 
Loves and Hatreds of Mankind tothe Purpoles to which 
they would lead them. But this is not a Thing tor Fools 
to meddle with, for they only bring Diſeſteem upon thoſe 
whoin they attempt to ſerve, when they unſkilfully pro- 
nounce Terms of Art. 1 have oblerved great Evils 2 
rom 
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from this Practice, and not only the Cauſe of Piety, but 
alſo the ſecular Intereſt of Cleigymen, has extremely 
ſuffered by the general unexplained Signification of the 
Word Church. | 

The Examiner, upon the Strength of being a receive 
Church-man, has oftended in this Particular more grofly 
than any other Man ever did before, and almoſt as grofly 
as ever he himſelf did, ſuppoſing the Allegations in the 
tollowing Letter are juſt. Lo ſlander any Man is a 
very heinous Offence, but the Crime is till greatet, when 


it falls upon ſuch as ought to give Example to others. 


cannot imagine how the Examiner can diveſt any Part 
ot the Clergy of the Reſpect due to their Characters, to 
as to treat them as he does, without any Indulgence un- 


known to our Religion, tho' taken up in the Name of it, 


in order to Cilparage ſuch of its Communicants, as will 
not ſactifice their Conſcience to their Fortunes. This 
Confuſion and Subdiviſion of Intereſt and  Sentiments 
among People of the ſame Communion, is what would 
be a very good Subject of Mirth ; but when 1 conſider 
againſt whom this Intult is committed, I think it too 


— and of too ill a Conſequence, to be in good 


umour on the Occaſion. 


SIX. | Tune 9, 1713. 


4 OUR Character of Univerſal Guardian joined to 
the Concern you ought to have for the Cauſe of 


* Virtue and Religion, atſuce me you will not think that 
* Clergymen when injured have the leaſt Right to your 
* Protection ; and tis from that Aſſurance I trouble you 
with this, to complain of the Examiner, who calum- 
* nates as freely as he commends, and whoſe Invedives 
© are as groundlefs as his Panegyricks. 

In his Paper of the Sth laſtant, after a moſt furious 
* InveQive againſt many noble Lord's, a confiderable Num- 
* ber of the Commons, and a very great Part of her Ma- 
© jeſty's good Subjects, as diſaffected and full of Diſcon- 
© tent, (which, by the Way, is but an aukward Compli- 
ment to the Princeſs, whoſe greateſt Glory it is to reign 


in the Hearts of her People) that the Clergy may not 


go without their Share of his Reſentment, he con- 
* cludes 
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* cludes with a moſt malicious Reflection upon ſome of 
them. He names indeed no Body, but points to HWind- 
* ſor and St. Paul's, where he tells us, tfoine are diſte- 
* (petful to the Queen, and Enemies to her Peace. 
* Moſt odious CharaQters, eſpecially in Clergymen, 
* whole Profeſſion is Peace, and to whoſe Duty and 
Affection her Majeſty has a more immediate Right by 
her ſingular Piety and great Goodneis to them. They 
* have fucked in, he ſays, this warlike Principle from their 
* arbitrary Patrons. *' Tis not enough, it feems, tocalum- 
* niate them, unleſs their Patrons allo be inſulted, no 
* leſs Patrons than the late King and the Duke of Mar- 
* borough. Theſe are his Arbitrary Men; tho” nothing 
* be more Certain than that without the King the Sha- 


dow of a legal Government had not been left to us 


nor did there ever live a Man, who, in the Nature and 


'« Temper of him, leſs deferved the CharaQter of arb:- 


* trary than the Duke, How now is this terrible Charge 
© againſt thoſe Clergymen ſupported ? Why, as to St. 
* Faul's, the Fact, according to him, is this ; Some of 
* the Church, to affi ont the Queen, on the Day the Peace 
* was proclaimed, pave Orders for Parechial Prayers only 
* without Singing, as is uſed upon Feaſt-Days tho' in this 
* Particular their Inferiors were ſo very boneſt as to diſobey 
* them. This the Examiner roundly affirms after his 
* uſual Manner, but without the leaſt Regard to Truth; 
* for it has fallen in my Way, without inquiring, to be 
exactly informed of this Matter, and therefore I take 
upon me in their Vindication to aſſure you, that ever 

Part of what is faid is abſolutely falſe, and the Trut 

© is juſt the rever!te : The [nferiors deſited there might 
be only Parechial Prayers ; but che Parſon applied to 
* was aware to what Conſtruction it might be liable, and 
* therefore would not conſent tc the Requeit, tho' very 
innocent and reaſonabic. The Caſe was this; the Pro- 
© ceſſion of the Ceremony had reached Ludgate juſt at the 
* Time of Piayer3, and there was ſuch a prodigious Con- 
* courſe of People, that one of the Vergers came to the 
* Refidentiary in waiting, to repreſent, that it would be 
* impoſſible t. have Prayers that Afternoon; that the 


' © Crowds all round the Church were fo great, there 


* would be no getting in: But it was inſiſted, that there 
* mult 
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* muſt be Prayers, only the telling of the Bell ſhould be 
* deferred a little, till the Head of the Proceſſion was got 
* beyond the Church, When the Bell had done, and 
* none of the Choir appeared, but one to read, it was 
© upon this again repreſented, that there could be only 
* Parochial Prayers, a Thing that ſometimes happens, 
© twice, or thrice, perhaps, ina Year, when upon ſome 
© allowable Occaſion the Abſence of the Choir-men is ſo 
« great, as not to leave the neceſſary Voices for Cathe- 
« dral Service, which very lately was the Caſe upon a 
* Performance of the Thankſgiving Muſic at Vhitehall. 
So that had the Prayers on this Occaſion been Parochial 
only, it had been neither new nor criminal, but neceſ- 
© ſary and unavoidable, unleſs the Examiner can tell how 
the Service may be ſung decently without Singing-Men. 
However, toleave /nformersno Room for Calumny, 'twas 
* expreſly urged, that Parochial Prayers, on ſuch a Day, 
* would look ill ; that therefore, if poſſible, it ſhould be 
* avoided, and the Service ſhould be begun as uſual, in 
* hopes one or two of the Choir might come in before 
the Fſalms; and the Verger was ordered to look out, 
© if he could ſee any of the Choir, to haſten them to 
their Places; and to it proved, two of the belt Yorces 
* came in Time enough, and the Service was performed 
* Cathedral-wiſe, tho' in a Manner, to hare Walls, with 
* an Anthem ſuitable to the Day. This is the FaQ on 
* which the Examiner grounds a Charge of fadiaus and 
* /editious Piinciples againſt ſome at St. Pauls, and 
© I ain periuaded there is as little Truth in what he char- 
ges ſome of M indſer with, tho* I know not wager + 
* whom he means. Were I diſpoſed to expoſtulate wit 
the Examiner, i would aſk him it he ſeriouſly thinks 
this be ar/wering her Maj eſty's Intentions? Whether 
* ditquieting the Minds of her People is the Way to calm 
* them? or to traduce Men of Learning and Virtue be 
© to cultivate the Arts of Peace? But 1 am too well ac- 
* quainted with his Wiitings, not to ſee he is paſt Cor- 
* reCtion ; nor does any thing in his Papers ſurprize me, 
* merely becauſe it is falſe; for, to uſe his own Words, 
* not a Day paſſes, with him, but it brings forth a Mouſe or 
© a Monſter, ſome ridiculous Lie, ſome vile Calumny or For- 
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« gery. He is almoſt equally falſe in every thing he tays, 
but 'tis not always equally ealy to make his Falthood 
plain and palpable. And *tis chiefly for that Reaton I 
* defire you to give this Letter a Place in your Papers, 
that thoſe who are willing to be undeceived may learn 
« from ſo clear an Inſtance, what a taithtul inodeit Writer 
this is, who pretends to teach them how to think and 
* ſpeak of I hings and l'ertons they know nothing of 
* themlelves. As this is no way diſagteeable to your 
+ CharaQter of Guardian, your Publication of it is a Fa- 
, your which I flatter myſelf you will not deny to, 

SIR, Yeur bumble Servant, R. A. 
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A SoLi.oquy of an Athenian Libertine; together 
with the Frayer of a Gentleman who lived to a great 
Aze, but who hademployed his Youth in the faſhionable 
Vices.—An Obſervation of a Friend of the Guaraian's 
ſuitable to the SubjeR. 


DQuiere tf pure atque eleganter after ꝙtalis placida ac 
lenis recor datio. Cicero. 


The calm and ſoothing Remembrance of a Life paſi'd 


awith Quiet, Innocence and Elegance. 


HE. Paper which was publiſhed on the 3oth of laſt 
Month, ended with a Piece of Devotion written 

by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. It would (as it was 
kinted in that Precaution) be ot ſingular Uie for the Im- 
provement of our Minds, to have the lecret Thoughts 
of Men of good Talents on ſuch Occaſions. I fhall for 
the Entertainment of this Day give my Reader two 
Pieces, which, if he is curious, will be pleaſing for that 
Reaſon, if they prove to have no other Effect upon him. 
One of them was found in the Cloſet of an Arhenian 
Libertine, who lived many Ages ago, and is a Soliloquy 
wherein he contemplates his own Lite and Actions ac- 
cording to the Lights Men have from Nature, and the 
Compunctions oft natural Reaſon. The other is a 
| Prayer 
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Prayer of a Gentleman who died within a few Years laſt 
paſt, and lived to a very great Age, but had paſſed his- 
Youth in all the Vices in faſhion. The Athenian is ſup- 
poſed to have been Alcibiades, a Man of great Spirit, ex- 
tremely addicted to Pleaſures, but at the fame Time very 
capable, and upon Occaſion very attentive to Buſineſs, 
He was by Nature endued with all the Accompliſhments 
ſhe could beſtow ; he had Beauty, Wit, Courage, and a 
great Underſtanding ; but in the firſt Bloom ot his Life 
was arrogantly affected with the Advantages he had 
over others. That Temper is pretty viſible in an Ex- 
preſſion of his, when it was propoſed to him to learn to 
play upon a muſical Inſtrument : he anſwered, It i; nut 
for me to give, hut to receive Delight. However the Con- 
verſation of Socrates tempered a ſtrong Inclination to 
Licentiouſneſs into Reflections of Philoſophy, and if it had 
not the Force to make a Man of his Genius and Fortune 
wholly regular, it gave him ſome cool Moments, and 
this following Soliloquy is ſuppoſed by the Learned, to 
have been thrown together before fome expected En- 
gagement, and ſeems to be very much the Picture cf the 
Man. 

© I am now wholly alone, my Ears are not entertain- 
ed wirh Muſic, my Eyes with Beauty, nor any of my 
ſenſes ſo forcibly affected as to divert the Courſe of 
my inward Thoughts : Methinks there is ſomething 
ſacred in myſelf, now I am alone. What is this Be- 
ing of mine? I came into it without my Choice, and 
yet Socrates ſays it is to be imputed to me. In this Re- 
poſe of my Senſes, wherein they communicate nothing 
itrongly to myſelf, I taſte, methinks, a Being diſtin 
from their Operation. Why may not then my Soul 


can perceive my Faculties grow ſtronger, the leſs I ad- 
mit the Pleaſures of Senſe, and the nearer | place my- 
ſelf to a bare Exiſtence, the more worthy, the more 
noble, the more celeſtial does that Exiſtence appear to 
me. If my Soul is weakened rather than improved by 
all that the Body auminiſters to her, the may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a Manſion more 
* ſuitable than this, wherein what delights her += 
. 4 er 


exiſt, when ſhe is wholly gone out of theſe Organs? 1 
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* her Excellence, and that which afflicts her adds to her 
« Perfetiion. There is an Hereafter, and 1 will not 
fear to be immortal for the Sake of Athens. 

Tr 1s Soliloquy 1s but the firſt Dawnings of Thought 
in the Mind of a mere Man given up to Serſuality. Ihe 
Paper which I mention of our Cotemporary was found 
in his Scrutore after his Death, but communicated to a 
Friend or two of his in his Life- time. You ſee in it a 
{lan wearied with the Vanities of this Life; and the 
Reflections which the Succeſs of his Wit and Gallantry 
bring upon his old Age, are not unworthy the Obſer- 
vation of thoſe who poſſeſs the hke Advantages. 

Ou Almighty Being! How ſhall look up towards 
Thee, when I refle& that I am of no Conſideration 
* but as I have offended! My Exiſtence, O my God, 
« without thy Mercy, is not to be prolonged in this or 

another World but for my Puniſhment. 1 apprehend, 
oh my Maker, let it not be too late, l apprehend, and 
tremble at thy treſence; and ſhall I not conſider Thee, 
who art all Goodneſs, but with Terror? Oh, my Re- 
* deemer, do Thou behold my Anguiſh. Turn to me, 
Thou Saviour of the World; who has offended like 
me? Oh, my God, I cannot fly out of thy Preſence, let 
me fall down in it: I humble myſelf in Contrition of 
© Heart; but alas! I have not only ſwerved from Thee, 
but have laboured againſt I hee. If Thou doſt pardon 
* what I have committed, how wilt I hou pardon what I 
have made others commit? |] have rejoiced in ill, as in 
a Profperity. Forgive, oh my God, all who have of- 
* fended by my Perſuaſion, all who have tranſgreſſed by 
my Example. Canſt 'I hou, O God, accept of the Con- 
8 
. 
c 
4 


ſeſſion of old Age, to expiate all the Labour and In- 
duiiry of Youth ſpent in Franſgreſſions againſt Thee: 
While 1 am fil] alive, let me 1mplore Thee to recall 
to Thy Grace, all whom 1 have made to fin. Let, 
oh Lord, thy Goodneſs admit of his Urayer for their 
Pardon, by whoſe nſtigation they have tranſgrefled : 
Accept, O God, of this Interval of Age, between my 
ſintul Days and the Hour of my Diſſolution, to wear 
ny the corrupt Habits in my Soul, and prepare 


myſelf for the Manſions of Purity and cy. Impute 
Vor. I. R not 
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not to me, oh my God, the Offences I may give, af. 
ter my Death, to thoſe I leave behind me; let me 
not tranſgreſs when | am no more ſeen; but prevent 
* the ill Effects of my ill-applied Studies, and receive 
me into thy Mercy.” 

It is the moſt melancholy Circumſtance that can be 
imagined, to be on a Death-Bed, and wiſh all that a 
Man has moſt laboured to bring to paſs were obliterated 
for ever. How emphaucally worſe is this, than having 


paſs'd all one's Days in Idleneſs l Yet this is the frequent | 


Caſe of many Men of refined Talents. It is, methinks, 
monſtrous that the Love of Fame, and Value of the 
Faſhion of the World, can tranſport a Man ſo far as even 
in ſolitude to act with ſo little Reflection upon his real 
Intereſt. This 1s premeditated Madneſs, for it is an 
Error done with the Aſſiſtance of all the Faculties of 
the Mind. 

When every Circumſtance about us is a conſtant Ad- 
monition, how tranſient is every Labour of Man, it 
ſhopld, methinks, be no hard Matter to bring one's ſelf 
to conſider the Emptineſs of all our Endeavours ; but! 
was not a little charmed the other Day, when ſittin 
with an old Friend, and communing together on fuck 
Subjects, he expreſſed himſelf after this Manner: 

It is unworthy a Chriſtian Philoſopher to let any 
thing here below ſtand in the leaſt Competition with 
his Dore. In vain is Reaſon fortified by Faith, if it 
produces in our Practice no greater Effects than what 

© Reaſon wrought in mere Man. 

I contemn, (in Dependance on the Support of Hea- 
ven I ſpeak it) I contemn all which the Generality of 
* Mankind call Great and Glorious. I will no longer 
think or act like a Mortal, but conſider myſelf as a 
Being that commenced at my Birth, and is to endure 

to all Eternity. The Accident of Death will not end 
* but improve my Being ; I will think of myſelf, and 
provide for myſelf as an Immortal, and I will do no- 
* thing now which I do not believe I ſhall approve a 
* thouſand Years hence.” | 
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An humorous Character of Mr. Milltam Peer, of the 
Theatre-Royal, who commenced Actor at the Reſto- 
ration.— The Public reminded of Mr. D'Urfey's Be- 
nefit; the Play the Plotting Sifters ; its Character. 


Cedat uti conviva Fatur.— Hor. Sat. 1.1. 1. v. 119. 
Let bim depart like a contented Gueſt. 


12 Men ſee every Day People go to theit 
long Home, who are younger than themſelves, 
they are not ſo apt to be alarmed at that, as at the De- 
ceaſe of thoſe who have lived longer in their Sight : 


They miſs their Acquaintance, and are ſurprized at the 


Loſs of an habitual Object. This gave me ſo much Con- 
cern for the Death of Mr. Villiam Per of the Theatre- 
Royal, who was an Actor at the Rei.oration, and took 
his theatrical Depree with Bette ton, Kynaſton, and Har- 
ris. Tho” his Station was humble, be pcrtorm'd it well, 
and the common Compariſon with the Stage and hu- 
man Life, which has been fo often made, may well be 
brought out upon this Occaſion. It is no Matter, ſay the 
Moraliſts, whether you a& a Prince or a Beggar, the 
Buſineſs is to do your Part well. Mr. Wil iam Peer diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf particularly in two Characters, which 
no Man ever could touch but himſelf ; one of them was 
the Speaker of the Prologue to the Vlay, which is con- 
trived in the Tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the Conſci- 
ences of the guilty Princes. Mr. Vi iam Peer ſpoke that 
Preface to the Play with ſuch an Air as repreſented 
that he was an Actor, and with ſuch an inferior Man- 
ner as only acting an Actor, as made the others on the 
Stage appear real great Perſons, and not Repreſenta- 
tives. This was a Nicety in Acting that none but the 
moſt ſubtle Player could ſo much as conceive. I re- 
member his ſpeaking theſe Words, in which there is no 
great Matter but in the right Acjuſtment of the Air of 
the Speaker, with univerſal Applauſe. 

For us and for cur Tragedy, 

Here looping to your (.lemency, 

We teg your Hearing patiently. ; N 

Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing of it, L 

| R 2 this 
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this a Prologue, or a Pech of a Ring? However, the 
Speaking of it got Mr. cer more Reputation than thoſe 
who ſpake the Length of a Puritan's Sermonevery Night 
will ever attain to, Beſides this, Mr Peer got great 
Fame on another little Occaſion. He played the Apo- 
thecary in Caius Marins, as it is called by Ormway; — 
Remeo and Julict, as originally in Shakeſfear ; it will be 
neceſſary tv recite more out of the Play than he ſpoke, 
to have a right Conception of what Ver did in it Ma- 
rius, weary of Life, recollects Means to be rid of it af- 
ter this Manner : 
I de remember an Apothecary 
That dwelt abuut this Rend:zwous of Death, 
Meagre aud very rueful were his Locks, 
Sharp Miſery had xvorn him to the Bones. 
When this Spectre of Poverty appeared, Iarius ad- 
dreſſes him thus: 
I fee thin art very poor, 
Thou may jt ds any thing, here's fifty Drachmas, 
Get me a Draught of what will jconeft free 
A Wretch from all his Cares. 
When the Apothecary objects that it is unlawful, Ma- 
rius urges; | | 
Art thou fo baſe and full of Wretchedneſs, 
Jet fear'ſt to die? Famine is in thy Cheeks, 
Need and Oppreſfron ſtareth in thy Eyes, 
Contempt and Beggary hang en thy Back ; 
The World is not thy Friend, nor the World 's Laws. 
The World affords no Law to make thee rich; | 
Then be not poor, but break it and take this. 
Without all this Quotation the Reader could not 
have a juſt Idea of the Viſage and Manner which Peer aſ- 
ſumed, when in the moſt lamentable Tone imaginable he 


conſents, and delivering the Poiſon,like a Man reduced to 


the drinking it himſelt if he did not vendit, ſays to Marius, 
My Poverty but nit my Will conſents. 
Jade this and drink it off, the Work ts done. 

It was an odd Excellence, and a very particular Cir- 
cumſtance this cf Peer's, that his whole Action of Life 
depended upon ſpeaking five Lines better than any Man 
elſe in the World. But this Eminence lying in ſo narrow 
a Compals, the Governors of the Theatre _— his 
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Talents to lie in a cettain Knowledge of Propriety, and 
his Perſon admitting him to ſhine only in the two above 
Parts, his Sphere of Action was enlarged by the Addition 
of che Poſt of Property Man: This Officer has always 
ready in a | lace appointed for him behind the Prompter 
all ſuch Tools and Implements as are neceſſary in the 
Play, and it is his Buſineſs never to want Bill:t-onx, 
Poiton, falſe Money, Thunderbolts, Daggers, Scrolls 
of Parchment, Wine, Pomatum, Truncheons and Wooden 
Legs, ready at the Call of the ſaid Prompter, according 
as his reſpective Utenſils were neceſſary for promoting 
what was to paſs on the Stage. 'T he Addition of this 
Office, ſo important to the Conduct of the whole Affair 
of the Stage, and the good Economy obſerved by their 
preſent Managers in punctual Payments, made Mr. Peer's 
dubſiſtence very comfortable. Bur it frequently happens 
that Men loſe their Virtue in Proſperity, who were ſhin- 
ing Characters in the contrary Condition. Good Fortune 
indeed had no Effect on the Mind, but very much on the 
Body of Mr. Peer. For in the Seventieth Year of his 
Age he grew fat, which rendered his Figure unfit for the 
Utterance of the five Lines abovementioned. He had 
now unfortunately loſt the wan Diſtreſs neceſſary for the 
Countenance of the Apothecary, and was too jolly to 
ſpeak the Prologue with the proper Humility, It is 
thought this Calamity went too near him. It did not a 
little contribute to the ſhortning his Days, and as there 
is no State of real Happineſs in this Life, Mr. Peer was 
undone by his Succeſs, and loſt all by arriving at what 
1s the End of all other Men's Purſuits, his Eaſe. 

| could not forbear inquiring into the Effects Mr. Peer 
left behind him, but find there is no Demand due to him 
from the Houſe, but the following Bill. J. d. 
For Hire of ſix Caſe of Piftols - - © 
A Drum for Mrs. Bignall in the Pilgrim, o 
A Truſs of Straw for the Madmen - - o 
Pomatum and Vermillion to greaſe the F my 

of the ſtuttering Cook * 
For boarding a Setting-Dog two Days to 
follow Mr. Johnen in Epſom Wells, 1 
For Blood in Mac bett O © 
Raiſins and Almonds for a Witch's Banquet o 2 
R 3 | 
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This Cotemporary of mine, whom I have often ral- 
lied for the narrow Compaſs of his fingular Perfections, 
is now at Peace, and wants no further Aſſiſtance from 
any Man; but Men of extenſive Genius, now living, 
mill depend upon the good Offices of the Town. 

am therefore to remind my Reader that on this Day, 
being the 15th of June, the Plotting Sifters is to be act- 
ed for the Benefit of the Author, my old Friend Mr. 
d"Urfey. This Comedy was honoured with the re— 
ſence of King Char e I]. three of its firſt five Nights. 

My Friend has in this Work ſhown himſelf a Maſter, 
and made not only the Characters of the Play, but alſo 
the Furniture of the Houſe, contribute to the main De- 
fhgn. He has made excellent Uſe of a Table with a Car- 
pet, and the Key of a Clotet; with theſe two [mple- 
ments, which would, perhaps, have been overlooked by 
an ordinary V\ riter, he contrives the moſt natural Per- 
p:exities (allowing only the Uſe of theſe Houſtold Goods 
in | cetry) that ever were repreſented on a Stage. He 
has alſo made good Advantage of the Knowledge of the 
Stage itſelf; for, in the Nick of being ſurpriſed, the 
Lovers ate let aden and eſcape at a 1rapzdoor. In a 
Word, any who have the Curioſity to obſerve what 
pleaſed in the lat Generation, and d es not go io a 
Comedy with a Refolotion to be grave, will find this 
Eucnieg ample Food for Miith. TJ-b»/2r, who under- 
Randes what he dots as uell as any Man, expoſes the Im- 
prrtinence Of an eld J'ellow, wio has loſt his Senſes, 
ill pur ding Eleaſufes wi h great Maſtery. The inge- 
nious Mr. Vie is a batitul Rake, and is ſheepiſh 
v:tzout baving Medeſty, with great Succeſs. Mir. Bal- 
ic ſucceels le. in the Part of Hubble, and in my Opi- 
nion is not much below him, for he does excellently that 
Sort of Folly we call Abſurgity, which is the very con- 
tracy of Wit; but, next to that, is of all Ihings th pro- 
perel! taexcite lirth. What is tooliſh is the Object ol Pity, 
Lr Ablucdity oſteu procceds from an Opinion of Suflic i- 
en cy, andcoaſ queitly is an honeſt Occaſion forl aughter. 
Theſe Cha dcteꝛ:s in this Play cannot chooſe but make it 
a ver) pleaſant Entertainment, and the Decorations of 
Singing and Dancing will more than repay the Good- 
n:.ure of thoſe who make an honeſt Mana Vit of two 
g.crry Hours, to make his following Year unpainful. 
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ther of Madam M.inte- 
tenon, their Story, N. 46. 
David's Lamentation tor 


Jonathan; the Beauty of 
„ :. 


Dedications, the Abuſe of 


them, N. 4 by temile 
Authors, ibid, An la- 
ſtance ot it, i&:4. An Au- 
thor to kimielf, ibid. 
Dewlip (Dick) well made 
tor a ſeſtet, N 42. 
Deſcartes, hi: Diſcovery of 
the Pineal Gland in the 
Brain, N. 35. 
Diforde: 3 of thePlay-houſe, 
by whom raiſed, N. 19. 
Dili ets, a Scene of it in the 
nn of Anna Ballen 
l 


Donne 0. a Criticiſim on 
bis Songs, N. 15. | 

Dream ot Reproot, Re- 
proach, ec. N. 56. 

Diets, not to be too much 
valued or deſpiſed. N 10. 

Druids, their Doctrine of 
the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, N. 18. 

Dryden, a Saying of his re- 
commending Chaltity, 
N. 45. Moral Vertes out 

ot his Juvenal, N. 54. 

Duel, the Danger of dying 
in one, N. 20. 

D'Urfey (Mr.) the World's 

 Ingratitude to him, N. 
29. His NewmarketOde, 
67. Other Odes of his, 


IND EX: 


ibid, His Merit, i874. His 
Plutting Sifters recome 
mended,ind why, N. 82. 

Dutch, the Advantages they 
have over the French, N. 
82. 3 
7 ASE in Writing, what 

it is, N 12. 15. An 
laſtance of it in Love 
Veries, ibid. 

Enjoyment is the true Poſ- 
le. lion, N 49 f 

Enquis ies into Keligion ur- ' 
ged, N. 75. 

Epic Poem, Rules concern- 
ing it, N. 12. A Receipt 
to in ke one, 78. 

Epigram. a French one, mile 
called a Song, N. 16. 

Equiulity in Men's Happi- 
neſs and life y, N 54. 

Elif eys on ſevetal ex raor- 
dinaty Subjects, N 60. 

Examiner, hi Iuſolence and 
il! Manners, N. 41. Mr. 
Stetle's Letter to theGuar- 
dian about him, 53. His 
Scandal on the greatelt 
Man in England repro» 
ved, ibid. An Advocate 
fora Lady who was faid 
not to have been lain 
with, 63. A very groſs 
Oittender, 80. Miſapplies 
the Word Church, ibid. 
Abuſes the Clergy, bid. 
Lords and Commons, 
ibid. His 1 ibid. 

AME (Common) its 
Houte deicribed, N 66. 
Fantaſtical 
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Fantaſtical Pleaſures, what 
they are, N. 49. 
Fine Gentlemen, a Diſ- 
courle of them, N. 34. 
Flattery, an ingenious Sa- 
tire againſt it. N. 11. 
Flies and Free-thinkers 
compared, N. 70. 
Footman, one too fat ſor 
his M-ſter, N. 54. 
Fornication, a C:iticilin up- 
on it. N 17 
Free- think e, their Folly 
and IS otance, N. 3,9 27, 
55. Delcription of their 
Pineal Gland, 3). Ene- 
mies to Letters, 62. Com- 
pared to Flies, 50. Cbſer- 
vations on them, 77. 
French, their Poverty,N. 52. 
French King, the Story of 
him and Madam Mainte- 
non, N 47. G vern'd by 
her, 48. Mart ics her, i). 
His Converſation with 
Mr. Colbert about the 
Power of the Dutch, 52. 
Front-Box, how the Ladies 
are marſhail'd there,N2 9 
Future-Staie, Proots ot it 
from the Works of the 
Creation, N. 27. 
G 


Allancry,the falſe No- 
tions of it in tnis 
Kingdom, N. 20. 
Gale (Jubn) many Prints 
of him, N. 1. 
Garth (Dr.) bis agreeable 
Epilogue to Cats, N. 23. 
Geatlemanly, Gentleman- 


like, c. how ill ap- 
ply'd, N. 38. 

Gladiator, a Statue of one 
as eaſy as that of a Venus 
N. 12. 

Gnatho, the mad Doctor's 
Letter to the Guardian, 
N. 11. 

God, his Exiſtence, Wiſ- 
dom and Omnipotence 
demonſtrated, N. 69. Re- 
fictions on his Nature 
and Atttibutes, 74- 

Good- Friday Reflections 
prepatatoty to the Day, 
N. 20. | 

Gond-will and Charity re- 
commended, N. 79. 

Goſpels, the Excellence of 
them, N. 21. 

Greek, two Sorts, N. 78. 

Griffins,a Treatiſe of, N. 60. 

Guardian, the Qualifications 
for one, N. 1. The Deſign 
of this Paper, ibid. His 
Letter to Sir Harry Li- 
zard about Marriage, 69. 

H. 
Helles, the Prologue 
to it as ſpoken by Mr. 
William Peer, N. 82. 

Happineſs, various Notions 
of it, N. 31. with Re- 
ſpect to Marriage, ib. in 
what it conſiſts, ibid. 

Hawthorn ( Nic. ) bis whim- 
fical Letter about Pub- 
lic Spirit, N. 75 

Hearty (Sir William) why 


he was not a fine Gentle- 


Henry © 


man, N. 34. 
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Henry VII. (Lord Verulam's 
Hiſtory of) Criticiſms 
on it, N. 28. 

Hilaria, her Madneſs and 
Cure, N. 11. 

Hiſtory, Rules for Writing 
it, N. 25. 

Holineſs, the Beauty of it, 
N. 21. 

Horſes, how managed by 
Sir Harry Lizard, N. 6. 

Fl:2w-4ye-c.lI ( Suſan) her 
Petition to the Guardian 
N. 64. 


Humour, Vlcaſant, Miſ- 


takes concerning it, N, 
42 
Hunting, a Remain of Go- 
thic — N. 61. 
I 


2 Am that] am, Reflections a 


on that Saying, N. 74. 
Janglings, Matrimonal, 
N 


S, 7 
Jealouſy, its fatal Effects, 


„. 

Jeſts 2 a Death- Bed, by 
whom publiſh'd, N. 27. 

Jeu, Chrift, his Converſa— 
tionwithtwoDiſciples af- 
ter his Crucĩfixion, N. 21. 

Jill flirte, the Occaſionofour 
ill 3reed of Men, N. 26. 

Ingratituce (Man's) to 
Beaſts, N. 61. 

Intrigue between a wild 


young Gentleman anda 
Jilt, N. 14. 


Jojeph, the Story of his 


Chaſtity, N. 45. 
Jronfide ( Neftor, Eſq;) his 
_=—_ and Education, 
> hs 
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Italian Comedians driven 
from Paris for offending 
Madam Marntenon,N.4s. 

K 


K !neftind Hoſpitallers, 
Objects of Charity, 
N. 17. 

Kneeling Adorations paid 
by an Authoreſs to a 
young — N. 4. 


Adies, all Women 
ſuch, N. 26. 
LandIntereltandT radeſup- 
port each other, N. 76. 
Laugh and be fat, the Ef- 

fects of reading a Col- 
lection of Sonnets ſo 
called, N. 39. 
Laughe:s, the ſeveral Cha- 
racters of them, N. 29. 
Laughter, the Chorus of 
Converſation, N. 29. 
Letter to Sir Francis Wal- 
fingham, from Sir Thy- 
mas Smith, about Queen 
Eliz.berb's marrying the 
French King's Brother, 
N. 7 About Free-Think- 
ers, to the Guardian, 9» 
From anOxford Beau, io. 
From Gnatho the mad 
Doctor, 11. From T S. 
about tuo wild Youths, 
13. From the ſame, ibid. 
TheGuardian's “Letter to 
Sir Harry Lizard, re- 
commending a Wife to 
h'm, 26. bs Ul, ſes 
Coſmopolita to the Guar- 
dian, 35, 39. To the 
Guar= 
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Guardian in favour of 
Purrang, 36. From 7. 
Bareface, 38. About the 
Examiner'sgroſlyaffront- 
ing Lady Ch—rre, 41. 
From the Starkler about 
the Characters of Lucia 
and M.ircia in Cato, 43. 
About the Old Men of 
Gray's-Inn-Walks, 44. 
From R. B about his 
Journey to the Country: 
His Entertainment and 
Pleaſure:, zo. About Da- 
wid's Lamentation for 
Jonathan, 51. From Mr. 
Steele, about the Exami- 
ner, 5 3. About the Error 
of Parents in ma rying 
their Children, 37. From 
an Author, Nich. Hiw- 
thorn,and a gay Lady on 
Public Spirit, 58. From 
Will. Liar, iu raiſe of 
Cato, 5g. From Sir Har- 
ry Liza d, about Mar- 
riage, 68. Of the Arch- 
biſhopo: Cambray's Book 
of the Exiſtence, Wiſ- 
dom and Omnipotence 
of God, 69. 
Libertine, { Athenian ) his 
Moral Soliloquy, N. 81. 
, Engliſh, his Prayer, ibid. 
Licenciado, a Spaniſh Go- 
vernor, his Infolence 
and Severity. N. 8. 
Liberty aſſerted by Mr. 
Steele, N. 53. 
Life, its ſeveralStages have 
ſeveral Pleaſures, N 62. 
Lilly (Charles) Perfumer, 


his Petition, N. 64. 
Lions, London infeſted with 
them, N. 71. \pres ſo 
called deicribed, ibid. 
Liza»d,(Sir Ambr. ſe) choo- 
ſes N er Ironſile Guar- 
Gian to his Son and Fa- 
mily, N. 2. Sir Marma- 
due, his Fortune and Fa- 
mily, 2, 5 Lady, her 
Character, 2, 5. Tune 
different Characters of 
Mrs. Fane, Mrs. Anna- 
bella, Mrs Cornela, Mrs. 
Betty, Mrs. Mary, 5. Sir 
Harr;,his Character, 6. 
The different Characters 


of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Hil- 


liam, and Mr. Jobn, 13. 


Lock Hoſpitallers Objects 


of Charity. N. 17. An 
Oblation from a Cham- 
bermaid, N. 26. 

Ling bottom, Jol n Buiber, 
his Petition, N. 64 

Love, the Advantages of it 
to both Sexes, N. 7. 

Lucan, a Tranſlation of his 
Verſes on the Druids 
Doctrine of the Tranſ- 
migration of Souls.N18. 

Lucas, (Dr.) his Practical 
Chriſtianity recom- 
mended, N. 63. 

Luke, (St.) the 24th Chap- 
ter, its Contents, N. 21. 

M 


count of one, and 
his Medicines, N. 11. 
Maid's Tragedy, what, ul- 


ler 


AD Doctor, an Ac- 


hc. 
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True INC 


ler ſaid of it, N 37. 

Mainien.n, (Madam de)her 
Birth, Education, For- 
tune and Character, N. 
46, 47. 48. Her Power 
over the French King, 
48, 49 Is his Wife, . 

M.rlborough (Duke of) and 
K. Hm. inſulted by the 
Examiner, N. 80. 

Matrimony, the Arts of 
Parents in it, N. 57, 73. 

Mechanicks, their Uſe, N. 
1. Meckneſs, ſomething 
ſublime in it, N. 20. 

Melancholy, Pills to purge 
it, N. (7. 

Metamorphoſes of ſeveral 
Sorts of den into Ani— 
mals, N. <6. 

Mind, the Strength of it 
true Happineſs, N 31. 

Miſers, Obſervations on 
them, N. 77. 

Moderate Man, an Ode of 
Mr. 4'Urfey's fo call'd, 
N. 67. 

Modeſtyin Converſa ionthe 
Beautyand Uſeof it, N24. 

Malier's Obſervation of 
making a Dinner, N. 78 

Montejpan (Madam de) her 
Recommendationof Ma- 
dam Maint:nmn to the 
French King, N. 47- 

Morning Prayers, Reſort to 
'em recommended, N.65 

N. 
Atural Pleaſures, 
what they are, N 49. 

Norwood ( Jahn) Periwig- 

maker, his Petition, 14. 


__— 
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Nottingham, (Earl of) his 
Character, N. 41. Inſult- 
ed by the Examiner, ib. 

O 


O02 (Sir M.) his Way 
of Courtſhip, N. 5. 
Old Men of Grays-[nn- 
Walks, their Manners, 
N. 44. g 

Operators (Cephalic) their 
Petition, N. 64. 

Othello, (Tragedy of) its 
Beauties and Defeas, 
N. 37. 5 

Ovid, a Quotation out of 
him concerning Huma- 
nity to Animals, N 61. 

P 


Pudel, (Sir Harry) his 

Way of Courtſhip, N. 

5 His Talent of Story- 
telling. 42. 

Parents, their Errors in the 
Marriage of their Chil- 
dren. N. 57. 

Paſtur Tidi, compared with 
Amirta, N. 28. 

Paſtoralberiodofthe World, 
its Felicities, N. 22. 

Paltorals(E-gli/h)N. 30. 40. 

Patterns to be imitated in 
Studies; the Danger and 
Difficulty of them, N. 12. 

Peace proclaim'd, and 
Prayers on that Occaſi- 
on. N. 80. 

Peer (Mr. II,“) the Ac- 
tor, his Character, N. 82. 
Breaks his Heart for 
growing fat, 261d. 

P' anthropos, his Letter 
about Good-will and 
Charity, N. 79+ Phbi- 
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Philips (Mr.) his Excel- 
lence in Paſtoral Poetry, 
N. 30, 32, 40. 

Pidgeon, (Butt. ) his Peti- 
tion, N. 64. 

Pindur and Ur com- 
pared, N. 67. 

Plato's Opinion of a future 
State, N. 27. 

Pleaiure (Man of) in what 
miſerable, N. 35. 

Plitting Sifters honour'd by 
King Charles, N. 82. 

Plutarch,his Good-nature, 
N. 61. 

Pcem on Sacred Poetry, 
N. 51. 

Poetry; different Rules for 
the different Kinds of it, 
N. 11. 

—Paſtoral, the Qualities of 
it, N. 22. Its Riſe, ibid. 
True Character, 23. In- 
ſtances of its Beauty out 
of Virgil and Theocritus, 
ibid. Farther Criticiſms 
upon it, 28. Sannagar ius 
and the French con- 
demn'd, ibid. The Cha- 
racter of the Engliſh Paſ- 
toral, 30. Rules for it, 
ibid. Explained by an 
Allegory, 32. Of Di- 
vine Inſtitution and Uſe, 


. 

As (Mr.) his excellent 
Prologue to Cato, N. 33. 
Character of his Palto- 
rals, 40. Compariſon be- 
tween his Paſtorals and 
Mr. Philips's, ibid. 

Poppey (Ned) the Story- 
teller, his Excellence in 


it, N. 42. 

Pounce ( Hugh) his Petition 
to the Guardian, N. 64. 

Prayer (Common) its Ex- 
cellence, N. 65 

Prayer of Henry IV. before 
a Battle, N. 19. 

Precautions (Mr. /ronfede's) 
N. 6, 9, 13, 14. Againſt 
Whoring, 17. Againſt 
Covetouſneſs, 19. For 
Converſation, 24. As to 
the Character of a fine 
Gentleman, 34, 38. For 
good Huſbandry and 
Neatneſs, 49. Matri- 
monial one, 72. 

Prejudice deſcribed, N. 39. 

PrettyGentlemandeſcribed 
N. 38. 

_ (Mr.) Verſes of his, 


. : 

Property-man,his Office at 
the Play-houſe, N. 82. 

Proverbs, intolerable,N 24. 

P/alm exxxvii. tranſlated by 
Sir Philip Sidney, taken 
from a M. N. 18. 

Public Spirit deſcrib'd in 
Cato, N. 33. Humourous 
Miſtakes in it, N. 38. 

Punning, an Apology for 
it, N. 36. 


Ueries about the Con- 
duct of Parents and 
Children towards 

Matrimony, N. 57. 

R 


AceHorſes, the Inhu- 
manity of them, N. 


Rake 


1 


1 
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Rake in Love, not ſo bad as 
the Gallant Man, N. 17. 

RaphaePs Picture of out Sa- 
viout's appeating to his 
Diſciples, its Beauties, 
N. 21. 

Reading, how abuſed, N 63. 

Recipe for making an Epic 
Poem, N. 78 

Religion, how it improves 
the Mind, N. 70. Enqui- 
ries into it urged, N. 75. 

Renown, (Woman of) In- 
ſtances of them, N. 46. 

Reproach, the Danger of 
it, N. 56. 

Reproof, its Ute, N. 56. 

Revenge, the Wickedneſs 
of it, N. 20. 

Ringwood ( Eſau) hisPetiti- 
on to the Guardian, N. 54. 

8 


FN NAZ ARIUS's Paſto- 
rals condemn'd, N. 28. 
Scandal reproved,N.66,72. 
Scarron, the Story of his 
Marriage with Madam 
Maintenon, N. 47. 
Schools, the Pieature and 
Profit of them, N. 62 
Scriptures, the reading them 
makes the Way to Eter- 
nity plealant, N. 20. 
— The Belief of them con- 
ſidet d, N. 75. 
Shakeſpear's Reflections on 
Happineſs andMiſery,out 
of his Richard II. N. 54. 
Shepherd, the true Charac- 
ter of one, N. 23. 
Smooth ( Arthur ) his Letter 
to the Guardian, N. 73. 


Snee7ing,aTreatife of, N. 60 
Snuff, Philoſophical, the U ie 
of it, N. 35. 
Socrates, his Remark on 
Philoſophy, N 70. | 
Soldiermoved at theDiftreſs 
in Anna Bullen, N. 19. 
Soldiets, Chriſtian Vigilance 
recommended to them, 
N. 18. 
Somer/etſbire Ballad, N. 40. 
Song, by a Lady, who loved 
an ugly Man, N. 16. A 
ſhort Criticiſm on Song 
wilting, ibid. 
Sparkler,herLetteraboutthe 
CharaQers of Lucia and 
Marcia in Cato, N. 43. 
Spondee (George Elq;) th 
Poet, how he run mad, 
N. 11. 
Spies, the UſeSecretary/al- 
finghammade of' em, N. 71 
Steele (Mr.) his Letter to the 
Guardian about the Exa- 
miner, N. 53. Another 
Letter, 63. 
Story-telling, Rules for it, 
N 24, 42. Vicesinit, 66. 
Sidney (Sir Pbil'p) a Pialm 
tranſlated by him, a MS. 
N. 18. | 
T 


＋ ATLERS vindicated 
from Scandal by Mr. 
Steele, N. 53. 


Terre fi. ius at Oxford, Re- 
flections on it, N. 72. 
Terror ( And. eu the Mo- 

hack, a Cure wrought up- 

on him, N. 11. 
TheoerituszIdylls compared 
with 
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with Virgil's Eclogues, 
N. 28. 

Tillotſon, (Dt) concerning 
the Danger of all known 
Sin, N. 21. 

Trade, Country Gentlemen 
ſhould know its Value, 
N.6. Its Intereſt the fame 
with that of Land, 76. 

Turks, their Humanity to 
Animals, - 61. 


ANITY of Mankind 
to make themlelves 
known, N. 1. 

Verſes out of a MS. Poem 
on the Day of Judgment, 
N. 51. Ot Mr. Prior's, 
54. Out of Mr. Dry. len's 

uvenal, ibid. 

Ver ulam (Lord) his Hiſtory 
ot Henry VII. A Critic 
upoa it, N. 25. 

Vices, the Great Ones; a 
good Obſervation con- 
cerning them, N. 19. Of 
the Ladies not to be 
tax'd, 26. 

Vizilance, (Chriſtian) Ad- 
monitions :0 it, N. 18. 
VirgisEciogues compared 
with Theocritus's Idylls, 

N. 28. ; 

Virtue not ſufficient of itſelf 
to make one happy,N.51. 

Virtues (Chriſtian) recom- 
mended, N. 20, 55. Mil- 
repreſented by the Free- 
Thinkers. 55. 

Ulyſſes Coſmopeli ta, his Let- 
ter to theGuardiun about 


Deſc. artes's Diſcovery of 
the Pineal Gland in the 
Bruin, N. 35. About the 
Free-Thinkers, 3. 

W 


JL ALSINGHAM (Sir 
Francis) a Letter to 
him from Sir Thomas 
Smith about the French 
King's Brother marrying 
Queen Elizabeth, N. 7. 
His Lions, 71. 
Ward(Mr.FJobn of Cheſter, 
his Vanity, N. 1. 
Wealth, its Infolence with 
reſpeA to Women. N. 45. 
William (King) bis Saying 
of the French King and 
Madam Maintenon,N.48 
Whoring, Precautions a- 
gainſt it, N. 17. A Story 
ot a Gentleman reclaim- 
ed from it, ibid. 
Wiſe, Think with Them, 
Talk with the Vulgar, 
N. 24. 


| Women of Quality married 


too young, N. 5. The 
Vanity of the Compli- 
ments paid them by Fops. 
26. Their Vices not to 
be tax'd, ibid. Of Re- 
nown, 46. 

Worſhip (Public) Indecen- 
cies committed at it, N. 
65. V. 

an. his 

Diet at 4 * N. 34. 


Cal, the 12 Politicians 
make of it, N. 80. 


COR 
N The End of the FixsT VoLume. 
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